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over  the  whole  area  of  the  work,  yet 
each  successive  epoch  lias  its  own  preemi¬ 
nently  striking  feature,  which  seems  to 
claim  with  justice  an  especial  and  more 
immediate  attention,  and  allots  to  the 
critic,  by  a  natural  law,  the  shape  which 
his  examination  should  assume.  The  do¬ 
mestic  relations  and  private  character  of 
Henry,  with  the  cognate  subjects  of  the 
royal  succession  and  the  papal  supremacy, 
are  necessarily  pointed  out  as  the  center- 
pieces  of  the  first  stage  of  Mr.  Froude’s 
history  ;  and,  nearly  as  distinctly,  the  at¬ 
tainders  and  popular  disturbances  of  the 
succeeding  period  point  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Tu¬ 
dors  as  the  subject-matter  of  a  second 
investigation.  The  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  Henry  can  hardly  be  estimated  proper- 
1  ly  until  we  have  before  us  the  results  of 


Tire  publication  of  Mr.  Froude’s  valua- ' 
ble  history  in  successive  installments  of 
volumes,  if  prejudicial  to  the  formation 
of  a  fair  and  broad  estimate  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  conclusions,  has  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  it  enables  his  critics  to 
distinguish  more  clearly  the  various  as¬ 
pects  which  the  story  of  the  Tudor  period 
may  assume  when  scrutinized  from  differ¬ 
ent  jYoints  of  view,  and  suspends  the  ulti¬ 
mate  judgment  on  the  whole  until  the 
criticism  has  been  exhaustive  and  com¬ 
plete.  Although  the  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  peculiar  aspect  of  the  history 
must  necessarily  carry  us,  more  or  less. 


•  History  of  Etujland,  from  the  Fall  of  Wohey  to 
the  Death  cf  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Frocde, 
M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Vols. 
V.  and  VI.  London;  John  W.  Parker  and  Son, 
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the  Protestant  and  Catholic  movements, 
in  advance  and  retrogression,  in  the 
reigns  of  his  two  successors ;  while  the 
period  of  Elizabeth  w'ould  seem  to  give 
us  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
which  Henry  set  before  him  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  combine  a  religious  compromise 
with  a  religious  penal  test.  We  have  yet 
to  wait  for  the  new  materials  W'hich  Mr. 
Froude  may  bring  us  towards  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  judgment  on  this  last  point ;  but  we 
are  enabled  by  his  present  volumes,  taken 
in  connection  with  much  of  his  former,  to 
anticipate  with  some  confidence  what  our 
decision  is  likely  to  be,  even  though  it 
majf  be  somew'hat  different  from  that 
which  Mr.  Froude  intimates  to  be  the 
result  of  his  own  more  extended  labors. 

We  should  probably  start  from  a  se¬ 
rious  difference  in  our  estimate  of  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  the  Tudor  princes  for  becom¬ 
ing  the  national  interpreters  and  guides 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.  That  the  Tu¬ 
dors  —  taking  as  their  representatives 
Henry  VHI.  and  Elizabeth — were  great 
civil  rulers,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  and 
maintain ;  that  they  were  equally  wise 
heads  of  the  Church,  we  are  quite  as 
much  disposed  to  question.  In  the  one 
case,  their  mental  and  physical  character¬ 
istics  harmonized  in  a  remark.ablc  manner 
with  the  demands  of  the  crisis  and  the 
national  sentiment.  In  the  other,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  problem  which  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  course  of  events 
were  exactly  such  as  to  convert  the 
strongest  points  of  their  character  into 
serious  disqualifications. 

That  the  English  ecclesiastical  system 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  condition  from  the  political,  will 
be  admitted  by  every  one.  True  it  is, 
that  the  transitional  character  of  the  age 
applied  to  both  systems  alike ;  Church 
and  State  had  both  outlived  their  actual 
external  garb,  and  required  equally  to  be 
refashioned  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  feelings  of  the  times.  In 
^th  cases  the  popular  mind  had  passed 
beyond  the  confines  of  earlier  formularies, 
which  it  found  inadequate  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  its  unspoken  aspirations.  But 
the  manner  in  which  this  feeling  operated 
in  the  two  cases  differed,  just  as  the  past 
history  of  the  one  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  other.  Questions  of  constitutional 
rights  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  public  attention,  because,  in 
the  increasing  distance  from  the  epoch 
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of  their  agitation,  they  had  quietly  fallen 
into  their  natural  and  unconspicuous  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  harmonious  retrospect  of  the 
landscape.  The  ecclesiastical  horizon,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  obscured,  and  the 
recognized  landmarks  of  religious  belief 
and  cleiical  authority  had  become  half 
obliterated  in  the  anxious  eyes  of  be¬ 
wildered  public  opinion,  by  the  noxious 
exhalations  of  a  foul  and  stagnant  system. 
In  both  cases  it  was  the  uncertain  light 
of  daybreak,  in  which  familiar  objects  as¬ 
sume  a  strange  and  doubtful  asject,  and 
the  standards  of  right  and  wrong  seem  to 
vary  and  deflect  with  the  changing  at¬ 
mosphere.  But,  in  the  one  instance,  the 
advancing  light,  if  it  gave  little  us.sistance 
on  an  unexplored  road,  pointed  to  errors 
avoided  and  dangers  already  escaped 
from,  and  was  full  of  promise  of  future 
good  fortune ;  in  the  other  it  disclosed 
only  the  miseries  of  the  p.ast  and  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  present. 

In  relation  to  this  double  aspect  of 
State  and  Church,  the  Tudors  had  in  the 
one  case  only  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  position  of  national  leaders,  and  to 
work  a  jKjlitical  machine  already  prejiared 
to  their  hands.  As  administrators,  they 
were,  beyond  doubt,  in  their  natural  posi¬ 
tion.  Keeping  their  eyes  steadily  on  the 
currents  and  fluctuations  of  jiopular  feel¬ 
ing,  they  guided  the  ship  so  as  to  avoid 
meeting  the  opposing  front  of  the 
waves,  and  steered  steadily,  though 
with  much  skillful  tacking,  to  their  desir¬ 
ed  end.  But  if  good  seamen,  they  were 
bad  shipw'rights;  and  when,  as  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  Church,  the  timbers  were  so 
rotten  tlnit  the  ves.sel  had  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  rebuilt  before  the  new  voyage 
could  be  undertaken,  they  laid  down  the 
“ship’s  lines”  with  little  regard  to  any 
thing  but  their  own  arbitrary  presumi>- 
tions  as  to  speed  and  sjifety,  and  hope<l 
by  the  adroitness  of  their  steering  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  willfulness.  Their  succe.ssful  and 
popular  government  of  the  English  com¬ 
monwealth  was  based  on  a  careful  obserx’- 
ance  of  forms  of  law  which  h.ad  become 
the  outward  symbols  of  freedom  and 
prosperity  with  the  people ;  they  forgot 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  the  abuses 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  while  they  had 
scattered  and  confused  the  ideas  of  faith, 
had  not  destroyed  them.  They  were  ex¬ 
actly  in  that  undetermined  state  in  which, 
although  they  did  not  presCIit  themselves 
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in  an  aggregate  and  regularly  organized 
form,  they  nevertheless  required  to  bo 
consulted  and  allowed  for  in  their  sepa¬ 
rate  and  undeveloped  existence  quite  as 
much  !is  if  they  were  presente<l  in  the 
distinct  attitude  of  a  settled  and  uniform 
national  conviction.  But  the  Tudors,  al¬ 
though  they  respected  any  usage  or  pre¬ 
judice  which  had  succeeded  in  identifying 
itself  with  the  unmistakable  voice  of  the 
whole  nation,  had  little  respect  for  imli- 
vidual  convictions  or  fractional  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  opinion.  They  hold  themselves 
to  be  the  natural  representatives  of  the 
English  nation  ;  and  where  these  had  a  com¬ 
mon  nation.al  faith,  as  in  civil  affairs,  they 
accc[)ted  it  and  acted  upon  it ;  but  where 
this  (lid  not  specifically  exist,  they  could  not 
be  satisfied,  in  their  representative  capaci¬ 
ty,  until  they  had  invented  one  themselves. 
In  constructing  such  a  creed,  the  Tudors 
identified  themselves  so  entirely  with  the 
nation,  that  they  seemed  to  think  they 
had  only  to  strike  the  balance  in  their 
own  minds  between  the  opposite  tenden¬ 
cies  of  its  scattered  convictions  and 
wishes,  and  the  nation  itself  would  fol¬ 
low  implicity  in  the  w.ake  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  logic,  .and  merge  its  own  ideas  in  a 
royal  formulary  of  faith.  There  was,  in¬ 
deed,  one  feature  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  which  had  nev'er  been  in  harmony 
with  the  nation.al  spirit  of  England.  This 
was  the  dependency  on  Rome,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  p.apal  authority  within  this 
kingdom.  When  Henry’s  private  feel¬ 
ings  and  wishes  led  him  to  throw'  oft*  this 
yoke,  and  br.ave  the  consequences  of  an 
alienation  from  the  pap.al  sheepfold,  he 
w'as  b.acked  and  encouraged  by  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  nearly  the  whole  nation,  whatever 
might  be  their  opinion  on  the  divorce 
question  itself.  The  ill-feeling  .against 
much  of  the  practical  organization  of  the 
Roman  C.athollc  Church  throughout  this 
cotintry  sustained  him,  again,  in  many  of 
his  more  serious  measures  against  monks 
and  ecclesiastic.al  dignit.aries.  So  far  the 
demolition  of  the  Church  system  may  be 
said  to  h.ave  been  a  nation.al  movement 
as  well  as  a  royal  ])roject.  But  beyond 
this  point  there  was  no  settled  and  gene¬ 
ral  national  feeling  ;  and  the  Tudors,  left 
to  their  owm  strong  wills  and  imperious 
instincts,  without  the  useful  controlling 
)>owcr  imposed  by  their  wise  respect  for 
a  definite  nation.al  will,  tried  to  m.ake  the 
English  nation  believe,  disbelieve,  and  re- 
fi  ain  from  believing  on  the  single  strength 


’  of  a  royal  dirit.  Nor  was  this  the 
i  sole  or  chief  mistake.  The  Tudors,  as 
:  efticient  administratoi-s,  h.ad  a  strong 
I  opinion  on  the  uselessness  of  laws  without 
pen.alties  for  those  who  infringed  them. 
In  state  affairs  they  had  little  difficulty  in 
carrying  Avith  them  that  out-of-doors  sup- 
[Mjrt  which  is  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  pen.al  provisions.  Their  harshest  en.act- 
ments  are  to  some  extent  palliated  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  embodiments  of  pop¬ 
ular  sentiment,  or  .at  any  rate  not  fta- 
grantly  in  violation  of  it.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  royal  scheme  of  religious  faith 
w'as  imposed  by  the  same  m.achinery,  the 
result  could  hardly  fail  to  be  very  difiTer- 
ent.  The  nation  was  decidedly  anti-Ro¬ 
manist  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
j)revented  it  from  beitig  neutr.al  betw'een 
(\atholicism  and  Protestantism,  so  as  to 
be  flexible  to  the  King’s  Middle  Scheme. 
Prote8t.antism,  as  a  religious  creed,  was 
necessarily  aggressive  in  its  attitude,  and 
definite  and  positive  in  its  positions ;  to 
exist  .at  all,  it  must  inevitably  dwell  upon 
'  points  of  difference  rather  than  of  agree¬ 
ment.  Compromise  at  this  stage  would 
empty  it  of  its  significance,  and  amount 
to  a  A'irtual  suicide.  It  .ass.ailed,  not  the 
mere  outworks,  but  the  very  citadel  of 
C.atholicism,  and  no  surrender  of  the  for¬ 
mer  only  could  be  accepted  as  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  The 
questions  which  had  been  awakened  by 
this  controversy  were  such,  that  any  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  le.aders 
of  the  Protestants  would  h.ave  only  led  to 
their  agit.ation  passing  into  the  hands  of 
more  uncompromising  managers.  Al¬ 
though  Protestantism  had  not  yet  aclnex'- 
cd  the  character  of  a  nation.al  movement, 
it  had  grow’n  so  deeply  dowm  into  the 
hearts  of  a  cotisiderable  section  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  as  to  defy  extirpation  at  the 
hands  of  any  one.  Its  existence  h.ad  be¬ 
come  a  political  and  social  neces.sity,  and 
that  existence  was  based  on  principles 
negative  of  all  compromise.  English 
Catholicism  Avas  at  first  more  open  to 
that  solution.  As  Avith  most  form.al  ad¬ 
herents  of  an  established  faith,  individual 
conviction  Av.as,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle,  rather  vague  and  unformed ; 
and  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the 
P.apjil  See  h.ad  opened  a  door  through 
Avhich  a  modified  Protestantism  might 
h.ave  been  introduced,  Avithout  alienating 
the  sympathies  or  irritating  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  great  majority  of  English 
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Catholics.  But  between  this  and  the 
creed  of  the  avowed  Protestants  there 
would  he  the  difference  of  a  negative  and 
a  j)ositive  system ;  and  though  a  skillful 
management  might  have  succeeded  in  as¬ 
signing  to  each  its  natural  and  proper 
))lace  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Kngland,  every  thing  wdiich  threw  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  the  more  important 
points  of  difference  between  the  two 
Churches  had  the  effect  of  thinning  the 
numbers  of  this  undecided  class,  and  re¬ 
cruiting  either  the  Catholic  or  Protestant 
camp  at  its  expense.  It  must  he  evident 
that  if  the  contest  were  prolonged,  and  as 
the  tradition  of  a  settled  authoritative 
faith  gradually  died  out,  the  nucleus  of  a 
middle  party  would  also  he  destroyed, 
and  the  partition  of  the  nation  between 
two  great  hostile  religious  camps  would 
be  completed.  The  more  decided  Catho¬ 
lics,  on  the  other  hand,  who  w’ere  fighting 
pro  aris  et  focis — the  partisans  of  the  pa¬ 
pal  supremacy — would  lose  no  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  widening  their  party  by  j)utting  in 
the  foreground  those  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  were  menaced  by 
the  Protestants,  and  still  cherished, 
through  ancestral  associations,  in  the 
body  of  the  nation,  and  exaggerating  the 
tendencies  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  concession,  however 
slight,  in  that  direction.  So  that  we  had, 
in  the  second  place,  a  class  of  formal 
Catholics,  whose  continued  existence  as 
such  was  incompatible  with  a  prolonged 
religious  struggle,  and  a  defeated  but  de¬ 
termined  body  of  Papists,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  whose  only  cluance  lav- 
in  prolonging  that  struggle  by  exalting 
non-essential  differences  into  essentials. 

The  wisest  statesman  might  have  failed 
in  an  entirely  satisfactory  settlement  of 
so  complicated  a  state  of  things ;  but  a 
wise  statesman,  or  one  who  was  endowed 
w-ith  <K>ngeni.al  qualities  of  mind,  might, 
as  the  history  of  the  three  succeeding 
centuries  leads  us  to  conclude,  h.ave  done 
much  towards  that  end,  or  might  at 
least  have  placed  the  state  in  a  tenable 
and  stable  position  in  relation  to  the 
struggle,  so  long  as  it  continued.  Com¬ 
promise,  in  the  sense  of  giving  up  any 
im{X)rtant  point  either  way,  and  subsiding 
into  tranquil  impartiality,  was  clearly  out 
of  the  question  at  that  time.  The  only 
compromise  which  could  be  accepted 
W'ould  be  that  implied  in  a  scheme  of 
comprehensive  toleration,  and  the  only 


'  basis  of  a  national  church  sanctioned  by 
i  authority  that  would  be  firm  and  durable 
I  must  be  laid  in  points  of  common  agree- 
I  ment.  To  arrive  at  these,  it  was,  in  the 
first  place,  essential  that  the  Crown  should 
I  take  up  an  independent  position,  removed 
from  the  field  of  religious  controversy, 
and  representing  common  national  inter¬ 
ests.  From  this  calm  vantage-ground  it 
might  have  acted  .as  a  moderator  of  pas¬ 
sions,  and  an  arbiter  and  balance  between 
extreme  tendencies;  8ecurin|T  to  each 
their  strictly  religious  standing-ground, 
but  denying  to  either  any  .assumption  of 
national  authority  which  it  had  not  fairly 
earned  by  its  sjiiritual  conquests.  Such 
views  as  these  in.ay  seem  vague  and  un¬ 
practical  in  the  face  of  the  jiositive  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  position  ;  but  in  their  want 
of  definiteness  lies  their  re.al  value.  The 
national  mind  of  England  was  undefined 
on  religious  questions,  and  none  but  the 
widest  and  most  flexible  rules  could  be 
properly  applicable  to  its  mamagement. 
Th.at  much  might  h.ave  been  done  in  this 
manner  at  the  commencement  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  England,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  more  extreme  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  were  very  localized,  the 
former  being  more  especially  character¬ 
istic  of  the  large  towns.  The  vague 
traditional  Catholicism  was  spread  over 
those  country  districts  which  then,  as 
now,  retained  longer  anccstijil  impres¬ 
sions.  To  force  upon  these  last  an  un- 
iniiigated  Protestantism,  would  be  as  in¬ 
judicious  .and  unjust  as  to  suppress  the 
onward  tendencies  in  the  first  c.asc.  The 
state  would  h.ave  found  ample  and  appro¬ 
priate  work  in  preserving  general  order 
and  mutual  forbearance,  and  in  devising  a 
remedy  against  those  ottenses  to  public 
morality  which  had  provoked  general  in¬ 
dignation  in  the  earlier  jiart  of  the  reign 
of  Henry,  and  had  been  denounced  by 
sober  C.atholics  as  decidedly  as  by  the 
most  zealous  Lollards. 

But  whatever  good  might  have  been 
effected  in  this  manner,  the  Tudors  had  no 
idea  of  a  temporizing  policy  which  involv¬ 
ed  such  a  studied  abstinence  on  the  part 
of  the  executive.  They  could  not  wait 
until  the  English  nation  had  w-orked  out 
the  problem  of  its  future  national  faith 
j  for  itself  and  in  its  own  way.  They  stej)- 
j  ped  in,  not  with  a  system  of  tolenance  and 
i  comprehension,  but  of  arbitrary  selection 
1  and  compulsory  imposition.  The  Tudors 
unhappily  were  theologians  as  w-ell  as 
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statesmen.  Henry  lia<l  earned  one  of  his 
titles  —  that  of  “  Defender  of  the  Faith” 
— by  a  treatise  in  answer  to  the  apostle 
of  the  Reformation.  lie  determined  to 
inaugurate  his  new  appellation  of  “  Su¬ 
preme  head  of  the  English  Church”  by 
imposing  on  Catholics  and  Protestants  a 
newly  devised  symbol  of  faith  obnoxious 
to  both.  Neither  Catholicism  nor  Pro¬ 
testantism  liad  attained  to  a  national  cha¬ 
racter  ;  therefore  both  Catholicism  and 
Protest.antism  were  to  cease  to  exist,  and 
a  scheme  was  to  take  their  place,  which 
we  c.aii  only  describe  by  8.aying  th.at  it 
contrived  most  successfully  to  combine 
the  worst  features  of  religious  dogmatism 
with  the  lowest  and  most  latitudinarian 
Erastianism.  And  this  w.as  to  be  not 
merely  the  residuary  or  p.assive  creed  of 
the  n.ation,  but  its  sole  and  .active  faith. 
Englishmen  were  not  merely  to  ce.ase  to 
be  dogm.atic  in  other  directions,  they 
were  also  to  become  dogmatic  for  this 
royal  tertium  quid.  The  enthusiasm  of 
C’atholics  and  Protestants  in  favor  of 
their  own  convictions  w.as  to  ce.ase,  and 
they  were  to  become  enthusiasts  for  a' 
scheme  in  which  they  had  no  interest  and 
the  faintest  faith.  There  is  something  so 
audacious  and  shameless  in  this  combined 
invocation  of  fanaticism  and  worldliness, 
that  we  see  at  once  the  Tudor  theory  of 
government  must  luave  been  based  upon 
a  i»rofound  contempt  for  individual  ch.a- 
r.acter  .as  well  as  individual  convictions. 
If  they  h.ad  believed  in  .any  general  exist¬ 
ence  of  high  principle  in  indiviilnal  oases, 
they  would  hardly  have  ventured  upon  a 
scheme  which  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to 
assume  a  natural  servility  or  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  amount  of  stolidity.  Hut  the  c.ase 
M’as  worse  than  this.  Had  the  king’s 
creed  been  formed  and  enunciated  once 
for  .all,  there  would  have  been  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  setting  up  a  fixed  standard 
of  faith,  around  which  the  national  opin¬ 
ion  might  possibly  be  induced  to  range 
itself.  Hut  Henry’s  creed  was  a  shifting 
one,  with  the  variations  in  his  ]>er.sonal 
and  domestic  relations,  and  not  even  a 
steadily  progressive  one.  It  sotight  to 
maintain  and  establish  itself  under  all  its 
ph.xses,  not  by  medi.ating  between  ex¬ 
treme  parties,  but  by  allowing  by  turns 
Protestants  and  Catholics  to  enjoy  an  in¬ 
stallment  of  power  to  persecute  their  ad¬ 
versaries.  The  extremities  to  which  Crom¬ 
well  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the 
license  afforded  for  a  time  after  his  fall  to 


the  Romanizing  bishops,  may  h.ave  been 
wise  measures  in  a  prince  whose  only 
desire  was  to  teach  .all  parties  to  tremble 
at  the  royal  displeasure  ;  but  it  inevit.ably 
prevented  the  adherents  of  the  court  re¬ 
ligion  from  being  other  than  sycophants 
and  time-.servers,  and  entailed  upon  the 
succeeding  generation  a  fatal  legacy  of 
religious  heart-burning  and  of  the  true 
odium  theologicum.  Religious  bigotry 
and  persecution  were  made  a  question  of 
time  and  not  of  principle  ;  men  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  hate  and  persecute  on  reli¬ 
gions  grounds;  but  they  were  deprived 
of  the  initiative,  .and  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  mere  hireling  executioners. 

So  far  as  the  outward  success  of  such  a 
policy  conld  say  .any  thing  for  it,  Henry 
might  indeed  boast  that  he  h.ad  gained 
his  object.  The  Tudors  never  faltered  in 
any  road  on  which  they  had  once  fairly 
entered  ;  and  Henry  h.ad  carried  through 
his  project  with  a  high  .and  unrelenting 
hand.  The  st.ake  ami  the  sc.affold  had 
done  their  work  with  impartial  injustice  ; 
the  earnest  on  both  sides  were  silenced, 
or  only  opened  their  months  when  it  suit¬ 
ed  the  king’s  plans  to  employ  their  zeal 
in  his  politico-religious  permutJitions.  A 
so-called  n.atioiial  (’hurch  existed,  into  out¬ 
ward  adherence  to  which  .all  others  had 
been  dr.agooned.  It  represented  nothing 
in  the  nation  but  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
king ;  but  while  the  king  lived  no  one 
dared  to  di.spute  th.at  will  on  snch  a  point ; 
and  the  general  acquiescence  might  h.ave 
been  mistaken  at  tirst  sight  for  a  legiti¬ 
mate  belief.  Hut  the  death  of  Henry  dis¬ 
pelled  such  dreams,  if  they  existed  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  his  courtiers.  Chance, 
rather  than  .any  deliberate  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  late  king,  threw  the  reins  of 
government  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  reign  into  the  hands  of  the  Protest¬ 
ants.  The  birth  of  Edward,  and  the  sub- 
scqtient  misadventure  of  the  C.atholic 
queen,  Catherine  Howard,  determined 
which  of  the  revolts  from  the  Middle 
Scheme  of  Henry  should  first  have  its 
w.ay.  The  gallant  and  accomplished, 
though  soraewh.at  insolently  ambitious, 
Earl  of  Surrey  h.ad  just  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  he.ad  —  possibly  for  a  meditated 
treason,  possibly  for  indiscreet  self^onfid- 
ence.  Ills  father,  the  old  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  expect¬ 
ing  every  hour  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold. 
Tlie  Catholic  party  had  received  the  last 
blow  from  the  dying  h.and  of  Henry,  and 
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the  Protestants  were  for  the  time  in  the  ' 
ascendant,  because  they  were  not  the 
latest  victims  of  the  royal  displeasure. 
The  Protestant  family  of  Seymour  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  and  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  realm.  An  uncle  of  the  young 
king  boldly  grasped  the  protectorate. 
The  will  of  Henry,  with  its  laborious  pro¬ 
visions  for  continuing  a  state  of  things 
which  depended  on  his  life  alone,  was 
swept  aside  as  idle  words  and  waste  pa¬ 
per.  The  lieformation  began  to  move 
onwards  ;  the  Protestants  of  England  and 
the  Continental  reformers  applauded  the 
movement,  and  thanked  God  with  light¬ 
ened  hearts  and  confident  hopes ;  the 
Catholics  hided  their  time  in  gloomy  and 
watchful  resentment ;  and  the  nation  at  I 
Large,  the  sheeKanchor  of  authority  gone, 
awaited  with  {»uzzled  expectation  wh.at ' 
would  be  the  new  spiritual  revelation 
from  high  quarters. 

Edward  Inmself  was  as  yet  too  mnch  a 
child,  and  till  the  very  last  part  of  his  life 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  others, 
to  m.ake  his  own  character  and  feelings  an 
important  element  in  the  history  of  his 
reign.  That  he  was  an  extraordinary  boy 
for  his  years  is  m.anifest  from  the  Journal 
which  he  has  left,  and  which  has  all  the 
marks  of  proceeding  from  the  mind  of  the 
boy  himself.  That  the  premature  devel¬ 
opment  ot  his  mind  was  connected  with 
the  physical  disease  which  brought  him 
to  so  earlv  a  grave,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  V^hether  a  ch.aracter  of  such  a  j 
peculiar  cast  would  ever,  under  any  cir- ' 
cumstances,  have  been  matured  into  a ' 
really  great  and  powerful  organizjition, ' 
may  be  well  doubted.  Its  tendencies 
were  just  and  conscientious,  but  they  i 
were  not  warm  or  generous.  There  is 
something  almost  heartless  in  the  cold  in¬ 
difference  with  which  Edward  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  violent  deaths  of  his 
uncles ;  and  we  can  hardly  think  that 
such  a  temperament  could  ever  have  re¬ 
commended  itself  to  the  English  nation, 
as  those  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  did  un¬ 
der  every  drawback.  His  whole  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  systematic,  and  his  religion 
was  systematic  also.  It  w.as  a  fonnnlar- 1 
ized  Protestantism,  and  orthodoxy  seems 
with  him  to  have  been  another  word  for  | 
an  intelligent  and  orderly  classification  of 
rebgious  phenomena.  It  distressed  him 
seriously  that  his  sister  Mary  could  not 
be  brought  to  see  the  useless  and  irra-  [ 
tional  character  of  her  popish  mass.  She 


considered  it  answer  enough  that  she  was 
not  disobeying  her  father’s  orders.  He 
was  irritated,  as  he  might  have  been  at 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  palp.able  blun¬ 
der  in  L.atin  com|K)sition.  The  Discourse 
on  the  lieformation  of  Abuses^  on  which 
Mr.  Fronde  lays  some  stress,  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  great  insight  wliich  Edward 
exhibited  into  the  condition  of  England 
and  the  abuses  of  the  government,  really 
goes  no  further  than  to  j)rove  that  the 
young  king,  who  was  fond  of  taking  notes 
of  facts  as  they  fell  under  his  notice,  had 
been  tempted  by  some  of  them  into  an 
exercise,  on  the  model  of  his  cla.s.sic.al  fa 
vorites,  on  the  duty  of  good  government. 
His  remedies  have  all  the  vagueness  of 
the  moral  speculations  in  which  clever 
youths  are  fond  of  indulging,  and  contain 
no  indic.ation  th.at  the  writer  had  any  in¬ 
sight  into  the  causes  and  re,al  bearings 
of  the  Jnatters  which  had  arresto<l  his 
attention. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford  .and  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  uncle  of  the  young  king, 
and  the  Protector  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward, 
was  a  man  wdiose  character  has  a  much 
more  important  bearing  on  the  history  ot 
England  than  that  of  his  royal  nephew. 
Mr.  Fronde  appears  to  us  to  have  done 
him  scant  justice,  if  we  look  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  ]x)sition,  and  the  glimpses 
we  are  .able  to  obhiin  of  his  real  washes 
and  intentions.  His  first  portrait  of  him 
is  the  most  favorable.  It  p.aints  him  as 
the  historian  supposes  th.at  he  was  at  the 
death  of  Henry,  and  when  his  own  inde¬ 
pendent  career  had  yet  to  be  entered 
upon.  “The  Earl  of  Ilertford,”  he  s.ays: 
“  ardent,  generous,  and  enthusiastic,  the 
popular  successful  general,  the  uncle  of 
Edward,  was  diss<atisfied  with  the  limited 
pow’ers  and  the  narrow  sphere  of  action 
which  had  been  a.ssigned  him.  He  saw 
England,  as  he  believed,  ripe  for  mighty 
changes  easy  of  accomplishment.  He 
saw  in  imagination  the  yet  imperfect  rev¬ 
olution  carried  out  to  completion,  and 
himself  as  the  achiever  of  the  triumph  re¬ 
membered  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
He  had  lived  in  a  reign  in  which  the  law's 
had  been  severe  beyond  precedent,  and 
where  even  speech  was  criminal.  He  w.as 
himself  a  believer  in  liberty  ;  he  imagined 
that  the  strong  band  could  now'  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  that  an  age  of  enlighten- 
>nent  was  at  hand,  w’hen  severity  could 
be  superseded  w'ith  gentleness,  and  force 
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by  persu-iaion.  But  to  accoinplisli  these 
pfi-eat  purposes  ho  required  a  lar*;er  me.a- 
sure  ol"  authority.”  There  in.ay  be  some 
truth  ill  this  character  of  Somerset  taken 
ill  itself;  but  as  an  explanation  of  the 
course  which  he  took  and  of  the  steps 
tiiaile  ill  advance  in  the  reformation  of  re- 
li;rion,  we  think  it  is  incomplete  and  tin- 
sitisfictory.  Somerset’s  own  tempera¬ 
ment  might  in  any  case  have  led  him  to  i 
prefer  the  more  gcneruusand  freer  course 
which  the  historian  speaks  of,  and  to  un¬ 
derrate  the  dithculties  with  which  such  a 
sudden  change  would  be  attended.  Hut 
it  is  aiiotlier  question  whether  any  choice 
of  the  course  which  he  should  pursue  was 
given  to  him,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Froude  understands  it  to  have  been. 
Thu  peculiar  and  anomalous  position  as¬ 
sumed  by  Henry  with  reference  to  the 
two  religious  parties  had  become,  even 
before  his  death,  almost  untenable.  None 
but  one  who  had  made  the  position  him¬ 
self,  and  by  his  strong  will  and  powerful 
ascendency  of  intellect  had  kept  it  so 
long,  could  have  continued  it  much  long¬ 
er  ;  and  the  last  proceedings  of  Henry, 
and  the  cominunicitiou  respecting  the 
e.icharist  with  which  he  startled  Cranmer, 
seems  to  indicate  a  growing  conviction  in 
the  mind  of  that  king  himself,  that  he 
must  soon  abandon  his  armed  noutr.ality, 
an*l  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  one 
of  the  combatants.  Much  more  must  this 
conviction  have  weigheci  U|M>n  Somerset. 
Hy  terrorism  alone,  it  is  useless  to  deny, 
had  Henry’s  via  media  been  imposed  on 
the  nation.  Hut  could  a  Council  of  lie-  i 
gency,  or  a  Protector  during  a  minority, 
venture  upon  maintaining  a  system  isola¬ 
ted  from  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  by  | 
such  violent  and  des|M)tic  means  ?  It  is  I 
beside  the  question  to  discuss  whether  the 
strong  hand  might  be  removed  with  safe¬ 
ty  ;  it  had  actually  been  removed  by  the 
hand  of  death,  and  there  was  no  one  who  ' 
could  hope,  with  the  smallest  chance  of 
success,  to  reimpose  it.  None  but  a  ma¬ 
ture  and  reigning  king,  and  a  reigning 
king  such  as  Henry,  could  h.ave  done  this. 
Henry  was  gone,  and  Elizabeth  came  too 
late  by  the  interval  of  two  revolutions. 
Somerset  had  no  choice  but  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  another  system ;  and  in  choos¬ 
ing  this  he  had  to  consider  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  lay  the  best  chances  of  forming  a 
strong  and  bencticial  government.  A 
Council  of  Regency  in  such  a  case  w’as 
equivalent  to  introducing  into  the  execu¬ 


tive  itself  the  chaos  from  which  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  rescue  the  country  at  large. 
A  council  could  bo  ellicient  only  with  a 
single  ruling  spirit ;  and  it  was  far  better 
that  the  form  of  divided  authority  should 
be  laid  aside  at  once,  and  that,  with  the 
title  and  office  of  Protector,  Somerset 
should  also  openly  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  public  affairs. 

Unable  to  stand  by  himself  as  Henry 
had  done,  Somerset’s  choice  between  fac¬ 
tions  could  only  lead  him  to  the  Reform¬ 
ers.  Hesides  his  own  convictions,  which 
led  him  in  that  direction,  his  social  posi¬ 
tion  dictated  the  same  choice.  The  older 
nobility  were  either  avowed  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  )>arty,  as  the  Howards,  or  leant 
in  that  direction  in  matters  of  religious 
dogma,  as  Ue  Vere  and  Talbot.  The  no¬ 
bility  attached  to  the  Reformation  and 
the  conformists,  who  h.ad  given  to  Henry 
their  outward  adhesion,  were  chieflj^  cre¬ 
ations  of  the  last  reign.  Somerset  himself 
was  one  of  them ;  and  the  parvenu  blood 
of  Seymour,  scorned  and  hated  as  such  by 
these  proud  relics  of  the  older  baronage, 
naturally  sought  refuge  and  support  with 
those  pedigrees  whicli  stood  on  a  similar 
footing.  But  to  secure  the  support  of  this 
party  an  onward  movement  in  the  Re¬ 
formation  was  .absolutely  necessary;  and 
Somerset  only  obeyed  that  sternest  of  all 
dictates  when  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  Protestant  revolt  .against  the  Middle 
Scheme  of  the  deceased  king.  So  that, 
after  allowing  the  first  demonstrations  of 
the  Protestants  to  proiluco  their  effect  on 
the  public  mind,  the  Protector  gave  the 
movement  “  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
government.”  “  A  general  order  is  given 
for  the  purification  of  the  churches,”  to 
adopt  Mr.  Fronde’s  margimal  summaries. 
“  Images  arc  put  away,  windows  broken, 
and  w.alls  whitew.a.shed.  A  general  visi¬ 
tation  is  instituted.  A  Book  of  Homilies 
is  issued,  with  instructions  for  the  clergy. 
The  behavior  of  the  country  clergy  to  be 
inquired  into.  Ancient  customs  are  to 
be  discontinued.”  We  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Froude  that  this  w.as  going  too  fast 
and  too  far.  As  he  remarks  in  his  admir¬ 
able  manner,  “  the  spirit  of  the  innova¬ 
tions  was  destructive  merely,  and  customs 
which  were  interwoven  in  the  details  of 
common  life  could  not  rudely  be  torn 
away  with  impunity.  To  most  men  habit 
is  the  moral  costume  which  saves  them 
from  barbarism ;  and  although  there  are 
costuiues  which  may  be  worse  than  naked- 
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ness,  it  is  one  thing  to  do  what  is  right,  it  [ 
is  another  to  do  it  rightly  and  at  the  right  i 
opportunity.”  The  policy  was  an  unsound  I 
one  ;  but  the  question  recurs  :.On  w’hom  | 
does  the  responsibility  of  its  being  consid- 1 
ered  necessary  rest  ?  and  was  it  not,  with  i 
all  its  faults  and  its  inevitable  provoca- 1 
tives  to  reaction,  a  nobler  and  healthier  | 
jK>licy  than  that  under  which  the  living  i 
thought  of  England  Avas  compressed  dur- 1 
ing  the  reign  of  Henry  ?  W e  may  lament  j 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  strong  hand,  but  when  its 
continuance  carried  with  it  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  a  nation,  is  it  not  better  that  men 
should  think  and  act  honestly,  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  intolerance  and  fanati¬ 
cism  ?  Religious  persecution  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  reign  of  Henry ;  an<i  if  it 
li.ad  now  ceased  to  be  regulated  by  the 
interests  or  caprices  of  a  king,  it  g.ained, 
surely,  in  its  moral  influence  on  both  per¬ 
secutors  and  persecuted  by  being  dictated 
by  sincere  conviction  in  a  considerable 
jmrtion  of  the  nation,  however  narrow 
and  however  deplorable. 

Hut  under  Somerset  the  reforming 
movement,  though  vexatious  .and  intole¬ 
rant  as  respected  the  feelings  and  convic- 1 
tions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  W’as  1 
mildness  itself  when  contnisted  with  the  | 
authorized  persecutions  of  the  reign  of] 
Henry.  A  Protestant  face  Avas  indeed  | 
put  by  the  hand  of  authority  on  the  pub- 1 
lie  serA’ices  of  religion,  but  the  fii'st  Act  j 
of  Uniformity,  in  January,  1549,  AA’.ason  the  | 
Avhole  a  moderate  measure  ;  the  second,  ! 
of  the  year  1552,  AA’hich  went  a  stage 
farther,  w.as  not  passed  till  after  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Somerset.  It  Avas  uj)on  the  ex¬ 
treme  Protest.ants  themselves,  the  “Ana¬ 
baptists”  and  “  Arians”  r.ather  than  the 
Romanists,  that  the  severer  penalties  of 
the  law  were  visited. 

The  difficulty  against  which  Somerset 
had  really  to  contend,  in  religious  as  well 
:vs  civil  mjitters,  Avas  well  and  emphatic- 
rilly  stated  by  the  shrewd  diplomatist  Sir 
William  Paget.  “  Society  in  a  realm,” 
he  wrote  to  the  Protector,  “  doth  consist 
:ind  is  maintained  by  means  of  religion 
.and  law ;  and  these  two  or  one  Avanting, 
farewell  all  just  society,  government,  jus¬ 
tice.  I  fear  at  home  is  neither.  The  use 
of  the  old  religion  is  forbidden  /  tlte  use 
of  the  next)  is  not  get  printed  in  the 
stomachs  of  eleven  of  twelve  parts  of  the 
realm."  The  legacy  of  selfishness,  unregu¬ 
lated  by  fixed  and  deeply-rooted  religious 


convictions,  w’hich  Henry  h.ad  beque.ath- 
ed  to  England  in  the  persons  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  his  court,  produced  its  natural 
effects  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
There  can  be  conceived  no  crisis  in  tho 
life  of  a  nation,  as  there  is  none  in  that  of 
an  individual,  more  dangerous  than  a 
change  in  religious  faith.  The  old  stand¬ 
ard  of  .authority  in  the  mind  once  remoA'- 
ed,  any  new  one,  however  conscientiously 
set  up  in  its  pl.ace,  c.an  not  escape  from 
tho  conditions  of  its  origin.  It  must 
rely  entirely  u|>on  its  continued  hold  on 
the  intellectual  apprehension  of  those  of 
Avhose  moral  conduct  it  is  become  the  ar¬ 
biter.  The  symbol  of  faith  is  not  exter- 
[  nal  enough  to  be  always  respected,  even 
when  appreciated  ;  and  the  human  mind 
I  is  too  apt  to  deceive  itself  by  juggling 
I  tricks,  to  become  with  safety  the  sole 
'  basis  of  religious  belief.  Tho  natural  dan- 
I  gers  of  such  a  transitional  state  had  been 
I  aggravated  by  the  restrictive  and  arbi- 
!  trarv  impositions  of  Henr}'.  There  Avas 
no  traditional  feeling  to  support  the 
anomalous  crec«l  Avhich  the  king  sought 
to  impose ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  civil 
arm  left  to  the  mind  of  most  men  only 
one  escape  in  a  continual  tampering  Avith 
their  consciences  so  as  to  force  their  con¬ 
victions  Avithin  the  letter  of  the  religion 
prescribed  by  law.  All  respect  was  soon 
lost  for  what  was  so  little  respected  by 
themselves;  .and  the  accession  of  Edward 
found  a  nation  with  the  outward  forms 
of  religious  faith,  but  Avith  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  morality  seriously  undermined. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  inconsist¬ 
ent  Avith  religious  fanaticism.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  adherence  to  a  particular  creed 
survived,  and  Avas  exaggerated  by  a 
consciousness  of  its  reality  having  become 
doubtful.  And  when  this  creed  gained  a 
j  he.althier  freedom  of  growth  under  the  aus- 
!  pices  of  the  Protector,  the  weeds  Avhich 
liad  groAvn  up  Avith  it  not  unfrequently 
detracted  from  its  seemliness,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  choke  it  altogether.  Somerset 
himself  had  not  escaped  unscathed  from 
this  dangerous  ordeal,  Avith  the  untoAvard 
consequences  of  which  he  had  to  contend 
in  the  body  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  ne¬ 
cessary  danger  from  which  no  great  reli¬ 
gious  movement  can  be  exempted,  and  it 
is  no  serious  disparagement  to  Somerset’s 
abilities  th.at  he  failed  to  cope  successfully 
with  it,  and  Avas  overwhelmed  by  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  very  movement  Avhich  it 
was  his  duty  .and  his  necessity  to  foster 
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and  promote.  But  this  very  moral  dete¬ 
rioration  in  Englishmen  since  the  Kelbrra- 
ation,  which  perplexed  and  distressed 
Latimer  and  Gilpin,  and  the  more  earnest 
Reformers,  was  the  means  of  bringing  out 
into  strong  relief  the  nobler  and  purer 
characteristics  of  the  Protector,  Perhaps 
his  own  position  as  a  jxtrvenu  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  result ;  if 
so,  however,  the  fact  is  nearly  a  solitary 
one  in  the  history  of  parvenm  /  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
reforming  Protector  lay  with  that  class  i 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  suftered  most 
in  consecpietjce  of  the  Reformation,  and 
who  had  most  reason  to  look  back  to  the 
times  of  crass  ignorance  and  full  stomachs. 
The  lower  classes  in  the  country  districts, 
who  depended  most  of  all  on  those  in 
immediate  local  authority  over  them,  h.ad 
exj)erienccd  to  a  frightful  extent  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  suljstitution  of  the  de¬ 
moralized  selfishness  of  individuals  for  the 
customary  benevolence  of  eleem<»synary 
<*orporations,  and  of  the  gr.asping  acqui¬ 
sitiveness  of  struggling  .aspirants  for  court 
favor,  for  the  open  handed  hospitality  of 
former  times.  Men’s  hearts  seemed  to 
have  grown  hard  in  projmrtion  as  their 
consciences  had  become  restless.  The  Re¬ 
formation  h.ad,  like  the  <TOS|»el,  in  its  pro¬ 
mulgation  brought  any  thing  but  peace 
and  happiness  into  the  houselndds  of 
England.  Old  ties  h.ad  been  rent 
asunder ;  old  laws  repe.aled  or  violated 
with  impunity.  Prices  had  risen,  wages 
had  fallen.  Wealth  setmied  to  have 
passed  aw.ay  from  the  generality,  and  to 
Itave  concentrated  itself  in  the  persons  of 
a  comparatively  few  individuals.  Dress 
and  expenditure  on  the  part  of  these 
wealthy  few  w;is  lavish,  without  any 
sensibly  beneficial  infiuence  on  those  be¬ 
low.  Somerset’s  own  household  was  mag¬ 
nificent  beyond  .all  the  just  re(piirements 
of  his  position.  Others  with  less  excuse 
Ibllowed  his  example ;  while  the  working 
classes  covered  the  highways  with  their 
poverty-stricken  and  starving  multitudes, 
and  were  re.ady  to  commit  their  lives  and 
tbrtunes  to  any  enterprise,  however  de.s- 
perate,  which  offered  an  esc.ai»e  from  their 
intolerable  misery.  Somerset,  selfish  and 
self-indulgent  though  he  w.as  in  some 
things,  felt  keenly  this  result  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  which  he  was  the  recognized 
head,  and,  encouraged  by  such  men  as 
Latimer,  tried  with  earnest  sincerity  to 
grapple  with  its  evils.  But  in  his  at¬ 


tempts  to  modenate  the  grasping  spirit 
of  the  land-holders,  and  to  restrain  the 
victims,  partly  of  their  selfishness,  partly 
of  inevitable  social  ch.anges,  from  resort¬ 
ing  to  violent  and  excessive  means  of 
redress,  he  almost  wholly  failed;  nor  w.as 
he  wise  in  some  of  the  methods  ho  .adopt¬ 
ed  to  eftect  his  end.  lie  failed  to  obt.ain 
for  the  iH?ople  what  he  desired ;  he  pro¬ 
voked,  with  fatal  results  to  himself,  the 
h.atred  of  the  land-owners.  He  fell,  the 
victim  of  intrigues,  m  which  personal  sel- 
i  fishness  was  thinly  vailed  by  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  public  motives,  though  only  too 
much  helped  to  success  by  tlie  manifest 
errors  and  misfortunes  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  succumbed  before  a  man  in 
whom  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the 
previous  reign  had  worked  m®re  fatally, 
l)ec.ause  on  a  less  noble  soil ;  but  in  fdling, 
Somerset  left  behind  him  his  surest  title 
to  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  his 
strongest  .aj)])e.al  to  their  commiseration 
and  allowance  for  his  failings  in  the  love 
of  the  common  pecmle,  of  which  not  even 
failure  and  the  scaflold  could  rob  him. 

The  second  ruler  of  England  during 
the  nominal  reign  of  Edward  was  John 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  .and  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  son  of  Henry 
VII.’s  favorite  and  the  father  of  Eliz.a- 
beth’s  favorite,  he  him.self  enjoyed  until 
the  death  of  Edward  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  progressive  .advancement.  We 
can  not  introduce  him  better  than  by 
giving  at  length  the  character  with  which 
he  is  ushered  into  the  |>ages  of  Mr. 
Fronde’s  history ;  “  Perfectly  free  from 
vague  enthusi.asrn,  in  his  faults  and  in  his 
virtues  he  w.as  .alike  distinguished  from 
the  Protector.  Shrewd,  silent,  cunning, 
and  plau.sible,  he  had  avoided  open  colli¬ 
sion  with  the  uncle  of  the  king;  he  h.ad 
been  einploj  ed  iqion  the  northern  Ixjrder, 
where  he  had  done  his  own  work  skillful¬ 
ly  ;  and  if  he  had  opposed  Somerset’s 
imprudent  schemes,  he  had  submitted 
like  the  rest,  .as  long  as  submission  was 
possible.  lie  h.ad  the  art  of  gaining  influ¬ 
ence  by  affecting  to  disclaim  a  desire  for 
it ;  and  in  his  letters,  of  which  many  re¬ 
main  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  there  is  a 
tone  of  studied  moderation,  a  seeming 
disinterestedness,  a  thoughtful  anxiety 
for  others.  With  something  of  the  reali¬ 
ty,  something  of  the  affectation  of  high 
qualities,  with  great  personal  courage,  and 
a  coolness  which  never  allowed  him  to  bo 
off*  his  guard,  he  had  a  character  well 
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fitted  to  impose  on  othei*8,  because  first  of  I 
ail,  it  is  likely  that  he  had  imposed  upon  i 
himself.”  This  is  a  portrait  which,  from  | 
its  indistinctness  in  some  points,  might  i 
easily  be  converted  by  an  advocate  of 
Northumberland  into  a  paneygric.  In¬ 
deed,  not  merely  plausible  palliations,  but 
undisguised  ])aneygrics,  have  been  based 
on  much  fewer  historical  concessions  in  I 
the  case  of  other  great  men.  Hut  in  the  I 
pages  of  Mr.  Fronde  Dudley’s  character 
grows  darker  and  <larker  as  the  narrative 
advances,  until  the  jMirtrait,  if  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  consistent  in  itself,  is  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  the  qualities  awarded 
to  him  in  the  foregoing  passage.  In  the 
closing  scenes  of  Northumberland’s  career 
we  miss  the  intellectual  clearness  and  the 
shrewd  watchfulness  which  are  made  the 
leading  features  in  this  earlier  portrait. 
Ilis  mental  capacity  scarcely  raises  him 
above  our  contempt,  any  more  than  his 
moral  weakness.  He  was,  |)erhaps,  an 
example  of  that  class  of  minds  whose  en¬ 
dowments  are  8|>ecial,  and,  we  might  say, 
professional  in  their  character,  and  who 
consequently  are  unequal  to  the  wider 
demands  from  the  administrator  of  the 
multiform  business  of  a  great  state  ;  who 
are  brave  without  possessing  the  calm 
selfpossessiou  of  true  and  sustained 
courage,  are  clever  and  shrewd  without 
dee|)er  intuitions  of  nobler  ends,  and  con¬ 
sequently  with  a  defective  insight  into  the 
more  subtle  distinctions  of  human  charac¬ 
ter,  and  who  rise  rather  through  the  ex¬ 
pectations  excited  by  the  completeness  of 
their  own  qualifications  for  a  secondary 
position,  than  from  any  great  affectation 
on  their  part  of  virtues  which  they'  have 
no  intention  of  pennanently  displaying. 
Northumberland,  too,  it  must  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  had  his  grave  dLsjidvantages  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  the  outset  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  He  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  man 
who  had  perished  in  the  fullness  of  his 
popularity  with  a  large  portion  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  all  the  odium  with  the 
people  of  ingratitude  to  his  former  bene¬ 
factor  ;  nor,  even  if  it  be  true  that  it  had 
come  to  be  matter  of  life  and  death  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  that  Somerset’s  exist¬ 
ence  menaced  that  of  Northumberland, 
could  the  successful  anticipator  of  the 
fatal  blow  hope  to  obtain  the  sympathy 
attaching  to  his  popular  victim.  The 
heyday  of  the  Reformation  had  gone  by 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  helm  of  affairs. 
The  bright  visions  which  had  attended 


the  opening  years  of  Edward’s  reign  had 
passed  away.  All  the  woi*st  features  of 
the  Reforming  movement,  in  its  harsh 
narrowness  and  its  tainted  advocates,  had 
been  pressing  u|x>n  public  attention.  The 
clouds  were  fiwt  gathering  which  threat¬ 
ened  a  return  of  civil  convulsions,  if  not 
of  the  darkness  of  a  Popish  restoration  ; 
and  Northumberland  was  called  upon  to 
ride  the  whirlwind  for  which  he  was  only 
partially  answerable.  The  braver  and  bet¬ 
ter  spirits  among  the  Reformers  openly 
denounced  the  evil  and  bewailed  the  in- 
I  evitable  conseqtiences.  The  more  timid, 

*  such  :is  Cranmer,  after  contributing  their 
j  sh.are  to  the  mistdiief  bj'  violations  of  law. 
j  and  justice,  shrank  back  into  a  corner, 

I  and  busied  themselvein  the  humbler  work 
of  forging  new  fetters  for  the  conscience 
in  forty-two  Protestant  articles  of  faith. 
Hut  NorthumiKjrland  at  atiy  rate  stood 
to  his  post,  and  fought  his  increasingly 
doubtful  battle  with  the  boldness  of  a 
desperate  gambler,  though  not  of  a 
foresi'eing  statesman ;  and  upon  Nor- 
thnm)>erland  first  of  all  fell  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  his  own  rash  errors  and  his  own 
ambitious  crimes. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  England  on  reli¬ 
gious  matters  in  the  closing  year  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  reigti  may  be  descrilKjd  with  tole¬ 
rable  accuracy’  in  Mr.  Fronde’s  own 
words.  Speaking  of  the  rising  prospects 
of  Mary’,  he  says : 

“A  return  of  communion  with  the  See  of 
Rome  was  unttiought  of.  Mary  herself  was 
not  supposed  to  desire  what,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  country’  she  had  renounced  undei 
her  father.  A  return  to  the  constitution  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  her  father  left  it  [?]  was  probably  the 
wish  of  three  quarters  of  the  English  nation. 
The  orthodox  Cotholics  were  outraged  by  the 
impri.sonment  of  the  bishop.s,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  law  of  opinions  which  they  accounted 
as  heresy.  The  moderate  English  party  had  no 
sympathy  with  a  tyranny  which  had  thrust  the 
views  of  foreign  Reformers  by  force  upon  the 
people.  Even  the  citizens  of  Ix)ndon,  where 
Protestantism  had  the  strongest  hold,  had  been 
offended  by  the  offensive  combination  of  sacri 
lege  and  spoliation  with  a  pedantry  which  could 
not  bear  the  sound  of  the  church-lnjlls,  and  re¬ 
garded  an  organ  as  impioua  The  clergy,  at  the 
moment  when  the  king's  illness  became  serious, 
were  being  subjected  to  a  compulsory  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Forty-two  Articles,  under  pain  of 
ejection  from  their  benefices ;  while  the  univer¬ 
sal  corruption  of  public  functionaries,  the  suffer 
ings  of  the  poor,  the  ruin  of  the  currency,  and 
the  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  reflected 
double  discredit  on  the  opinions  of  which  these 
were  considered  the  results.” 
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This  picture,  perhaps  too  universally 
somber  in  its  colorinfj,  is  meant  by  the 
historian  to  be  confined  to  the  reign  of 
Edward,  and  the  fuller  development  of 
the  Reformation  under  him;  but  much 
of  it  was  transferred,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  tbe  preceding  reign,  and 
only  an  additional  intensity  imparted  to 
it  by  time,  llie  torrent  burst  its  bounds 
in  one  direction  when  the  barriers  which 
held  it  W’ere  withdrawn  by  the  death  of 
Henry  ;  Vmt  its  pent-up  waters  had  gath¬ 
ered  much  of  their  imitetuous  strength 
from  the  violent  restraint  which  had  been 
laid  u|)on  their  natural  progress.  The 
Reformation,  under  Edward,  it  is  true, 
brought  uj)on  the  land  much  immediate 
evil  and  misery — it  also,  however,  en¬ 
tailed  u|)oii  it  many  lasting  blessings :  it 
swept  away  much  that  was  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  cotempoi’aries,  but  it  also  re¬ 
moved  at  once,  and  forever,  many  cii.s- 
tomary  abuses  and  degrading  supersti¬ 
tions,  which  wouhl  jtrobably  have  yielded 
only  to  a  hand  of  violence.  The  return¬ 
ing  wave  of  superstition  never  again 
could  attain  to  the  same  Avater-mark. 
The  English  nation,  though,  as  a  whole, 
it  repudiated  the  extreme  form  to  which 
the  Reformation  had  been  pushed,  would 
never  again  tolerate  with  the  sjime 
ji.atience  even  the  mitigated  ('atholicism 
of  the  days  of  Henry.  The  church  sys¬ 
tem  of  Edward  disappeared  with  small 
regret  along  with  those  who  had  brought 
discredit  Uj)on  it  by  their  selfish  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  had  gained  sufiicient  hold  on 
the  mind  of  the  nation  to  revive,  with 
hap])ier  auspices,  when  jtiirified  from  the 
alloy  of  worldly  selfishness  by  the  fires  of 
Smithfield. 

The  Protestant  revolt  having  run  its 
course,  and  been  brought  to  a  premature 
conclusion,  the  Catholic  reaction,  in  its 
turn,  occtipied  the  field.  It  began  Avith 
all  the  prenthje  of  the  seemingly  disas¬ 
trous  failure  of  its  rival.  It  had  escaped, 
by  the  force  of  accomplished  events,  from 
the  false  position  in  which  it  Avas  placed, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry,  between  an  unpoj)- 
ular  dependence  on  Rome  and  the  quasi 
Catholic  convictions  of  the  king.  It 
might  become  more  completely  nafimal 
than  the  Church  had  yet  been  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  if  it  Avould 
only  refrain  from  the  error  of  becoming 
papal.  In  the  public  feeling  toAvards  its 
royal  patron  Avere  united  the  national  at¬ 
tachment  paid  to  the  lineal  successor  of 


an  ancient  line  of  kings,  and  the  respect 
felt  for  her  fidelity  to  her  religious  con¬ 
victions  under  every  trial.  The  gallant 
spirit  with  which  Mary  had  thrown  her¬ 
self  into  the  contest  for  her  croAvn,  against 
the  timid  dissuasions  of  the  imperial  am- 
ba.ssador,  and  in  spite  of  the  anxious  forc- 
bo<ling8  of  the  AA'orldly  Aviso  Charles  V., 
had  cast  a  certain  halo'of  greatness  about 
her  character,  AA'hich  was  reflected  upon 
the  religion  with  AA’hich  she  had  identified 
herself.  Under  Henry,  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  might  be  fairly  said  to  have  been 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  AA'hich  prevent¬ 
ed  its  intrinsic  merits  from  being  esti- 
matA^d.  Now,  freed  from  embarrassing 
traditions,  and  AVith  the  aid  of  that  {>o|)U- 
lar  forgetful iu*ss  of  long-piist  evils  aa’IiicIi 
is  a  most  jK)worful  agent  in  all  restora¬ 
tions,  it  started  under  the  happiest  aus¬ 
pices;  and  nothing  but  gross  incapacity 
in  its  managers,  or  its  inherent  badness 
and  incompatibility  AA’ith  English  society, 
could  bring  about  any  but  a  favorable 
issue. 

Of  the  Catholic  reactionary  movement, 
Mary  herself  is,  Ave  need  hardly  say,  the 
central  figure.  To  her  royal  courage  it 
owed  its  great  success  at  the  outset ;  to 
her  obstinate  adherence  to  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  the  line  of  policy  dictated  by 
duty  it  oAA'ed  its  first  difficulties,  and  to 
her  morbid  eagerness  for  a  Spanish  hus¬ 
band  its  imminent  danger  of  a  sudden 
fatal  cata.strophe  ;  to  her  undaunted  bear¬ 
ing  alone  in  the  crisis  Avhich  she  Ihatl  her¬ 
self  provoked  it  again  OAved  its  safety  and 
triumph ;  to  her  growing  fanaticism  and 
increasingly  gloomy  bigotry  it  OAves,  in  a 
groat  degree,  the  hateful  associations  of 
the  blazing  fagot  and  the  martyr’s  stake, 
Avith  Avhich  its  doctrines  have  been  ever 
since  clouded  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  ; 
and  Avith  her  death  disappeared  the  last 
chance  of  upholding  that  system  Avhich 
'  the  imperious  Avill  of  Henry  had  not  been 
I  able  to  deprive  of  the  affections  of  a  large 
1  portion  of  the  nation,  and  of  Avhich  the 
j  temporary  triumph  of  its  adversaries, 

!  during  the  reign  of  EdAvard,  had  only 
;  served  to  demonstrate  the  inherent 
'  strength. 

\  ]Mary  is  Mr.  Fronde’s  most  successful 
1  historical  portrait.  He  had  just  enough 
‘  symjwthy  with  the  daughter  of  Henry 
;  VIII. — just  enough  appreciation  of  those 
!  among  the  higher  qualities  of  the  Tudor 
family  AA'hich  Mary  displayed  —  just 
I  enough  dislike  to  the  more  uncomprorais- 
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iu<T  Protestants,  who  were  a  trouble  and 
offense  to  Henry  ainl  a  difficulty  to  Eliza- 
l>eth — to  counterbalance  his  natural  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  Romish  queen  as  the 
zealous  undoer  of  the  work  of  her  father. 
M.ary’s  English  characteristics  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  conbned  to  those  qualities 
of  undaunted  courage  and  indomitalile 
and  unflinching  persistence  in  a  once  con¬ 
ceived  pur|)ose,  which  the  Tudors  shared 
with  their  subjects.  In  other  respects 
she  was  e^entially  Sp.anish  in  her  feelings 
and  ideas.  It  was  more  than  a  jwlitical 
or  religious  fancy  which  led  her  to  yearn 
for  the  match  with  Philip  of  Spsiin.  It 
was  rather  an  instinct  of  her  physical  and 
mental  constitution.  She  felt  as  a  Span¬ 
iard  even  when  she  acted  and  spoke  as 
an  Englishwoman.  The  fa.shlon  of  her 
mind  and  her  daily  habits  had  ail  the  stiff 
and  proud  formality  of  the  Spanish  court ; 
her  bearing  might  inspire  respect,  where 
her  minute  and  morbid  devoteeism  did 
not  provoke  contempt,  but  it  failed  to 
rouse  enthusiasm  or  secure  waian  affec¬ 
tion.  Her  chanicter  w.as  natiir.ally  honest 
and  straiglitforward ;  and  she  only  de¬ 
viated  from  truth  and  practiced  dissimu- 
Lation  where  the  superior  interests  of  her 
Church  or  the  persuasions  of  her  most 
trusted  atlvisers  had  convinced  her  that 
it  was  [>ardonable,  and  even  her  duty  so 
to  do.  On  the  whole,  we  think  she  was 
more  conscientious  than  Mr.  Froude  has 
succeeded  in  proving  th.at  Henry  was,  or 
than  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  succeed  in 
proving  Elizabeth  to  h.ave  been.  Hut, 
though  an  honest  and  brave  queen,  Mary 
had  few  statesmanlike  qualities.  Her 
end  w.as  single  and  set  clearly  before  her, 
but  the  w.ays  by  which  she  walked  to¬ 
wards  it  were  ill-chosen — selected  with 
little  regard  to  the  necessities  of  her  posi¬ 
tion.  All  delay  was  to  her  mind  a  sin,  as 
well  as  a  heavy  weight  of  misery.  The 
early  circumstances  of  lier  life  had  tinged 
with  a  morbid  character  all  her  impres¬ 
sions  and  impulses,  whether  sanguine  or 
the  reverse.  For  years  she  had  brooded 
over  her  mother’s  wrongs,  her  own  with¬ 
held  rights,  and  the  growing  desolation 
of  the  Church  of  God.  She  then  figured 
herself  as  one  who  had  been  destined  by 
heaven  to  wear  out  a  long  martyrdom  of 
sorrow  and  humiliation,  .and  she  strung 
up  her  nerves  to  the  trial,  .and  suffered 
all  her  w^armer  and  more  hopeful  feelings 
to  be  frozen  into  a  cold,  unmoved,  death¬ 
like  endurance.  When  the  unpopularity 


'  .and  errors  of  Xorthumberland,  .and  the 
j  rising  enthusiasm  of  the  English  people 
I  in  her  cause,  seemed  to  invite  her  from  her 
I  retirement  to  the  struggles  of  the  world, 

I  a  new’  light  flashed  upon  her  as  to  her 
:  destined  mission.  The  first  st.age  of  her 
I  trial  had  been  p.assed -through  with  faith- 
i  fulness,  and  heaven  had  rewarded  her 
I  by  choosing  her,  thus  approved  by  suffer¬ 
ing,  for  the  nobler  work  of  reestablishing 
the  fallen  altars  in  the  high  places  in  the 
hand.  She  felt  herself  an  ajiostle  now  iu- 
I  stead  of  a  martyr,  and  with  the  sword  of 
j  faith  in  her  hand,  she  went  forth,  resolute 
I  to  allow  no  danger  to  herself  to  deter 
her,  no  w’orldly  distrust  of  the  guidance 
I  and  help  of  heaven  to  «liscoui-.age  or  hold 
:  her  hack.  What  could  be  more  opposed 
I  to  the  resjdts  of  human  reasoning  than 
i  her  present  elevation  ?  Who,  after  sucli 
[  a  demonstr.ation  of  the  high  purpr>se  of 
I  (iod,  should  dare  to  doubt  or  falter  in 
the  path  he  h.ad  jiointed  out  ?  The  im- 
;  peri.al  ambassador  and  his  imperial  m.aster 
5  might  hesitate,  and  suggest  caution  and 
delay ;  hut  had  they  not  done  so  when 
hesitation  and  del.ay  would  have  consign- 
1  ed  her  to  the  Tower-jwisons  instead  of 
i  the  palace  ?  Her  English  Catholic  advis¬ 
ers  might  hint  at  compromises,  and  speak 
of  accomplished  and  irrevocable  acts  of 
ecclesiastical  spoliation.  She  might  be 
j  forced  to  yield  for  the  time  for  want  of 
I  immediate  instruments  of  lier  wishes  ;  but 
I  the  conviction,  and  the  determination  to 
act  on  the  conviction,  remained  fixetl,  in 
1  her  breast,  awaiting  the  first  oj)portimity 
for  action.  Philip  himself — a  bigot,  but 
a  politician — might  shrink  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  in  a  wider  j>oint  of  view  of  run¬ 
ning  counter  to  the  rooted  feelings  of  the 
I  nation.  The  l*ope  himself  might  counte 
nance  or  even  suggest  gentler  methods  ; 
but  Mary  had  a  divine  commission  in  her 
own  heart’s  faith,  of  which  even  pa]).al  in¬ 
fallibility  could  only  imperfectly  read  the 
j  im])ort,  and  which  called  upon  her  to  be 
I  up  and  doing  while  the  liglit  of  d.ay  still 
j  continued,  lest  the  night  of  heretic  dark- 
I  ness  should  suddenly  return,  in  which  no 
I  such  w’ork  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Froude  has  disentangled  very  skill¬ 
fully  the  natural  disposition  of  Mary  from 
'  the  policy  dictated  by  her  sense  of  reli¬ 
gious  duty,  and  imposed  u|K)n  her  by  the 
constant  solicitations  of  advisers.  The 
i  deaths  both  of  Northumberland  and  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  must  be  .attributed  to 
I  the  last  r.ather  than  the  former  motive. 
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Mary,  when  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
herself,  apart  from  the  religious  fana¬ 
tic  and  the  Catholic  politici.'in,  seems  to 
have  been  far  from  cruel  in  her  disj)osi- 
tion.  She  had  not  the  fierceness  of  her 
father,  and  except  perhaps  in  the  solitary 
case  of  Cranmer,  can  not  be  held  to  h.ave 
been  vindictive.  Let  but  the  trimnph 
and  restoration  of  the  true  religion  be  as¬ 
sured,  and  it  was  enough  for  Mary.  In 
her  domestic  relations  the  mxeen  appears 
in  a  less  pleasing  light.  We  c.an  excuse 
her  ill-concealed  hatred  of  hiliz.abeth,  tlie 
presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown,  in  the 
flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  one  party,  the  hope  and  object  of 
incre.asing  interest  to  the  w'hole  n.ation. 
Hut  the  manner  in  which  the  jealousy  of 
the  Queen  was  displayed  towards  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Holeyn  exhibits  most 
of  the  w’caknesses  of  her  character,  both 
intellectu.al  and  moral.  In  the  slight  no¬ 
tices  of  Eliz^ibelh  given  in  these  volumes 
w’e  see  the  first  shadowings  forth  of  wdiat 
promises  to  bo  after  .all  the  leading  inter¬ 
est  of  Mr.  Fronde’s  history;  and  it  is 
some  excuse  for  Mary  that  eveii  now  we 
seem  to  grudge,  as  many  did  in  those 
days,  the  years  which  are  to  el.apse  before 
the  curtain  falls  on  her  checkered  for¬ 
tunes,  and  rises  again  on  the  glories  of 
her  more  highly  gifted  rival.  Mary  was 
not  w’anting  in  that  amount  of  penetra¬ 
tion  which  jealousy,  particularly  in  a  w'o- 
man,  gives  into  the  character  of  another  ; 
and  the  result  of  her  reading  of  the  mind  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  bitter  conviction,  which 
she  vainly  endeavored  to  stifle,  that  she 
would  succeed  in  overturning  all  ‘  that 
Mary  had  so  eagerly  rebuilt.  The 
(iueen’s  relations  with  her  husband,  Philip, 
are  even  less  pleasing ;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Fronde  that  the  picture  is  one 
to  be  hastily  sketched,  and  escaped  from 
as  quickly  .as  possible.  The  self-deluded 
.and  doting  bride  of  a  hnsb.and  on  whom 
she  had  been  forced,  in  spite  of  his  scarce¬ 
ly  dissembled  distaste  and  repugn.ance, 
the  haggard  and  care-worn  woman,  never 
young  in  her  feelings,  and  now  no  longer 
young  in  ye.ars,  aping  the  passionate  and 
love-sick  humors  of  a  girl,  is  no  pleasing 
sj)cct.acle  in  .any  one,  and  le.ast  of  all  in  a 
queen.  Philip  is  but  slightly  sketched  by 
the  histori.an,  e.xccpt  in  his  more  sensual 
aspects.  The  finished  portrait  of  the 
master  of  the  invincible  Armada  is,  we 
suppose,  reserved  for  the  more  brilliant 
.age  of  Eliziibeth.  Of  a  future  matrimo 


nlal  alliance  wdth  that  princess,  according 
to  Mr.  Froude,  he  entertained  some  idea 
even  during  the  life  of  Mary ;  and  this 
last  fiict  (if  true)  is  all  that  is  wanting  to 
fill  up  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  the  un¬ 
happy  Queen  had  to  drink  to  the  dregs. 

Besides  Mary,  if  we  pass  by  the  impe¬ 
rial  .ambass.ador  Uenara,  who  is  more  a 
politici.an  th.au  a  Catholic  enthusiast,  the 
principal  figures  in  the  reactionary  party 
are  Gai-diner,  Bonner,  and  Pole.  Of 
tlxese,  Gardiner  is  the  most  interesting,  as 
being  the  type  of  those  religionists  in 
England  who  were  good  Catholics,  but 
bad  P.apists ;  Avho  were  vehement  to  the 
extremities  of  fire  and  the  ax  against 
doctrin.al  heretics,  but  w’ould  not  have 
been  unwilling  to  see  the  foreign  and 
8omi-|K)litic.al  .authority  of  the  Papal  See 
sh.aken  off.  Although  in  the  hight  of  the 
reaction  under  Mary,  and  with  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  sufferings  under  a  Protest¬ 
ant  king  fresh  in  his  mind,  Gardiner  made 
a  contrite  recantation  of  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  suprem.acy  of  the  Church  a.s- 
snmed  by  Henry,  there  c.an  be  no  doubt 
that  his  real  feelings  were  adverse  to  the 
jiretensions  of  Rome.  Like  most  men, 
C.atholic  and  Protestant,  he  had  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  compromised  himself  undei’ 
Henry  on  other  points.  Even  Latimer, 
bold  and  uncompromising  in  other  cases, 
seems  to  have  shrunk  back  from  confront¬ 
ing  the  real  crimes  of  that  king ;  and  in 
his  most  plain-spe.aking  discourses  adopts 
a  tone  of  s.atire  calculated  r.ather  to  tickle 
the  ears  than  move  the  conscience  of  his 
roy.al  auditor.  "We  must  not,  then,  blamt- 
Gardiner  if  he  too  stood  less  on  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  gen¬ 
eral  character.  The  reforming  era  under 
Edward  afforded  him — as  the  Mari.an  re¬ 
action  afforded  the  more  sincere  Protest¬ 
ants —  .an  opportunity  of  redeeming  his 
time-serving  conduct,  and  of  regaining 
the  respect,  if  not  the  approv.al,  of  posteri¬ 
ty.  The  coarse  brut.ality  of  Bonner,  which 
gained  for  him,  in  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion,  even  an  undue  share  of  the  detest.a- 
tion  with  which  the  agents  of  the  Marian 
persecutions  were  loaded,  serves  as  .an  ex¬ 
cellent  foil  to  the  polished,  scholarly,  and 
somewhat  jesuitical  fanaticism  of  Gardi¬ 
ner.  Both,  .again,  are  contrasted  strik¬ 
ingly  with  the  burning  zeal  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  seemed  to  have  become  again  in¬ 
carnate,  preaching  a  holy  war  against  a 
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new  army  of  infidel  heretics.  This  fiery  I 
and  uncompromising  evangelist  of  Rome 
seems  to  have  personified  the  doctrines  he 
was  combating  ;  and  to  liave  been  almost 
iiicapable  of  a  religious  controversy  in 
which  he  could  not  enter  a  field  of  deadly 
combat  with  some  individual  and  repre¬ 
sentative  foe.  On  Henry,  as  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  roy.al  usurpation  on  the  rights  of 
holy  Church  and  the  Satan  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  faith  of  England,  he  poured  forth 
the  vials  of  his  wr.ath  with  small  discre¬ 
tion  as  to  facts,  and  less  reserve  as  to  lan¬ 
guage.  Perhaps  something  of  the  linger¬ 
ing  hatred  of  the  more  legitimate  Plan- 
tagenets  for  the  descendant  of  Katherine 
Swinford  mingled  unconsciously  w'ith  this 

fwi’sonal  controveisy.  Like  Mary,  he 
lad  waited  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  (lays  of  the  Church’s  deso¬ 
lation  under  Edward.  When  M.ary  en¬ 
tered  on  her  enthusiastic  enterprise,  lie 
he  was  the  one  who  most  completely  sym- 1 
pathized  w'ith  her  feelings  —  perhaps  the  j 
only  one  who  did  so.  The  wary  caution 
of  the  Em|>eror,  and  Gardiner’s  jealous 
and  English  distrust  of  the  uncompromis-  | 
ing  advocate  of  Papal  supremacy,  kept 
him  for  some  time  from  the  scene  of  the 
grow’ing  triumphs  of  Catholicism.  Again 
and  again  he  implored  to  be  allowed  to 
place  his  foot  on  his  native  soil,  confident 
that  his  presence  would  be  sufficient  to 
set  a  stani])  of  permanence  on  the  re¬ 
action.  When  at  length  he  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  return,  the  way  had  been  made 
smooth  before  him,  and  he  had  only  to 
perform  the  congenial  and  joyful  task  of 
welcoming  back  to  the  fold  of  Rome,  and 
solemnly  absolving,  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  fatlicr,  a  repentant  nation  and  their 
ecstatic  sovereign.  This  solemn  scene  of 
national  humiliation  is  described  by  Mr, 
Fronde  in  one  of  his  most  graphic  pas¬ 
sages  ;  and  we  could  not  select  a  fitter 
illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
treated  the  history  of  the  Catholic  reac¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  w'ords  he  had  previously 
set  before  us  the  extern.al  portrait  of  the 
Cardinal :  “  He  was  now  fifty-four  years 
old,  and  he  had  passed  but  little  of  his 
life  in  England ;  yet  his  features  had  not 
wholly  lost  their  English  character.  He 
had  the  arched  eyebrow,  and  the  delicate¬ 
ly  cut  cheek,  and  prominent  eye  of  the 
beautiful  Plantagenet  face ;  a  long,  brown, 
curling  beard  flowed  down  upon  his  chest, 
which  it  almost  covered  ;  the  mouth  w.as 
weak  and  slightly  open  ;  the  lips  were  full 


•and  pouting;  the  expression  difficult  to 
road.”  The  Lords  and  Commons  had 
agreed,  with  what  ilr.  Froude  calls 
“  dangerous  unanimity,”  to  make  their 
formal  submission  to  Rome : 

“  And  now  St  .\ndrew’8  Day  was  come  -,  a 
day  a«  was  then  hopeif,  which  would  he  remem¬ 
bered  with  awe  and  gratitude  through  all  ages 
of  English  history.  Being  the  festival  of  the 
institution  of  the  Order  of  the  (tolden  Fleece, 
high  mass  was  sung  in  the  morning  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey ;  Philip,  Alva  and  Buy  Gomez, 
attended  in  their  robes,  with  six  hundreil  Span¬ 
ish  cavaliers.  The  Knights  of  the  Garter  were 
present  in  gorgeous  costume,  and  nave  and 
transept  were  thronged  with  the  blended  chiv¬ 
alry  of  England  and  Castile.  It  was  two  o’clock 
liefore  the  service  was  concluded.  Philip  re¬ 
turned  to  the  palace  to  dinner,  and  the  brief 
November  afternoon  was  drawing  in  when  the 
parliament  reassembled  at  the  palace.  At  the 
upper  cnil  of  the  great  hall  a  sipiarc  platform 
had  now  liecn  raised  several  steps  above  the 
floor,  on  which  three  chairs  were  placed  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  two  under  a  canopy  of  cloth-of-gold,  for 
the  king  and  qm-cn,  a  third  on  the  right,  re¬ 
moved  a  little  distance  from  them,  for  the  legate. 
Below  the  platform  benches  were  placed  longi¬ 
tudinally  towanls  either  wall.  The  bishops  sat 
on  the  side  of  the  legate,  the  lay  peers  opposite 
them  on  the  left.  The  Commons  sat  on  rows 
of  cross  benches  in  front,  and  beyond  them  were 
the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  spectators,  sitting  or 
standing  as  they  could  find  room.  The  Cardi¬ 
nal,  who  had  passed  the  morning  at  Lambeth, 
was  conducted  acro.ss  the  water  in  a  state-barge 
by  I.rf)rd  Arundel  and  six  other  peers.  The 
king  received  him  at  the  gate,  and,  leaving  his 
suite  in  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was 
instructed  to  find  them  places,  he  accompanied 
Philip  into  the  room  adjoining  the  hall,  where 
Mary,  whose  situation  was  supposed  to  prevent 
her  from  unnecessarj'  exertion,  was  w-aiting  for 
them.  The  royal  procession  was  formed. 
Arundel  and  the  Lords  passed  in  to  their  places. 
The  King  and  Queen,  with  Pole  in  his  legate’s 
robes,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and 
took  their  seats. 

“  When  the  stir  which  had  been  caused  by  their 
entrance  was  over,  Gardiner  mounted  a  tribune ; 
and  in  the  now  fast-waning  light  he  bowed  to 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  declared  the  resolution 
at  which  the  Hoases  had  arrived.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  he  asked  if  they 
continued  in  the  same  mind.  Four  hundred 
voices  answered :  ‘  We  do.’  ‘  Will  you  then,’  he 
said,  ‘  that  I  proceed  in  j'our  names  to  suppli¬ 
cate  for  our  absolution,  that  we  may  be  received 
again  into  the  body  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church, 
under  the  Pope,  the  supreme  head  thereof?’ 
Again  the  voices  assented.  The  Chancellor 
drew  a  scroll  from  under  his  robe,  ascended  (he 
platform,  and  presented  it  unfolded  on  his  knee 
to  the  Queen.  The  Queen  looked  through  it, 
gave  it  to  Philip,  who  looked  through  it  also. 
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and  returned  it.  The  Chancellor  then  rose  and 
read  aloud  as  follows : 

“  ‘We,  the  Lonls  spiritual  and  tcnnporal,  and 
the  Commons  of  the  present  Parliament  assem¬ 
bled,  representinp  Hje  whole  laxly  of  the  realm 
of  England,  and  dominions  of  the  same,  in  our 
own  names  particularly,  and  also  of  the  said 
l»ody  universally,  in  this  our  supplication  di¬ 
rected  to  your  Majesties  —  with  most  humble 
suit  that  it  may  by  your  gracious  intercession 
and  means  be  exhibited  to  the  most  reverend 
father  in  G<xl  the  Ix)ni  Cardinal  Pole,  legate, 
sent  specially  hither  from  our  most  holy  father 
Pope  Julius  the  Third  and  the  See  Apostolic  of 
Rome  —  do  declare  ourselves  very  sorry  and 
repentant  for  the  schism  and  disobedience 
committed  in  this  realm  and  dominions  of  the 
same  against  the  said  St*e  Apostolic,  either  by 
making,  agreeing,  or  executing  any  laws,  ordi¬ 
nances,  or  commandments  against  the  suprema¬ 
cy  of  the  saitl  See,  or  otherwise  doing  or  speak¬ 
ing  what  might  impugn  the  same ;  offering  our¬ 
selves,  and  promising  by  this  our  supplication 
that,  for  a  token  and  knowledge  of  our  said 
repentance,  we  be,  and  {shall  be  always,  ready, 
under  and  with  the  authority  of  your  Majesties, 
to  do  that  which  shall  be  in  us  for  the  abroga¬ 
tion  and  repealing  of  the  said  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances  in  this  present  parliament,  as  well  fur 
ourselves  as  for  the  whole  body  whom  we  repre¬ 
sent.  Whereupon  we  most  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesties,  as  persons  undefiled  in  the  of¬ 
fenses  of  this  body  towards  the  Holy  See  — 
which  nevertheless  God  by  his  providence  bath 
made  subject  to  your  Majesties — so  to  set  forth 
this  our  most  humble  suit  that  we  may  obtain 
from  the  See  Apostolic,  by  the  said  most  rev¬ 
erend  father,  as  well  particularly  as  universally, 
absolution,  release,  and  discharge  from  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  such  censures  and  sentences  as  by  the 
laws  of  the  Church  we  lx;  fallen  in ;  and  that  we 
may,  as  children  repentant,  Ix^  received  into  the 
bosom  and  unity  of  Christ’s  Church  ;  so  as  this 
noble  realm,  with  all  the  members  thereof,*may, 
in  unity  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  See  Apos¬ 
tolic  and  Pope  for  the  time  being,  serve  God  and 
your  Majesties,  to  the  furtherance  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  honor  and  glory.’ 

“Having  completed  the  reading,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  again  presented  the  petition.  The  King  and 
Queen  went  through  the  forms  of  intercession, 
and  a  secretary  read  aloud,  first,  the  legate’s 
original  commission,  and,  next,  the  all-important 
extended  form  of  it 

“  Pole’s  share  of  the  ceremony  was  now  to 
Ixjgin. 

“Ho  first  spoke  a  few  words  from  his  seat 
*  Much  indeed,  he  said,  ‘  the  English  nation  had 
to  thank  the  Almighty  for  recalling  them  to  his 
fold.  Once  again  God  had  given  a  token  of  his 
special  favor  to  the  realm ;  for  as  this  nation,  in 
the  time  of  the  Primitive  Church,  was  the  first 
to  be  called  out  of  the  darkness  of  heathenism, 
so  now  they  were  the  first  to  whom  God  had 
given  grace  to  repent  of  their  schism ;  and  if 
their  repentance  was  sincere,  how  would  the 
angi  Is,  who  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  single 


sinner  triumph  at  the  recovery  of  a  great  and 
noble  people.’ 

“  He  moved  to  rise ;  Mary  and  Philip,  seeing 
that  the  crisis  was  approaching,  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  the  assembly  dropped  at  their  exam¬ 
ple  ;  while,  in  dead  silence,  across  the  dimly 
lighted  hall  came  the  low,  awful  words  of  the 
aiisolution : 

“  ‘  Our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ,  which  with  his 
most  precious  blood  hath  redeemed  as  and 
washed  us  from  all  our  sins  and  iniquities,  that 
he  might  purchase  unto  himself  a  glorioas 
spouse  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  whom  the  Fa¬ 
ther  hath  appointed  head  over  all  his  Church — 
he  by  his  mercy  ab-solves  you,  and  we,  by  apos¬ 
tolic  authority  given  unto  us  by  the  most  holy 
Ix)rd  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  his  vicegerent  on 
eaQh,  do  absolve  and  deliver  you,  and  every  of 
you,  with  this  whole  realm  and  the  dominions 
thereof,  from  all  heresy  and  schism,  and  from 
all  and  every  judgment,  censure,  and  pain  for 
that  cause  incurred ;  and  we  do  restore  you 
again  into  the  unity  of  our  Mother  the  holy 
Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Gho.st’ 

“  Amid.st  the  hushed  breathing  every  tone  was 
audible,  and  at  the  pauses  were  }ieard  the 
smothered  sobs  of  the  Queen.  ‘  Amen,  amen,’ 
rose  in  answer  from  many  voices.  Some  were 
really  affected ;  some  were  caught  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  with  a  contagion  which  it  was  hard  to  re¬ 
sist;  some  threw  themselves  weeping  in  each 
other’s  arms.  King,  Queen,  and  Parliament,  ris¬ 
ing  from  their  knees,  went  immediately — the  le¬ 
gate  leading  —  into  the  chapel  of  the  palace, 
where  the  choir,  with  the  rolling  organ,  sang 
Te  Deum  ;  and  Pole  closed  the  scene  with  a 
benediction  from  the  altar.’  ” 

From  the  njioslles  of  the  trinrnphant 
Roman  Church  we  must  turn  again  to  the 
fallen  Church  of  Henry  and  Edward,  de¬ 
graded  now  to  the  condition  of  a  sedi¬ 
tious  heresy.  As  we  have  said,  the  Re¬ 
formation  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
its  true  and  pure  color  in  the  fiery  trials 
of  Smithfield.  We  had  now  the  reality  of 
Protestantism  face  to  face  in  its  strength 
with  undisguised  Romanism.  No  royal 
patronage,  no  baneful  worldly  prosperity, 
lowered  the  character  and  obscured  the 
merits  of  the  reformed  faith.  Latimer, 
Ridley,  and  even  Cranmer  stooil  forward 
in  a  strength  of  dignified  courage  which 
man  alone  could  not  give.  Of  Cranmer 
w'e  have  hinted  our  less  favor.able  appre¬ 
ciation  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Fronde. 
There  is  something,  to  our  apprehension, 
which  is  more  than  amiable  sensitiveness 
in  the  manner  in  which  on  several  occit- 
sions  he  shrank  from  the  call  of  duty. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  flattery  of  a 
courtier  in  his  subserviency  to  the  wishes 
of  Henry  ;  there  is  too  much  of  personal 
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spite  in  his  treatment  of  Gardiner  during  sion  to  Rome,  he  liad  less  genius  for  do- 
the  reign  of  Edward  ;  there  is  something  stroying  a  prostrate  enemy  than  for  com- 
too  painfully  ignominious  in  the  circum-  bating  him  on  equal  terms,  or  bearding 
stances  of  his  recantation — however  no-  him  in  the  fullness  of  his  power.  Has 
bly  itself  recanted — under  the  terrors  of  not  Mr.  Fronde  touched  on  the  more  pro- 
Mary’s  inquisitors.  But  the  hast  scenes  bable  authorship  of  these  cruelties  when 
of  his  life  liinder  us  from  passing  any  se-  he  describes  the  incre.asing  gloom,  the 
verer  judgment  on  Cnanmer  than  that  he,  feelings  of  wounded  sensibility,  the  bitter 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  m.an,  suf-  disappointment  of  the  Queen  herself?  It 
fered  morally  from  being  involved  in  the  is  not  necessary  to  picture  her  as  a  mon- 
confused  and  tangled  meshes  of  that  royal  ster  of  wickedness  if  we  accept  this  solu- 
Middle  Scheme,  from  the  snares  of  which  tion.  She  thought,  doubtless,  that  in 
two  successive  religious  revolutions  res-  this,  as  in  every  thing  th.at  had  gone  be- 
cued  the  English  national  character,  and  fore,  she  was  strictly  fulfilling  her  duty  to 
practically  established  the  fact  that  in  the  God.  But  the  future  looked  dark  for  the 
two  honest  extremes,  rather  than  in  the  prospects  of  Catholicism  in  England.  She 
dishonest  via  media,  are  to  be  recognized  felt  th.at  her  own  days  were  numbered, 
the  true  elements  of  England’s  greatness.  The  long-cherished  hopes  of  a  child  to  suc- 
To  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  royal  ceed  her,  and  to  be  cradled  in  the  faith 
victim  of  the  C.atholic  triumph  under  of  her  ancestors,  had  faded  away.  She 
Mary,  “  the  Twelfth-day  queen,”  the  un-  could  not,  she  saw,  prevent  the  succession 
fortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Mr.  Froude  of  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth,  she  knew,  was 
adds  little  beyond  his  sanction  to  the  gen-  bound  over  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
eral  meed  of  enthusiastic  pnaise  bestowed  mother’s  marrhage  to  the  cause  of  the 
on  her  noble  disposition  and  remark.able  Reform.ation.  How  could  she  s.ave  the 
attainments  in  learning.  But  the  shrink-  Church  from  this  great  impending  dan- 
ing  reluctance  which  she  displayed  in  ac-  ger?  By  no  long-continued  policy,  by 
cepting,  and  the  thankful  indifiference  with  no  gradual  removal  of  the  elements  of 
which  she  gave  up  her  phantom  title,  evil  could  this  now  be  effected.  The 
might  be  quite  as  much  indications  of  a  medicine  must  be  sharp  and  immediate  in 
mind  unequal  to  the  crisis,  as  of  a  high-  its  action.  She  might  so  crush  the  hate- 
minded  superiority  to  selfish  ambition,  ful  heresy,  so  maim  it  of  all  its  leading 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  she  sue-  members,  that  not  even  the  good-will  of 
ceeded  in  nerving  her  unstable  though  i  Eliz.abeth  would  be  .able  to  infuse  new’  vi- 
well-meaning  father  to  undergo  his  fate  tality  into  the  shapeless  body.  At  any 
with  dignity,  and  without  flinching  from  rate  it  w’as  her  duty  to  try ;  and  Avhen 
his  religious  convictions,  is  a  clear  indic.a-  she  had  resolved  on  this,  there  wore 
tion,  along  with  her  ow’n  firm  though  many  inferior  .agents  to  stimulate  her  zeal, 
gentle  bearing,  of  something  above  the  and  few  in  a  superior  position  willing  or 
ordinary  virtues  of  a  devoted  martyr,  able  to  stay  her  hand.  She  failed  in  her 
For  her  death  the  imperial  ambassador  violence  even  more  decidedly  than  her 
seems  to  be  prim,arily  responsible  ;  but  father  had  done  with  his  ambiguous  Mid- 
w’ho  is  to  bear  the  fearful  responsibility  of  die  Scheme.  He  had  at  least  lowere<l  the 
the  later  persecutions  which  converted  tone  of  the  movement  which  he  could  not 
EngLand  into  mere  religious  shambles,  it  altogether  guide  in  the  ]>ath  he  h.ad  de¬ 
ls  not  so  e.asy  to  determine.  Mr.  Froude  termined  for  it.  She  by  a  baptism  of 
lays  the  burden  on  Cardinal  Pole ;  but  !  blood  only  gave  it  a  new  and  nobler  title 
his  reasons  are  at  the  best  bnt  plausible  ;  to  the  .affections  of  the  English  nation, 
inferences,  and  all  his  references  to  the  |  Under  Eliz.abcth,  the  idea  of  a  Middle 
Cardinal  savor  a  little  too  much  of  the  j  Scheme  between  pure  Protestantism  and 
r.ancor  of  the  apologist  of  Henry  against  !  Catholicism  w.as  parti.ally  revived,  though 
his  most  violent  calumniator,  not  to  ra.akc  !  in  a  modified  form.  This  is  not  the  ocea¬ 
ns  pause  before  implicitly  receiving  such  i  sion  to  speak  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
an  imputation.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  i  th.at  “  Anglic-an”  platform  ;  but  the  Puri- 
there  are  w'ritings  of  Pole  in  which  a  tan  Revolution  of  the  next  century,  and 
more  moderate  course  is  recommended  ;  the  Nonconformist  disruption  of  the  Pro- 
and,  ze.alot  as  lie  was,  this  is  not  inconsis-  testant  Church  in  England  in  the  present 
tent  w’ith  his  character.  He  was  an  Eng-  day,  do  not  say  much  for  the  wisdom,  in 
lldimau  after  all  in  many  of  his  feelings ;  a  bro.ader  and  far-sighted  view,  of  the 
and  England  once  brought  into  submis- '  second  via  media  of  the  Tudor  princes. 
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It  will  be  recorded  hereafter,  amongst 
the  strangest  incidents  of  an  age  pregnant 
with  momentous  changes  in  the  state  of 
Europe,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
the  people  of  Italy  seem  to  have  entered 
upon  their  lost  inheritance  of  freedom  and 
independence,  an  appeal  was  made  by  the 
Uoman  pontiff  to  the  chivalry  of  France 
and  of  the  Catholic  world — that  this  ap¬ 
peal  was  answered  by  an  accomplished 
general,  who  had  served  with  high  re¬ 
nown  under  the  tricolor  flag,  and  who 
only  quitted  the  ranks  of  the  Frenckarmy 
because  the  liberty  of  his  country  was 
even  dearer  to  him  than  her  arms — that 
in  this  singular  enterprise  no  man  could 
distinguish  how’  much  belongs  to  military 
'ambition  or  how  much  to  religious  zeal — 
than  a  band  of  mercenaries  and  of  volun¬ 
teers  flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  chief 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  of  the 
Shannon,  from  the  mountains  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  of  the  Tyrol,  whilst  Italy  ar¬ 
rayed  herself  in  arms  against  them,  and 
another  band  of  free  lances,  under  a  chief 
of  equal  renown,  undertook  and  achieved 
the  emancipation  of  Sicily — that  men  who 
in  other  times  had  fought  with  ardor  an<l 
perseverance  the  battle  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  against  clerical  authority,  are 
now  foremost  in  defending  what  they  call 
the  rights  of  the  Papacy — that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  these  rights  are  assailed  and  shaken 
in  Italy  they  meet  with  new  and  unex- 

•  Note  Cireulaire  adrexxee  par  le  Churerrument 
dee  Romagnee  d  tee  agents  d  Fetranger.  Boulogne. 
185». 

The  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Gospel.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Marquis  Roiikrto  u’Azkolio, 
with  a  Preface  by  A.  II.  Layard,  D.C.L  lAundon. 
18r)9. 

/y.  Pape  ft  le  Congrrs.  Paris.  18.19. 

La  Papaute  et  V Empire.  Par  F.  Laurent. 
Paris  et  Londres.  1 860. 

Rome  :  its  Rulert  and  its  Institutions.  By  John 
Francis  Maovirr,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don.  18.19. 

La  Question  Romaine.  Par  Edmund  About. 
Paris.  1859. 
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pected  champions  in  the  other  Catholic 
States  of  Europe — that  even  an  edict  of 
taxation  has  gone  forth  from  the  altar, 
and  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter  is  once  more 
replenished  by  the  pence  of  the  faithful ; 
in  short,  that  whilst  every  thing  which 
belongs  to  the  temporal  power  of  Romo 
is  utterly  effete,  alike  incajiable  of  self-de¬ 
fense  and  of  government,  she  has  once 
more  sought,  by  a  bold  assertion  of  lier 
spiritual  power  and  her  spiritual  rights,  to 
rescue  and  to  maintain  her  temporal  pos¬ 
sessions  and  authority.  The  doctrine  on 
ivhich  these  appeals  for  support  and  these 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  rest  is  this : 
that  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  pontiff,  and  every  fiortion  of  his 
temjMjral  dominions,  partake  of  the  ina¬ 
lienable  and  indestructible  character  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  attaches  to 
his  spiritual  power — that  this  sacred  cha¬ 
racter  belongs  even  to  the  diplomatic 
transactions  or  legal  instruments  by  which 
successive  popes,  condescending  to  accept 
such  human  securities,  have  at  different 
times  determined  their  territorial  jurisdic¬ 
tion — and  that  a  dispute,  which  to  hereti¬ 
cal  eyes  assumes  the  vulgar. form  of  a 
rupture  between  a  deposed  sovereign  and 
a  discontented  people,  is  in  reality  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  faith  in  the  divine  rights  of  the 
Vicegerent  of  Christ. 

We  undertake  to  show  in  the  following 
pages  that  a  more  unfounded  and  delusive 
pretension  was  never  raised,  even  by  the 
Court  of  Rome.  Wo  hold  that  preten¬ 
sion  to  be  utterly  at  variance  w’ith  the 
true  principles  of  the  Latin  Church  itself, 
ivhich  has  ever  drawn  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  tem|x>ral  rights  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiffs,  differing  in  no  respect  from 
the  temporal  rights  of  other  princes,  and 
their  spiritual  authority.  As  regards  the 
provinces  w’hich  the  popes  hold  or  have 
recently  held  in  Central  Italy,  as  far  north 
as  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  the  tenure 
of  tho.se  possessions  is  too  recent  and  the 
mode  of  acquisition  too  well  known,  to 
11 
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admit  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  the 
endless  wars  of  Italy  there  is,  in  fact, 
scarcely  a  province  which  the  jwpes  have 
not,  at  one  moment  or  another,  claimed, 
usurped,  or  lost ;  but  as  an  attempt  is 
now  seriously  made  to  arm  the  Catholic 
world  in  defense  of  what  is  c.alled  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  we  sh.all  proceed 
to  show  how  entirely  devoid  of  any  spir- 
itu.al  claim  on  the  veneration  of  m.ankjnd 
is  the  soveixjignty  of  the  checkered  terri¬ 
tories  known  as  the  Pajial  States.  It  is 
possible  for  the  eye  of  siiperstition  to  see 
the  mark  of  the  finger  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
throat  of  a  John  Dory,  but  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  historic  criticism  to  find  the  small¬ 
est  trace  of  apostolic  handling  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Court  of 
Home. 

It  is  important  to  our  inquiry  to  know, 
first,  how  the  Bishop  of  Home  came  to 
exercise  any  political  functions,  and  what 
M'as  their  character  while  the  See  of  liome 
w.as  still  subservient  to  the  Empire.  Up 
to  and  during  the  time  of  the  early  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Church  it  is  certain  timt  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  no  sujwriority  of 
rank  above  the  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  or  any  other  great 
patriarchal  diocese.  All  the  authority  of 
the  Church  was  concentrated  in  the  coun¬ 
cils,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  a 
simple  member.  The  Church  at  that  pe- 
rio<l  was  an  universal  European  republic, 
with  an  elective  representative  constitu¬ 
tion  on  the  broadest  democratic  basis. 
The  Episcopal  deputies  to  the  great 
Christian  Araphyctyonic  assemblies  of 
Nicaea,  Carthage,  or  Tyre,  presided  over 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  whole  Christ¬ 
ian  worhl,  and  their  deliberations  settled 
the  form  of  creed  which  was  to  direct  the 
fhture  destinies  of  mankind.  Had  Con¬ 
stantine  never  transferred  the  seat  of  em¬ 
pire  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  might  never  have  enjoyed  any 
greater  independence  than  the  Fatriarch 
of  Constantinople.  But  by  the  removal 
of  the  overshadowing  supremacy  of  his 
imiwrial  lord,  the  Pontiff  of  Rome,  inhab¬ 
iting  the  largest  and  most  famous  city  of 
the  world,  the  historic  seat  of  universal 
dontinion,  hallowed  with  the  blood  of 
countless  martyrs,  and  with  the  tradition¬ 
al  residence,  sufferings,  and  death  of  two 
of  the  chiefest  apostles,  was  invested  with 
a  separate  dignity^  and  authority  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  all  fiiture  usurpations. 
It  must  be  added,  also,  that  the  popes 


manifestly  made  themselves  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  |K)puLar  sentiments  of  the 
Roman  people  in  all  matters  both  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  politics ;  and  ns  the  influence 
which  the  first  poj^es  posseased  was  the 
free  homage  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  the 
personal  qu.alities  of  the  majority  of  them 
must  have  been  such  as  to  comm.and  re¬ 
spect. 

In  the  darkness  of  those  tempestuous 
times,  here  and  there  a  shadowy  figure 
crosses  the  arena,  but  of  the  greater  nmn- 
ber  the  names  arc  known  and  no  more. 
But  amid  the  calamities  which  fell  upon 
Italy,  when  the  M’hole  continent  rocked 
beneath  the  tramp  of  barbarian  hosts ; 
when  the  farms,  villages,  vineyards,  and 
]>opulntions  were  visited  with  fire  and 
sword ;  when  the  inhabitants  of  fortified 
towns  beheld  with  trembling,  from  their 
walls,  the  flames  ami  smoke  of  their  dcs- 
olato«l  country,  and  heard  the  cries  and 
groans  of  their  countrymen,  coupled  like 
houmls,  and  dragged  off  into  bondage ; 
when  the  country  around  was  reducetl 
from  smiling  fertility  to  a  dreary  and 
plague-smitten  wildemess ;  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  ]>enshcd  of  hunger  by  hundreds 
of  thousands — there  was  abundant  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  virtues  ; 
and  many,  doubtless,  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  courageous  devotion  of  Leo  the 
(Ireat,  and  of  the  unwearied  charity  and 
Immility  of  Gregory. 

Moreover,  the  popes  were  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  fiivorite  and  popular  tenets  of 
the  Romans.  The  Romans  wore  passion¬ 
ately  Catholic,  or  anti-Arian  ;  and  in  the 
great  ATi.an  controversy  the  Roman  bish¬ 
ops  showed  great  devotion  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  cause.  The  Romans  and  Italians  gen¬ 
erally  were  deeply  attached  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  images.  The  Roman  bishops 
therefore  defied  the  edicts  of  Leo  the 
Iconoclast.  Moreover,  the  exarchs  of  Ra¬ 
venna  endeavored  to  reduce  Rome  to  the 
position  of  the  second  city  of  Italy.  The 
bishoj>s  of  Rome  showed  for  centuries  a 
jealous  endeavor  to  withstand  the  power 
of  the  archbishops  of  ILavcnna,  and  to 
bring  them  under  their  control ;  and  this 
would  naturally  cause  the  Roman  to  at¬ 
tach  himself  with  gratitude  to  the  one 
great  and  venei'able  dignitary  of  the  em¬ 
pire  left  to  him  amid  the  deserted  grand¬ 
eur  of  Rome.  But  it  was  in  their  hostili¬ 
ty  to  the  Lombards  that  the  popes  showed 
themselves  the  most  complete  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  people. 
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The  Lotubartls  were  Arians ;  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  wo  have  sjiid,  vehemently  Cath¬ 
olic.  The  hatred  between  the  two  nations 
was  intense.  Liutprand,  the  Bishop  of 
Cremona,  a  Lombard,  writes: 

“  Wo  despise  so  deeply  the  Roman  name,  that 
in  our  anger  we  know  no  greater  insult  for  our 
enemy  than  t<^  call  him  a  Roman,  for  in  this 
name  alone  we  comprehend  all  that  is  ignoble, 
cowardly,  luxurious,  lying,  and  all  the  vices.” 

On  their  side,  the  Romans  were  not 
shtw  to  return  the  antipathy.  In  the  let- 
tei-s  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  which  remain 
of  the  time  of  the  Lombard  (bunin.ation, 
the  Lcunbard  name  is  never  mentioned 
without  execration.  They  are  the  fetid 
I.ombards  ;  the  most  impious  Ijombards. 
The  only  repro.och  against  Charlemagne 
was,  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
fetid  Lombard.  Now  the  Ijombard  king¬ 
dom  existed  for  two  hundred  and  six 
years.  The  people  showed  great  aptitude 
for  civilization.  The  Lombard  code  of 
laws  is  the  best  collection  of  Gothic  law’s 
in  existence.  This  formid.able  nation  were 
Arians,  and  besides  being  Arians,  they 
maintained  in  Italy  a  separate  and  exclu¬ 
sive  existence.  ITnliko  Theodoric  .and  his 
Ostrogoths,  they  never  amalgamated  with 
the  inhabitants.  The  result  must  have 
been,  in  time,  that  the  Roman  name,  all 
remains  of  Roman  institutions,  and  the 
Roman  C.atholic  religion  itself,  would 
h.ave  perished  before  them.  Except  the 
Exarch.ate  and  Rome,  they  already  iws- 
sessed  the  whole  of  Italy  :  and  when  at 
last  they  conquered  the  Exarchate,  the 
Rom.an  pontitt’,  Gregory  III.,  was  convuls¬ 
ed  with  terror.  In  vain  he  wrote  the 
mo.st  supplicant  letter  to  Constantinople. 
The  emperor  C'onstantine  Copronymus 
was,  how’ever,  willing  that  he  should  apply 
to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks.  Pepin 
descended  twice  into  Italy ;  the  second 
time,  at  the  pressing  sblicitation  of  a  let¬ 
ter  indited  by  St.  Peter  himself,  in  w’hich 
the  apostle  promised  him  all  felicity,  both  j 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  if  he  would 
free  his  church  and  tomb  from  the  hated  j 
Lombards.  The  arms  of  Pepin  w’ero  i 
successful.  The  Exarchate  w.as  W’rested 
from  the  Lombards,  and  the  keys  of  its 
cities  were  placed  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter.  Tw’cnty  years  passed  by.  Again 
the  (’hurch  felt  the  perilous  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Lombards,  and  again  its  chief 
implored  the  .assistance  of  Charlemagne. 
The  son  of  Pepin  likewise  descended  into 


Italy,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  the  dread¬ 
ed  kingdom  disnppe.ared  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Fr.anks. 

But  the  presence  of  I*epin  and  Charle- 
ra.agne  in  Italy  marked  a  greater  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Pap.acy  even  than  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  un¬ 
der  these  monarchs  that  the  ambition  of 
the  Papacy  for  temporal  domination  first 
disclosed  itself  by  undeniable  evidence. 
Up  to  this  time  their  attempts  at  aggran¬ 
disement  had  been  confined  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Lands,  farms,  and  chattels  ;  but 
the  forged  document  of  the  don.atiou  of 
Constantine,  as  well  as  the  false  decretals 
of  Isidore,  both  of  which  wore  fabric.ated 
about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
prove  that  at  th.at  time  the  ambition  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  for  both  spiritual 
and  temponal  dominion,  had  not  only 
palpably  declared  itself,  but  formed  a 
resolute  conception  of  tl»e  policy  neces¬ 
sary  to  attain  these  embs.* 

The  donation  of  Constantine  was  pro¬ 
bably  invented  expressly  as  a  precedent 
for  Pepin,  and  to  stimulate  his  generosity 
and  his  piety.  This  document  has,  from 
the  motives  it  discloses,  more  real  histo- 
ric.al  importance  than  the  donations  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne  or  the  pretended 
one  of  Louis-le-I)ebonnaire. 

Neither  Pepin  nor  Charlem.agne  could 
confer  any  rights  which  they  did  not 
themselves  possess :  the  don.ation  of  Charle¬ 
magne  comprised  the  whole  of  It.aly,  but 
many  parts  of  the  Peninsul.a,  e.speci.ally 
the  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  subdue,  ow’ed  him 
no  subjection  .at  all.  At  .all  events,  it 
would  appear  that  the  donation,  so  far  as 
valid,  eonferred  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
feudal  tenure  under  the  emperor.  For 
Ch.arleinagne  himself  coined  money,  and 

•  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  the  times  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  consisted  in  the  estates  of  the 
churches,  which  were  very  large,  chiefly  in  Cala¬ 
bria,  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  Apulia, 
Campania,  and  Liguria ;  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica ; 
in  the  Cozian  Alps ;  in  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum ;  in 
Gaul ;  and  even  in  Africa  and  the  East.  These 
were  wisely  and  honestly  administered  by  the  grc.at 
Pontiff.  But  this  ecclesiastical  property  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes  in 
Italy,  which  was  entirely  the  creation  of  a  later  age. 
(See  Dean  Milman’s  iMtin  Ckrittianity,  vol.  i.  p. 
441.)  Even  when  Pepin  ceded  to  the  Pope  the  Italian 
territories  conquered  from  the  Lombards,  the  Papal 
representatives  who  received  the  homage  of  the 
authorities  and  the  keys  of  the  cities,  continued  to 
speak  of  the  Republic  of  Rome. 
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exercised  acts  of  sovereignty,  over  the 
city  of  Rome,  as  well  before  as  after  he 
bore  the  imperial  name.  The  fabrication 
of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  as  well  as 
the  unauthorized  bestowal  of  the  title  of 
Emperor  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  upon 
Cliarlemagne,  was  doubtless  a  joint 
scheme  by  which  the  Pontiff  hoixjd  to 
])ut  his  temporal  power,  which  consisted 
of  mere  administration  of  jwrtions  of  the 
diocese  under  his  charge,  on  a  more  se¬ 
cure  footing.  Up  to  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne  the  Pontifical  briefs  ran  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East ;  after 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  they  ran 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West. 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  the 
decease  of  Charlemagne  were  the  darke.st 
among  those  dark  ages,  .(Vfter  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  mighty  empire  which  his 
genius  had  created,  every  portion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  reduced  to  desolation  by  the 
})arricidal  and  fratricidal  wars  which  arose 
a.mong  his  degenerate  descendants.  The 
invasions  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Saracens, 
and  Normans  were  attended  with  such 
ferocities  that  the  litanies  of  the  churches 
cried  to  heaven  for  protection  from  the 
arrows  of  the  invaders,  and  the  end  of 
the  world  w.as  thought  to  be  at  hand. 
Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Europe  and 
Christendom  by  the  defeat  of  the  Hunga- 
l  ians,  and  secured  the  remnants  of  civili¬ 
zation  from  impending  destrnction.  And 
it  was  but  natural,  since  the  chiefs  of  the 
House  of  Saxony  riv.aled  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  those  of  the  Carlovingians,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  appeal  to  them 
for  the  same  protection. 

The  appeal  of  John  XH.  to  Otho  the 
Great  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
aiinals  of  the  world.  It  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  connection  of  Italy 
with  Germany  which  has  been  attended 
with  eight  centuries  of  enmities  and  dis¬ 
aster.  The  political  and  social  condition 
of  Italy  had  altered  materially  since  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty.  Feudal  institutions  had  every 
where  taken  root,  and  the  dukes,  mar-’ 
quises,  and  counts  of  the  great  fiefs  of 
Ivrea,  Susa,  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Tuscany 
were  contending  for  the  empire  of  the 
the  pcHinsula.  In  the  general  rise  of  feu¬ 
dalism,  the  Pope  himself  had  become 
little  more  than  a  feudal  superior  elected 
among  the  powerful  and  warrior  barons 
of  Rome,  The  annals  of  the  Papacy,  for 


more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are 
a  dreary  succession  of  revolutions,  licen¬ 
tiousness,  and  crime.  Six  popes  were  de¬ 
posed,  two  murdered,  one  mutilated. 
Theodora  and  her  daughter  Marozia, 
patrician  women  of  sc-andalous  lives,  rival¬ 
ed  the  monstrous  vices  of  the  ISIessalinas 
and  Clodias  of  old  Rome,  and  disposed  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  will  among  their 
paramours  and  their  progeny.  John  XH., 
the  grandson  of  Marozia  became  i)ope  at 
the  age  of  nineteen ;  and  it  was  this 
youth,  at  once  priest  and  soldier,  contami¬ 
nated  with  all  the  most  hideous  vices 
which  degrade  human  nature,  whose 
palaces  were  scenes  of  continu.al  debauch¬ 
ery,  whose  rej)utation  was  such  that  even 
in  the  days  oi  his  successor,  pilgrims  were 
deterred  by  it  from  visiting  iho  tomb  of 
St.  Peter — who,  through  lear  or  jealousy 
of  Berenger  H.,  the  Italian  emperor,  in¬ 
vited  the  Germans  into  his  country,  and 
who,  by  conferring  the  imperial  crown  on 
Otho,  entailed  upon  it  centuries  of  foreign 
invasions.  Under  the  Othos  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Germ.an  emperors,  the  bishopric 
of  Rome  became  the  spoil  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  nobles  or  of  the  caprice  of  the 
populace,  subject  to  the  approving  voice 
of  the  emperors,  who  indeed  often  forced 
their  own  creatures  iqion  the  jicople  and 
nobility  of  Rome.  The  j)rofligatc  vices 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  brought  their  authority  into  hatred 
and  contempt.  Under  Crescentius,  the 
Rom.ans  endeavored  to  shako  off  the  yoke 
both  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  and 
to  revive  the  ancient  Republic ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
perhajis  dep.arted  forever,  h.ad  not  one 
imperious  spirit  amid  the  ranks  of  the 
mona.stic  clergy,  meditating  on  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  burning  with  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  aspect  of  its  servile  and  degrad¬ 
ed  condition,  conceived  and  organized  a 
stupendous  scheme  for  its  renovation  and 
aggrandizement.  Gregory  \TI.  was  the 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  of  the  Church.  He 
found  it  an  anarchical  republic,  and  he 
left  it  an  autocratic  empire. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  say  more  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  or  of  the  great  pontiffs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  who  were  inspired  by  his  example, 
than  will  explain  their  share  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Papacy. 
Hildebrand  w'as  the  incarnation  oi  the 
spiritu.al  desire  of  the  Middle  Ages  foi 
emancip.ation  from  tlie  empire  of  brute 
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violencG  and  feud.alism.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  if  Hildebrand  had  lived  in 
hater  times,  both  his  wisdom  and  his  cha¬ 
racter  would  have  led  him  to  mold  the 
l>oHcy  of  the  Papal  Chair  to  suit  the 
changed  circumstances  of  Euroj)e.  His 
truly  great  spirit  would  have  ennobled 
the  Papacy  in  any  age.  His  de.sign  was, 
amid  the  turmoil  and  h.avoc  he  saw  around 
him,  to  found  a  government  unupie  in  the 
history  of  man ;  an  universal  empire,  in 
which  the  supreme  power  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  real  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
placed  apart  from  the  whole  human  race, 
and  invested  with  unlimited  authority 
over  all  the  emperors,  kings,  and  ])Oten- 
t.ates  of  the  world — but  on  this  condition 
— that  he  should  be  a  type  of  the  highest 
virtues  and  perfections  of  human  nature. 
What  he  wished  to  found  was  a  dynasty 
of  saints  —  Itomanun  pontifex  efficitur 
om/iino  sanctns.  This  was  to  be  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  great  arch  of  spiritual  domin¬ 
ion  which  Hildebrand  designed  to  est.ali- 
lish  upon  the  earth.  Inspired  with  that 
gre.at  idea,  with  a  soul  lorn  with  anguish 
at  the  servile  subjection  of  religion,  with 
a  heart  full  of  compas.sion  for  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  the  human  race,  the  prey  of  the 
brutal  passions  of  barbarism  and  tyranny, 
he  determined  to  make  the  Church  an 
ark  of  refuge  amid  the  contending  Hoods 
of  violence  and  rapine,  a  secure  retreat 
for  piety  and  justice  from  the  brutal  li¬ 
cense  of  those  iron  times,  the  mother  and 
guardian  of  a  spiritual  caste  who  should 
be  the  leaders  and  protectors  of  Oppres.s- 
ed  humanity.  It  was  for  this  tliat  he 
dared  to  arm  himself  with  the  anger  of 
(iod,  and  to  remain  with  unabated  confid¬ 
ence  in  the  face  of  insult  and  disaster. 
Dikxi  justitiam  et  odli  iniquitatem^  wore 
the  last  words  uttered  by  the  pc.asant-born 
priest,  who  had  conceived  the  only  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  the  human  race 
which  it  was  possible  to  conceive  in  the 
despair  and  horror  of  a  miserable  age. 
To  carry  out  so  mighty  a  project  he  had 
need  of  a  superhuman  strength  of  will  and 
ail  the  unrelenting  austerity  and  arro¬ 
gance  of  soul  which  he  showed  in  the 
famous  scene  at  Canossa.  Doubtless  his 
character  was  not  one  of  Christian  virtue 
alone ;  but  it  happens  at  certain  epochs 
of  the  world  that  men  are  marked  even 
in  tlieir  lailings  .as  though  by  the  finger 
of  Goil  to  perform  an  allotted  portion  of 
the  work  of  civilization.  The  reput.ation 
of  the  groat  inventor  of  the  medieval 


policy  of  the  Roman  Church  has  had  to 
suffer  from  the  abuse  made  of  his  institu¬ 
tions  by  those  who,  from  want  of  geniu.-i, 
grandeur,  originality,  and  generosity,  were 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
worth  of  his  reforms  or  the  rea.son  of 
their  invention,  and  blindly  and  servilely 
followed  a  system  no  longer  adapted  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

Hut  .although  the  great  idea  of  Gregory 
w.as  destined  to  fiiil  of  success  from  its 
own  inherent  defects,  and  because  the  re¬ 
sults  he  wished  to  arrive  at  have  been 
obtained  by  means  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  divine — by  the  universal  spread  of 
knowledge  through  the  press,  by  the 
dec.ay  of  feud.alism,  by  the  great  triumphs 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  man,  and  by  all 
the  other  mighty  influences  which  Roman¬ 
ism  refuses  to  recognize — it  is  to  him  that 
the  Papal  |K)wer  is  indebted  for  its  con¬ 
stitution  and  its  privileges  at  the  present 
hour.  Hy  him  w.as  its  present  mode  of 
election  devised  and  carried  out,  through 
which  it  w:i3  emancipated  from  a  servih' 
dependence  on  the  Empire,  as  well  as 
placed  above  the  passions  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  populace  ;  and  by  his  policy  it 
wiis  that  the  very  title  of  I^pe  became 
the  exclusive  appelLation  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome. 

Looking  only  to  the  effect  of  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Gregory  VII.  on  the  temporal 
dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  if  wo  except 
the  donation  of  the  famous  Countess  Ma¬ 
tilda,  the  heiress  of  the  Counts  of  Tusca¬ 
ny,  his  Am.azonian  ally  and  champion  in 
his  great  contest  with  the  Empire,  it  was 
not  very  considerable.  Indeed,  Hilde¬ 
brand,  at  the  same  time  that  he  contend¬ 
ed  for  univers.al  spiritual  dominion,  could 
not  maint.ain  his  position  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  .and  once  nearly  perished  in  a  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  populace.  Nevertheless  by 
the  don.ation  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  as 
well  as  by  the  suzerainty  they  claimed 
over  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
the  Popes  had  at  all  events  .acipiired  fresh 
pretensions  which  they  lost  no  occ.asion 
of  agiCating.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  real  v.alidity  there  is  in  either  of 
these  claims.  The  Countess  3Iatilda  made 
a  gift  to  the  Holy  See  of  all  the  good.s 
{bona)  M'hich  she  possessed  jure  propria- 
tario.  She  held  by  inheritance  of  the 
great  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  Mantua,  Mode¬ 
na,  and  Tuscany,  .as  well  as  of  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto  and  the  March  of  Ancon.a, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  .allodi.al. 
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Tlie  fiefs  of  the  Em|»ire  she  was  unable  to 
alienate,  even  were  the  words  of  the  do¬ 
nation  sufficiently  lar"e ;  and  if  by  the 
rules  of  feudal  law  she  had  power  to 
alien.ate  her  allodial  ostate.s,  she  could  not 
divest  the  Empire  of  its  right  of  sovereign¬ 
ty  over  them. 

The  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
was  immediately  on  her  decease  declared 
invalid  by  the  Emperor  of  Gennany, 
Henry  V.,  who  took  posseasion  of  tl>e 
whole  of  her  domains.  The  donation, 
however,  like  the  fictitious  and  illusory 
gifts  of  Constantine,  l*epin,  Charlemagne, 
and  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  served  as  a  pre- 
Te.vt  for  the  usurpations  of  tiie  Papacy 
when  the  spiritual  ambition  of  Hildebrand 
w.as  supplanted  by  one  of  more  earthly 
allov.*  « 

Not  until  the  return  of  the  j>opes  from 
Avignon  in  1376  can  the  temporal  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  Holy  See  be  8.aid  to  h.ave  had 
any  thing  more  th.an  an  illusory  existence. 
During  the  three  centuries  which  followed 
the  pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  the  pai>al 
])ower  was  such  as  not  to  degenerate  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  magnificent  scheme  of  its 
great  founder.  With  Urban  II.  it  in¬ 
spired  all  the  raail-cl.ad  nobles  and  war¬ 
riors  of  Europe  w’ith  the  chivalrous  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  Palestine.  With  Alexander  III.  it  put 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  great  Lombard 
le.ague,  .and  identified  its  cause  with  that 
of  the  lUalian  liberties,  an<l  played  a  le.ad- 
ing  jxart  in  the  glorious  episode  of  Italian 
history  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of 
Cou.stance.  This  was  the  era  in  which 
kings  submissively  led  the  p.alfrey  of  the 
Pontili’  of  Home  by  the  bridle.  But  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  the  mere 
earthly  spirit  of  temporal  .aggrandizement 
began  to  prevail.  Tiie  power,  however. 


•  Refore  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  popes 
had  acquired  the  claim  of*  suzeraintij  over  Xaplex, 
which  subsequently  gave  them  000.13100  to  in\-ite 
the  House  of  Anjou  to  take  possession  of  that  king¬ 
dom  to  the  destniction  of  Italy.  Leo  IX.,  in  a 
military  expedition  against  the  Normans,  was  taken 
prisoner,  .ind  to  obtain  his  liberty  he,  without  any 
title  whatever,  invested  the  Normans  with  their 
conque.sts,  who,  conceiving  the  Papal  investiture  to 
be  a  t»ctter  title  than  the  sword,  consented  to  Iiold 
their  territories  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  fkje.  That 
faithful  son  of  the  Church,  the  King  of  the  Two 
.'bellies,  refused,  on  his  restoration  to  his  continental 
dominions  in  1815,  to  continue  the  present  of  the 
chimea,  or  white  palfrey,  to  the  Pope  as  his  feudal 
superior,  though  the  Neapolitan  provinces  were  in 
fact  tiie  most  ancient  of  all  the  temporal  possessions 
of  the  Holy  See. 


I  of  the  P.apacy  w.as  never  displayed  with 
more  audacity  and  vigor  than  tinder  Inno¬ 
cent  HI.  and  Innocent  IV.  Yet,  never- 
I  thelesH,  though  they  made  and  unmade 
i  kingdoms,  and  attempted  to  hold  all  the 
!  princes  of  Europe  iii  v.as.s3lage  —  though 
I  thev  reigned  supreme  over  the  conscience 
i  of  kuropo,  directed  crusades  against  iiiii- 
dels,  au(i  ruthless  iK*rsecutions  .against  na¬ 
tions  accused  of  heresy — though  they  car¬ 
ried  on  an  unremitting  war  ng.ainst  the 
;  House  of  Hohenstauficn,  dethroned  and 
I  persecuted  to  de.atli  the  hast  scions  of  that 
I  race,  and  pursued  them  beyond  the  grave 
I  with  all  the  anathemas  of  priestly  ven- 
i  ge.ance,  their  iiosition  within  the  doinin- 
I  ions  over  whicli  they  aspired  to  rule  was 
iu  .as  jtrecarious  a  condition  as  ever.  In- 
i  noceiit  HI.,  by  following  in  the  steps  <*f 
i  Alex.ander  HI.,  and  allying  himself  with 
!  the  municipal  liberties  of  the  towns,  con- 
1  tiived  to  get  his  suzerainty  acknowledged 
I  over  a  portion  of  the  territory  now  elaime<l 
j  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but  neither 
!  Innocent  IV.  nor  his  successors  could 
'  maintain  the  privileges  granted  to  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  Anil  in  Rome  itself,  the  pon- 
j  tiffs,  whose  anger  w.as  dreaded  with  su- 
I  perstitious  hon*or  throughout  Europe, 

1  passed  lives  of  peril  and  restraint,  and 
were  often  driven  into  exile  by  the  turbu¬ 
lent  factions  of  the  Colonnas,  Orsini,  Fran¬ 
gipani,  and  S.avelli,  or  by  the  republican 
outbursts  of  the  people. 

And  here  it  m.ay  be  remarked,  that  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  worldly  success 
of  the  P.apacy  has  been  its  belief  in  its 
own  perpetuity.  Strong  in  their  convic¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  outlive  all  ant.ago- 
nism,  the  popes  have  never  omitted  to  jk>s- 
sess  themselves  of  any  claim  however 
futile  ;  no  m.atter  how  long  circumstances 
may  h.ave  compelled  them  to  allow  their 
preten.sions  to  remain  donn.ant,  at  the 
proper  moment  they  h.ave  known  how  to 
advoc.ate  them  with  success.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  most  important  privileges  of 
the  Church  have  been  obt.ained  during 
minorities  or  changes  of  dynasty  in  the 
Empire,  accidents  to  which  the  P.ap.acy 
from  its  constitution  was  not  liable.  The 
minority  of  Henry  IV.  w.as  one  examjilc 
of  this,  that  of  the  son  of  Frederick  II. 
was  another,  but  the  most  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  all  was  in  the  pontificate  of  Nico¬ 
las  HI. 

Charles  of  Anjou  wJis  one  of  the  many 
strangers  introduced  by  the  popes  into 
Italy,  to  its  ruin  and  desolation.  With 
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the  aid  of  the  popes  Charles  had  extin¬ 
guished  in  blood  the  House  of  Ilohcii- 
staufieii,  and  ho  had  extended  his  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  Hut  Ro- 
dolph  of  llapsburgh  being,  ufler  a  lung 
interregnum,  elected  ('hief  of  the  Empire, 
aspired  to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans. 
The  position  of  Nicohis  III.  w’as  most 
favorable,  placed  between  the  two  rival 
|iowcrs,  and  he  determined  to  lean  to¬ 
wards  whichever  should  bid  highest  for 
his  support.  By  skillful  diplomacy  Ro- 
dol[>h,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  rigftts  of 
his  crown  and  of  the  very  geography  of 
Italy,  was  induced  to  rele!i.se  the  imperial 
supremacy  over  all  the  possessions  already 
granted  to  St.  Peter. 

This  document  is  the  real  flxundation  of 
the  Papal  power.  The  dominions  com- 
prisol  in  this  charter  of  Rudolph  (1278) 
are  pretty  iie.arly  coextensive  with  the 
Pupal  territories  of  the  present  d:iy  ;  they 
extended  from  Radicofani  to  Ce}>erano, 
included  the  march  of  Ancona  and  the 
iluchy  of  SjH)leto,  which  came  from  the 
Countess  Mathihhi,  the  e.xarchate  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  and  all  the  territory  of  the  former 
im|M-rial  .acts  of  donation.  Hut  the  rights 
of  the  Empire  thus  released  were  only 
an  ill-detined,  and  iti  many  cases  merel  v 
nominal,  suzer.ainty  over  small  principali¬ 
ties,  or  over  cities  which  had  for  centuries 
enjoyed  free  municipal  constitutions.  Ro- 
logn.a,  for  example,  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  imjiortant  cities  of  Italy ;  the 
first  charter  of  its  liberties  was  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Otho  the  Great :  its  municipal 
independence  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Em})eror  Henry  V.  in  1112.  It  had  the 
light  of  coining  money,  of  electing  its 
consuls  and  magistrates,  and  its  rule  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  great  part  of  the  vEmilia. 
Its  university  was  the  largest  in  Italy, 
numbering  at  one  time  fifteen  thoimnd 
students,  and  its  school  of  law  w’as  famous 
throughout  Europe.  The  tow’ii  h.ad  al¬ 
ways  taken  the  Guelf  side,  and  had  been 
a  most  useful  ally  of  the  Papacy.  With 
their  own  army  they  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  I  lenzius,  the  natural  son  of  Frede¬ 
rick  II.,  and  his  lieutenant  in  Lombardy ; 
they  p.asscd  a  law  never  to  allow  the  son 
of  the  German  Emperor  to  be  ransomed. 
Heuzius  was  lodged  in  a  sumptuous  apart¬ 
ment,  in  the  house  of  the  podesta,  visited 
by  the  Bolognese  nobles,  .and  kept  in  a 
splendid  captivity  till  his  death.  On  an¬ 
other  occ.asion  they  successfully  carried 
on  war  against  the  Venetians  with  an 


army  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the  field. 
The  traveler  at  the  present  day  is  struck 
with  the  antique  air  of  municipal  grandeur 
which  invests  the  public  buildings,  palaces, 
ami  sqiuares  of  Bologna ;  and  the  sjiirit 
of  her  inhabitants  h.as  shown  itself  again 
and  again,  in  times  of  |)eril,  not  to  have 
degenerated  from  the  days  of  her  ohl  re¬ 
nown,  notwithst.anding  the  debasing  na- 
I  ture  of  the  tyranny  she  htis  so  long  en- 
iliired.  Bologn.a,  in  1447,  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Xicoljis  V.,  on  condition 
of  preserving  its  old  independence.  The 
convention  was  ratified  by  succeeding 
IK)pt‘s.  .Iiiliiis  H.  threatened  with  the 
wrath  of  God  and  his  Afiostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  whoever  should  violate  the  liberties 
of  the  Bolognese. 

The  other  towns  of  Central  Italy  en¬ 
joyed  eipial  municipal  jtrivileges,  and  the 
small  republic  of  San  Marino  yet  subsists 
to  prove  wh.at  vitality  there  was  in  those 
time-honored  municipalities  which  else¬ 
where  have  perished  under  the  perfidious 
violence  and  oppressive  atmosphere  of  a 
Papal  government. 

That  line  of  the  jM>pes  which  m.ay  be 
called  the  dyn:i.sty  of  llildebrand  ended 
in  Boniface  YIH.  The  old  spirit  died  out 
in  th.at  violent,  jirofligate  and  ambitious 
pontilf  with  a  tragic  agony  not  unbecom¬ 
ing  the  unbending  pride  which  h.ad  so 
long  disturbed  the  w’orld.  When  taken 
irisoncr  by  the  Colonnas,  whose  c.astles 
le  had  overthrown,  and  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  French  king,  against  whom  he  had 
fulminated  in  v.ain  the  .anathemas  of  the 
Church,  he  w.as  dressed  in  full  pontifical 
robes;  and  the  venerable  aspect  of  the 
aged  Pope,  then  eighty-six  years  of  age, 
awed  the  rude  soldiery.  But  the  humili¬ 
ation  w'as  more  than  his  haughty  spirit 
could  endure — he  refused  all  nourishment, 
spoke  no  word,  .and  rejected  all  consola¬ 
tion.  At  length,  finding  himself  alone,  he 
bolted  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and, 
after  a  long  delay,  it  was  broken  open ; 
his  body  was  found  lifeless  in  the  bed,  the 
staff  he  daily  used  gnawed  with  his  teeth 
in  bis  frenzy,  and  covereil  w’ith  foam ;  his 
gray  hairs  were  dabbled  with  blood ;  and 
it  seemed  that,  uiuible  to  endure  his  de¬ 
feat,  the  implacable  old  man  had  stag¬ 
gered  to  his  bed,  .after  having  dashed  his 
head  against  the  wall  in  a  paroxysm  of 
inconsolable  frenzy  at  his  destiny.  It  was 
not  unfitting  that  the  end  of  such  immea¬ 
surable  ambition  should  be  suicide  and 
madness. 
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The  secession  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  | 
after  Boniface  VIII.,  wa.s  followed  by  the  i 
darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  wheth-  ! 
er  we  look  to  the  internal  corruption  and 
profligacy  of  the  exiled  Church,  or  to  the 
condition  of  Italy.  Home  itself  became  a 
wilderness,  where  the  herdsmen  of  the  [ 
Campagna,  almost  as  barbarous  as  the 
subjects  of  Evander,  alone  peopled  the 
ruins  of  the  Imi)erial  City.  The  money  ' 
extorted  from  the  whole  Christian  worhl 
w’as  spent  by  the  |>o{)e8  in  exciting  san- 

fuinary  wars  against  the  free  states  of , 
taly,  and  in  endeavoring  to  estabjish 
their  temporal  dominion  over  the  country 
which  Rodolph  of  Ilapsburgh  had  re¬ 
leased  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Empire. 
The  condition  of  this  portion  of  Italian 
territory  was  more  wretched  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  Peninsula.  There  was 
no  repilblic  or  potentate  strong  enough  to  , 
form  a  rallying-point  for  the  rest :  while  ! 
the  petty  tyrants  who  had  arisen  among 
the  republics — the  3Iaufredi  of  Faenza, 
the  Malatesti  of  Rimini,  the  Ordelafli  of 
Forli,  and  the  I’olenta  of  Ravenna  — 
rivaled  in  their  continual  quarrels  the 
great  houses  of  Visconti,  Gonzaga  and 
Este  in  the  north  ;  and  the  republics  of 
Perugia  Viterbo,  and  Orvieto  repro- , 
duced  the  factions  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  ; 
Genoa  without  emulating  their  glory ;  the  ! 
popes,  who  might  have  exercised  their  , 
power  most  beneflcially  in  alleviating  the  , 
miseries  of  a  distracted  country,  aggrava- ' 
ted  the  wretchedness  of  the  people  by  , 
selfish  efforts  at  usurpation.  Their  vicars  ! 
and  legates — Bertrand  de  Poiet,  the  Car-  '< 
dinals  Albornoz,  and  Robert  of  Geneva —  ' 
desolated  the  country  at  the  head  of  i 
bands  of  savage  mercenaries,  with  the 
most  lawless  condottieri  of  the  time  in 
their  pay.  The  savage  bandits,  whom 
the  gold  of  Avignon  allured  to  its  service, 
sacked  and  burnt  the  houses  of  both  friend 
and  foe.  At  the  captures  of  Faenza  and 
Cesena  (1377)  nine  thousand  persons  ofi 
every  age,  sex,  an<l  condition  were  j)ut  to 
the  sword.  During  tire  massacres  the  le¬ 
gate  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  exhorted  his 
troops  to  the  slaughter,  and  in  triumph¬ 
ant  fury  shouted  to  them  to  spare  none. 
Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  priests, 
monks  and  nuns,  all  perished ;  the  wild 
Bretons,  who  formed  part  of  the  army  of 
the  French  Pope,  seized  children  by  the 
feet  and  dashed  their  heads  against  the 
wall ;  none  survived  but  those  who  were 
able  to  flee  away. 


The  news  of  these  horrible  catastrophes 
fled  from  town  to  town,  and  inspired  the 
inhabitants  with  fresh  indignation  against 
the  Papal  government,  when  the  Pope, 
Gregory  XI.,  dietl.  By  a  strange  fatal¬ 
ity,  he  had  just  come  to  visit  Rome.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  accident,  the  seat  of 
the  Papacy  might  never  ag:iin  have  been 
fixed  in  the  Eternal  City.  It  had  seemed, 
indeed,  that  the  pope  would  have  subsid¬ 
ed  into  a  mere  French  patriarch.  The 
Avignou  i>opes  were  all  French,  a  large 
majority  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  were 
French,  and  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See 
had  been  subservient  to  that  of  France, 
and  fraught  with  misfortune  to  Italy. 
But  the  last  remnant  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  reminded  not  long  before 
by  Cola  di  Rienzi  of  their  ancient  glory 
and  of  the  share  they  once  possessed  in 
the  l*apal  elections,  and  they  naturally 
observed  that  the  enormous  revenues  of 
the  Church  which  once  went  to  enrich 
Rome  were  now  expended  for  their  des¬ 
truction.  They  determined  to  have  an 
Italian  pope :  they  beset  the  Conclave 
with  loud  cries — lionutno  lo  voUmo  o  al- 
meno  ItnUano.  Of  the  cardinals  who 
formed  the  Conclave,  eleven  were  French, 
four  only  Italian,  and  one  Spaniard  ;  but, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  French 
were  divided  into  two  factions,  and  the 
result  W'as  that  a  Xeajx»lit.an  was  elected, 
who  assumed  the  style  of  Urban  VI. 

The  violent  temper  of  the  new  Pope 
aflVonted  the  cardinals  immediately  after 
his  election ;  they  seceded  from  Rome, 
and  at  Fondi  created  an  anti-j>ope,  the 
notorious  Robert  of  Geneva,  the  author  of 
the  massacre  of  Cesena ;  who,  as  though 
in  derision,  took  the  title  of  Clement 
VII.;  and  thus  commenced  the  famous 
schism,  in  which  Europe  beheld  with  as¬ 
tonishment  two  infallible  popes  launching 
at  each  other  the  anathemas  of  the  Church, 
and  accusations  of  the  most  sordid  and 
brutal  of  vices.  Before  the  Council  of 
Constance  could  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal, 
the  ecclesiastical  censures  were  brought 
into  such  contempt  that  the  world  was 
ready  for  the  revolution  of  the  Reformed 
[  Churches.  Indeed,  among  the  popes  who 
succeeded  to  the  I*apal  chair,  appeared, 
one  after  another,  types  of  every  crime 
and  licentiousness,  until  all  were  united 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  VI.,  the  Heli- 
ogabalus  of  the  Papacy.  The  life  of  Urban 
VI.  was  more  scandalous  than  that  of  the 
most  scandalous  popes  of  the  tenth  cen- 
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tury.  Six  cardiii.ils,  who  were  preparing 
a  remonstrance  against  liis  vices,  were 
subjected  to  torture  in  the  Pope’s  pre¬ 
sence,  tied  np  in  s-acks,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Boniface  IX.  disquieted  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  his  venality  and  nepotism.  Baltha¬ 
sar  fossa,  a  vile  and  factious  intriguer, 
poisoned  his  predecessor  and  obtained  the 
tiara.  Eugenius  IV.  commenced  his  jion- 
tificate  by  a  persecution  of  the  Colonnas 
and  the  murder  of  tw'o  hundred  of  their 
.adherents.  His  miserable  policy  and  rest¬ 
less  extravagance  caused  him  to  bo  driven 
from  Homo  by  a  revolution  which  pro- 
cl.aimed  the  Republic.  Pius  II.  (yEneas 
Sylvius)  forms  a  bright  exception ;  but 
his  successor,  Paul  II.,  commenced  his 
pontificate  with  perjury,  and  disturbed 
Italy  with  his  restless  ambition  and  disre¬ 
gard  of  every  right,  divine  and  human. 
Mis  successor,  Sixtus  IV.,  surp.a.ssed  him 
in  every  vice,  squandered  away  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Ciiurch,  and  profaned  its 
highest  dignities,  by  bestowing  them  on 
his  nephews,  five  worthless  youths,  whose 
pomp,  v.anity,  and  debauched  lives  were 
tlie  scnnd.al  of  all.  The  very  valet  de 
ohambre  of  this  pope,  a  boy  of  tw'enty, 
was  made  a  cardin.al ;  he  was  supposed  to 
be  au  accomplice  in  the  conspirticy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  had  one  of  the  Colonnas  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  house.  However,  the  pope 
who  succeeded  Sixtus  IV.  w'.as  so  feeble 
and  corrupt  that  the  very  vices  of  his 
predecessor  appeared  in  advantageous 
contrast.  Innocent  VIII.  was  governed 
by  still  baser  panasites,  and  his  adminis¬ 
tration  wjis  contamin.'ited  with  still  filthier 
vices.  His  necessities  were  such  that  he 
w:i3  obliged  to  pawn  the  tiara.  He  had 
seven  illegiliniate  children  by  difterent 
mistresses,  whom  he  publicly  recognized, 
and  among  whom  he  distributed  the  im¬ 
mense  revenues  of  the  Church.  In  his 
Last  illness  he  endeavored  to  prolong  his 
life  by  a  transfusion  of  blood,  and  three 
youths  were  uselessly  sacrificed  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  j)rolong  the  earthly  enjoyments 
of  a  worthless  old  man.  It  is  no  marvel 
that  a  College  of  Cardin.als,  composed  of 
tlie  creatures  of  such  |)redccessors,  .should 
have  given  to  the  world  such  a  pontift’  as 
Alexander  VI.,  who,  with  his  illegitimate 
cliildren  and  the  debauched  ministers  of 
his  pleasures,  ran  through  the  whole  no¬ 
menclature  of  crime  from  barefaced  assas¬ 
sination  to  the  most  refined  treachery  and 
dissimulation,  and  h.as  affixed  to  his  reign 
an  iudeliblo  brand  of  impiety  .and  infamy. 


Nevertheless,  his  son,  Cops.ar  Borgia, 
the  type  of  the  most  hideous  vices  in  the 
modern  annals  of  princely  depravity,  was 
regjirded  as  a  benefactor  by  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  Romagna  intrusted  to  his 
rule.  Endowed  with  dauntless  valor,  with 
consummate  cr.art,  with  military  t.alent, 
and  with  the  highest  strength,  dexterity, 
and  beauty  of  limb  and  body,  he  had 
made  his  vices  and  his  crimes  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Ro¬ 
magna,  whom  the  infirm  purpose  and  reck¬ 
less  mism.anagement  of  preceding  popes 
had  made  the  prey  of  the  s.anguinary  ty¬ 
rants  who  were  spread  over  the  country. 
The  dre.adful  merit  of  Ca.'sar  Borgia  con¬ 
sisted  in  subduing  some  of  these  petty 
lords  by  means  of  the  others,  and  then  re¬ 
moving  his  allies  with  the  cord,  the  d.ag- 
ger,  or  the  bowl.  Property  was  protect¬ 
ed  under  his  nde  with  a  respect  never 
known  before,  and  the  very  instruments 
of  his  justice,  .as  soon  as  their  rule  of  ne¬ 
cessary  severity  was  over,  were  quietly 
executed,  and  their  bodies  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze.  The  people  of  Cesena 
crowded  early  one  morning,  with  looks  of 
mingled  horror  and  satisfaction,  around  a 
sc.affold  in  the  market-pl.ace,  which  upheld 
the  body  of  one  of  Caesar’s  captains  cloven 
in  tw'o,  with  the  bloody  ax  lying  by, 
and  no  word  of  explanation.  These  were 
the  rem.ains  of  the  governor  before  whom 
they  had  all  trembled  but  the  day  before, 
of  whose  inexorable  cruelty  he  had  made 
use  to  establish  order  and  to  clear  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  m.alefactors,  and  for  whom  he  had 
no  further  occupation. 

Julius  II.  consummated  the  work  thus 
commenced.  This  pontiff  —  who  from 
youth  upwards  preuirred  the  cuirass  to 
the  c.assock,  who  entered  Mirandola 
through  the  breach,  .and  desired  Michsiel 
Angelo  to  portray  liirn  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand  —  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
popes  on  whose  |K)ntificate  the  Italians 
can  look  with  most  respect.  He  i)ossess- 
ed  a  certain  rude  .air  of  grandeur  and 
generosity.  He  ruled  without  nepotism. 
He  subjected  the  whole  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  Church  to  its  dominion  ; 
under  his  dominion  the  petty  tyr.ants  died 
out  —  the  Manfredi  of  Faenz.a,  the  Orde- 
kiffi  of  Forli,  .and  the  Bagliotii  of  Peru|;ia. 
lie  respected,  however,  the  municipal 
franchises  and  independence  of  the  towns : 
and  his  proclamation  before  his  death, 
that  he  would  “  free  Italy  from  the  bar¬ 
barians,”  has  caused  his  character  to  be 
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judged  with  more  favor  than  it  really  ]  and  while  the  interests  of  the  Church,  of 
deserves;  for  Julius  II.,  by  his  promo- I  Italy  and  of  Christendom,  Avere  at  stake, 
tion  of  the  infamous  League  of  Cambrai  j  he  disregarded  every  right  interfering 
for  the  siK)li.ation  of  Venice,  liad  been  the  with  either  his  selfish  enjoyments  or  the 
means  once  more  of  introducing  foreign  aggrandisement  of  his  family.  By  se- 
armies  into  It.aly,  with  all  the  rapine  and  cretly  conspirin"  with  Charles  V.  he 
murder  which  in  those  days  of  ruthle.ss  I  again  brought  down  upon  the  devoted 
Avarfare  followed  in  their  train.  Never-  |  plains  of  Italy  all  the  horrors  of  Avar,  and 
theless  the  last  hope  Avhich  Julius  II.  held  ;  the  c.alamities  thus  let  loose,  and  increas- 
out  to  Italy  AV.as  one  AA'hich  found  an  echo  <  ed  by  the  cowardicQ,  irresolution,  and 
in  every  Italian  heart.  ■  malignant  treachery  of  his  cousin,  Cle- 

The  misery  and  exhaustion  of  the  coun- !  nient  VII.  (Julian  dei  Medici)  resulted  in 
try  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  swept  as  the  dis.astrous  defeat  of  Pavia,  Avhich  gave 
it  had  been  ever  since  the  fatal  invasion  ,  Italy  up  to  the  dominion  of  Charles  V., 
of  Charles  VIII.,  by  the  destroying  hordes  i  in  the,  sack  of  Rome  by  the  sav.age  rabble 
of  French,  Sp.aniard8,  Sw[ss,  and  Ger-  I  of  the  Bourbon,  and  in  the  capitulation 
mans,  that  it  Avas  clear  that  but  one  al-  ]  of  Florence,  after  a  siege  in  which  she 
ternative  hoav  remained  for  Italy  —  na-  j  displ.ayed  an  ineffectual  lieroisin  Avorthy 
tional  indejxmdence  or  death.  National  j  of  the  best  days  of  her  independence, 
independence  and  the  expulsion  of  the  |  The  Avhole  Christian  Avorld  Avas  convulsed 
biirbariaus  had  become  the  prayer  of  with  horror  at  the  neAvs  of  the  8.ack  of 
every  state  and  province  in  Italy.  But  Rome,  but  the  mind  of  Clement  VII.  Avas 
It.alian  affairs  were  involved  in  such  a  engrossed  Avith  the  scheme  of  imposing  a 
labyrinth  of  oppression,  ]>erfidy,  and  in-  b.a.stard  nepheAv  on  the  republic  of  Flo- 
trigue,  that  it  AA'as  impossible  to  extricjitc  rcncc ;  by  a  flagitious  compact  Avith  the 
them,  unless  some  great  i)Ower  could  be  Emperor,  he  betrayetl  the  liberties  of 
found  to  take  the  lead  in  a  Avar  of  inde-  Italy,  on  condition  that  the  army,  yet 
jK'iidence.  The  incongruities  Avhich  h.ave  fre.sh  from  the  sack  of  Rome,  should  be- 
excited  such  astonishment  ui  the  polilic.al  siege  and  deliver  up  the  republic  of  Flor- 
schemes  of  M.acehiavelli  are  to  bo  explain-  ence  to  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the 
ed  by  the  changing  nature  of  the  impedi-  Medici.  Betrayed  on  all  sides,  the  rc- 
ments  to  Italian  freedom,  and  the  succes-  public  prepared  itself  for  resistance.  The 
sive  alterations  which  took  place  in  his  citizens  repaired  the  fortifications ;  they 
opinions  as  to  the  me.an8  of  overcoming  destroyed  the  suburbs,  and  laid  waste 
them.  Whether  a  prince  or  whether  a  the  vineyards,  orchards,  olive  grounds, 
republic  should  effect  the  deliA’erance  of  and  pleas.ant  gardens  around  the  beautiful 
Italy,  was  immaterial.  The  desire  of  Mac-  city,  and  the  citizens  enrolled  themselves 
chiavelli  and  of  all  Italy  Avas  to  have  Italy  to  defend  the  Avails.  One  of  their  num- 
free  :  “  Puzzti  ad  o^nu/io  questo  harharo  her,  Franceso  Ferrueci,  displayed  a  hero- 
domitihy  But  amid  the  horrible  calami-  ism  and  a  military  genius  in  the  field 
ties  which  then  Avere  |)oured  into  the  worthy  of  the  birthplace  of  Dante.  In 
peninsula  from  every  side,  none  Avas  one  of  his  expeditions,  the  imperial  and 
greater  th:ui  that  two  members  of  the  iiontifical  soldiers  surrounded  him  on  all 
house  of  Medici,  who  had  extinguished  sides ;  Avounded  severely  Avith  two  arque- 
the  liberties  of  Florence,  should  at  that  buse-shots,  he  h.ad  himself  carried  into  the 
conjuncture  have  filled  the  chair  of  St.  fight  in  a  chair;  dying,  pierced  with 
Peter.  From  the  moment  that  Leo  X.  Avounds,  he  sujijmrted  liimsclf  on  his 
assumed  the  lead  in  luliau  politics  the  lance,  beneath  tlie  burning  sun  of  Au- 
doom  of  Italy  Avas  sealed.  A  cardinal  at  gust,  and  rejected  all  proffers  of  surrender, 
thirteen,  his  whole  life  was  a  sort  of  deri-  At  last  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought 
sive  buffoonery  of  the  sacred  character  before  the  papal  general  in  a  neighboring 
Avhich  was  thrust  u|)on  him.  A  prodigal,  fortress ;  the  latter  stabbed  him  with  his 
a  voluptuary,  he  scandalously  dissipated  dagger:  Ferrucca  cried,  as  he  fell :  “You 
the  enormous  revenues  which  the  econo-  8tm>  a  de.ad  imin  !”  He  Avas  the  last  hope 
my  of  Julius  II.  had  collected  together  ;•  of  the  Florentines.  By  that  dagger- 

_ _ _ _  thrust  Clement  VII.  put  an  end  to  the 

•  Lch)  X.,  it  WM  Mid,  .pent  the  revenues  of  three  F]o«  entine  Republic  and  decided  the  late 
pontificates,  his  predecessor’s,  his  successor's,  and  ®f  Italy.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Lis  own.  i  the  popes  introduced  the  Spaniards  into 
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the  peninsul.'v,  and  that  Clement  VII.  a  layman.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked 
afterwards,  through  fear  of  their  power,  that  in  the  Papal  States,  as  in  Italy  at 
joined  the  League  against  them.  Of  large,  the  abstmee  of  any  thing  like  a  par- 
this  war  Giberto,  liis  confidential  minis-  liament  or  estate.s,  as  a  r.allying-point  for 
ter,  said :  “  It  is  not  a  question  of  petty  the  whole,  facilitated  the  suppres.sion  of 
vengeance,  a  point  of  honor,  or  a  single  the  franchises  of  the  towns,  one  by  one, 
city.  This  v:«r  icill  decide  the-  dtlicerance  at  the  convenience  of  the  princes.  Anco- 
or  the  eternal  slavery  of  Italy."  All  na  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  fall.  It 
Italians  felt  the  same,  and  yet  Clement  had  refused  to  pay  more  taxes  than  were 
betrayed  his  allies  and  countrymen  and  stipulated  in  its  charter,  lender  the  pre 
turned  die  arms  of  the  Sj)aniards  against  text  of  defense  against  the  Turks,  ('le- 
Florence.  The  energy  of  the  resistance  inent  VII.  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  in 
of  the  doomed  city  was  caused  by  the  the  city :  when  the  works  were  complete, 
conviction  that  the  fate  of  Italy  depend-  ho  garrisoned  it,  and,  in  September,  1532, 
ed  on  it.  The  city  capitulated  on  the  surprised  the  town  with  an  armed  forot', 
twelfth  of  August,  1530,  upon  favorable  who  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  town- 
conditions,  which  were  observed  as  might  hall,  Avhere  the  Anziani  were  sitting  en- 
be  expected  by  princes  without  faith  to-  tirely  un.suspecting,  in  consultation  about 
wards  men  without  jiower.  From  that  the  government  of  the  city.  Defense  was 
day  Charles  V.,  with  the  combined  forces  attempted,  but  fouml  useless.  All  arms 
of  Spain  and  Germany,  lield  Italy  at  his  had  to  be  delivered  up;  sixty-four  nobles 
mercy,  and  av.os  more  .absolute  there  than  were  exiled,  and  the  old  liberties  annihi- 
any  monarch  since  the  days  of  Charle-  hated.  The  freedom  of  Perugia  Avas  de- 
m.agnc.  stroyed  in  like  manner,  lhaul  III.  doubleil 

liy  this  time,  however,  the  popes  had  the  s.alt-tax ;  Perugia  resisted  the  imixisi- 
established  their  iiowcr  over  the  States  [  tion.  Ten  thousand  Italians  and  three 
of  the  Church.  Their  authority,  we  c.an  j  thousand  Spaniards  Avere  directed  against 
sec,  had  been  first  erected  on  a  sure  it  under  one  of  the  pope’s  nephews.  Pier- 
basis  by  Julius  II.,  Avho  died  in  1513.  [Luigi  Farnese.  The  citv  aahs  comjielled 
I>ut  the  scheme  Avas  as  old  at  least  .as  the  '  to  surrender  on  the  thiril  of  June,  1540. 
days  of  Peiiin.  It  Av.as  conceived  in  fraud,  j  It  sent  delegates  to  ask  ji.ardon  of  the 
prosecuteil  Avith  tre.achcfy  .and  ma.ssacn',  '  Pojie.  Thejr  appeared  in  llie  portico  of 
and  consumm.ated  by  a  jxipe  more  fitteil  \  St.  Peter’s,  in  mourning  garments,  Avilh 
to  be  a  c.aptain  of  Landsknechts  tli.an  the  [  lialtcrs  round  their  necks ;  but  in  vain — 
Vicar  of  Christ.  This  extraordinary  '  their  franchises  AV'cre  annihilated,  and 
usurpation  thus  took  more  than  seven  [  their  toAvn  dealt  with  in  the  same  AA  ay  as 
centuries  for  its  execution.  Nothing  re- ;  Ancona. 

mained  for  the  following  popes  to  do  but  '  The  liberties  of  Rome  had  already  per- 
to  suppress,  one  by  one,  the  municipal :  ished.  The  Komsins,  up  to  the  return 
rights  Avhich  their  predecessors  h.ad  guar- 1  of  the  Papacy  from  Avignon,  h.ad  always 
.anteed.  Every  city  had  barg.aincd  for  its  j  maintained  their  municipal  sovereignty 
independence.  Fano  acknowledged  the  ;  against  the  usurpations  of  the  jiope,  and 
popes,  early  in  1403,  on  condition  of  '  amid  the  s.anguinary  factions  of  the 
choosing  its  own  podestd.  Julius  II.,  *  Roman  nobles.  The  senate  for  three 
Avhen  he  drove  the  llaglioni  out  of  Pe-  I  hundred  ye<ars  had  preserved  the  prerog- 
rugi.a,  restored  the  ohf  liberties  of  the  '  ative  of  coining  money.  But  the  popes, 
town.  Sinigaglia  Avas  only  to  pay  tAvo  I  on  their  return,  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
thous.and  ducats  a  year  in  recognition  of  !  tribute  maint.aincd  a  sUanding  army,  ami 
the  pope’s  sovereignty,  and  AA'as  to  send  |  thus  suppres.se<l  the  republic.  Martin  V. 
its  oAvn  troops  into  the  field.  Bologna  '  Avas  the  first  who  coined  money  Avith  the 
Av.as  to  have  complete  control,  through  its  i  jiapal  superscription.  The  Romans,  under 
council,  over  its  finances,  .and  to  have  '  the  young  and  eloquent  noble,  Stephen 
troops  of  its  OAA-n.  Julius  II.  annexed  Porcaro,  made  a  la.st  effort  to  shake  oft’ 
not  a  single  town  of  the  Rom.agna  AA’ith- 1  the  incubus  of  papal  rule.  But  the  move- 
out  granting  them  settled  juavileges, ;  ment  AV'as  quickly  suppressed.  Porcaro 
AA’hich  Avere  designated  their  “  Kcclesi- '  .and  nine  of  his  confederates  were  hanged, 
astic.al  Freedom !”  .and  it  AA'.as  a  rule  i  and  the  spirit  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of 
that  the  president  at  the  head  of  the  1  Brancaleone,  and  of  Rienzi  resigned  itself 
administration  of  the  Romagna  should  be  to  sloth  and  despair.  One  by  one,  all  the 
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municip.'ilities  of  the  Papal  States  followed 
each  other  to  the  grave,  and  every  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  country  was  absorbed  by 
the  uncontested  ascendency  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  powers  and  of  the  canon  law. 

Two  imjx)rtant  additions,  however, 
wore  m.ado  after  1530  to  the  papal  terri¬ 
tory — the  duchies  of  Ferr.ai-a  and  of  Ur- 
bino.  The  House  of  Este  had  reigned  in 
sovereign  power  at  Ferrara  over  a  power¬ 
ful  principality  for  four  hundred  years. 
Modena  also  was  tlieii*s.  The  popes  had 
been  content  with  the  empty  honors  of 
the  suzerainty  over  Ferrara.  Modena 
was  a  fief  oi  the  empire.  Tlie  Duke 
Alfonso  II.,  finding  himself  without  child¬ 
ren,  had  named  Don  Ca?.sar  d’Este,  a 
descendant  of  Alfonso  I.,  as  his  successor. 
The  new  duke  was  proclaimed  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  populace.  The  Emperor 
Kodolph  n.  invested  him  with  the  fief  of 
3fodena.  But  the  Pope,  Clement  VIII., 
less  generous  than  Kc^olph,  seized  on  a 
fiivorable  conjuncture  of  European  poli¬ 
tics  to  refuse  the  investiture  oi  Ferrara : 
he  determined  to  annex  it  to  the  Holy 
See.  With  all  the  lugubrious  apparatus 
of  excommunication  —  with  extinguished 
tapers,  amid  the  confused  noise  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and  cannon,  the  Pope,  from  the 
loggia  of  St.  Peter’s  formally  deposed 
Don  Cffisar  d’Este,  and  released  his  sub¬ 
jects  from  their  allegiance.  The  result 
was  th.at  Don  Caesar  was  forced  to  make, 
on  the  tw'clfth  of  Januarv,  1598,  a  fonnal 
renunciation  of  Ferrara,  Commacchio,  and 
part  of  the  Romagna,  and  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  Modena,  where  his  mild  and 
equitable  temper  made  him  beloved, 
while  the  remnant  of  the  glory  of  the 


'House  of  Este  embellished  its  capital. 
The  Pope  immediately  erected  a  fortress 
in  Ferrara,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants. 
The  b.anqucting-houses,  ple.asure-gronnds, 
and  Belvidere  of  the  dukes  —  retreats 
associated  w  ith  the  memories  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  court,  of  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Ta.sso, 
and  Guarini  —  were  destroyed,  and  the 
calamitous  benedictions  of  the  Papacy 
g.ave  its  streets  .and  palaces  that  desolate 
air  of  grandeur  which  it  still  retains. 

The  duchy  of  Urbino  was  also  a  fief  of 
the  Papacy,  .and  w.as  annexed  in  1626. 
The  aged  Duke  of  Urbino,  overcome  with 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  only  son,  was 

IMJrsuaded  to  abdic.ate  in  favor  of  the 
'^apacy ;  but  the  old  prince  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  country  assume  the  s.ame 
degrading  uniformity  of  livery  as  all 
other  ecclesiastical  towns,  to  witness  the 
dre.ary  decay  which  fell  on  the  once  proud 
residence  of  the  Montefeltri  and  the  De 
la  Roveri,  and  to  hear  his  people  utter 
the  same  maledictions  against  the  avarice 
and  tyranny  of  priests  as  arose  from 
every  district  subjected  to  their  domin¬ 
ion.  These  territorial  acquisitions  of  the 
jmpes  in  Italy  coincide  in  {xunt  of  time 
with  the  great  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Precisely  as  their  spiritual  au¬ 
thority  over  the  w'orld  was  assailed,  and 
the  resources  drawn  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  interrupted,  the  pontiffs  sought  to 
strengthen  and  extend  their  power  as 
Italian  princes,  by  conquest  and  by  nego¬ 
tiation.  But  this  temporal  |K)wer  was  not 
so  much  the  result  of  their  spiritual  do¬ 
minion  as  it  w'as  a  compen.sation  for  the 
loss  of  their  spiritual  suprem.acy. 

(to  bk  cosclcded.) 
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WILLIAM  CALDWELL 


These  Avorks  consist  of  ttvo  Tragedies, 
and  .a  small  number  of  Minor  Poems  and 
Sonnets.  Of  the  Tragedies,  one,  Eliduke, 
is  an  early  work,  now  published  for  the 
(irst  time.  Of  this  tragedy  we  do  not 
propose  to  speak  in  detail  here.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  certain  retrenchments  it 
would  be  a  very  effective  acting  play.  It 
is  full  of  life  and  movement  ami  dramatic 
interest,  and  it  contains  a  sufficient  variety 
of  persons  to  keep  the  attention  of  an  au¬ 
dience  from  flagging.  The  characters, 
however,  are  not  in  reality  particularly 
individual  or  well-marked.  Tiie  principal 
personage,  Eliduke,  is  intended  for  a  man 
of  liigh  aspirations,  but  wanting  in  moral 
determination  to  resist  a  guilty  passion. 
Hut  the  wavering  complexity  of  such  a 
character  M’as  perliaps  not  well  suited  to 
Mr.  Koscoe’s  powers  at  any  time,  and 
was  certainly  beyond  them  at  the  early 
age  at  which  the  tnagedy  was  Avritten. 
Eliduke’s  Avorso  and  belter  natures  speak 
in  turn,  and  each  of  them  at  such  length 
as  to  destroy  the  organic  unity  of  the  clia- 
racter.  Eliduke  too  is  open  to  an  ob- 
serv.ation  Avhich  has  been  unjustly  applied 
to  Viokttzia  (the  other  tragedy)  by  one 
of  its  critics  —  that  it  is  “  an  exercise”  in 
the  Elizabethan  school.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  forms  of  that  school  Avere 
ever  j)crfectly  a<laplcd  to  Mr.  Uoscoc’s 
genius.  They  grew  up  among  men  of 
redundantly  fertile  imagination,  teeming 
Avith  passion,  and  rooting  themselves  firm¬ 
ly  in  the  Avorld  of  outward  interests.  The 
more  abrupt  the  .alternations  of  vivid  ac¬ 
tion,  of  potent  passion,  and  of  rampant 
humor,  the  more  direct  the  reflectibn  of 
the  intricate  contradictions  of  the  Avorld, 
the  more  the  idc.al  elements  Avere  to  be 
furnished  by  the  spectator  of  the  drama, 
SVH  he  Avould  furnish  them  if  it  Averc  a  real 
and  not  a  feigned  action,  the  more  at  e.asc 
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the.se  luxuriant  minds  found  thcmselve.s. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  Avere  Mr. 
Iloscoe’s  favorite  study.  His  was  just  the 
mind  to  derive  sustenance  from  such  a 
mass  of  strong  intellectual  food.  But 
according  to  the  conception  Avhich  we 
form  of  his  own  imagination,  its  natural 
creative  instincts  Avere  of  a  Avidely  differ¬ 
ent  class. 

I  We  should  be  tempted  to  characterize 
Mr.  Roscoe’s  power  as  more  idyllic  than 
dramatic.  We  AA’ish  he  had  Avritten  a 
gre.ater  number  of  pieces  like  the  ballad 
of  Fontuidee^  or  the  pathetic  and  quaintly 
beautiful  Ariadne,  and  had  added  to  the 
too  short  series  of  Sonnets,  among  which 
are  some  th.at  we  think  can  not  fail  to  find 
appreciation.  But  Ave  have  now  only  to 
take  what  he  has  left  us  ;  and  among  his 
poetical  works,  the  Violemia  —  in  some 
superfici.al  respects  an  Eliz.abethan  trage 
dy — is  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  tragedy  are 
left  indetermin.ate,  but  evidently  belong 
to  the  middle  ages  .and  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  ojiens  Avith  the  betrothal  of 
Ethel,  earl  ofFelborg,  to  Violenzia,  sister 
to  Robert,  earl  of  Ingelwald,  the  king’s 
chief  general,  and  to  Arthur  of  Iiigehvald 
This  scene  is  a  fit  proem,  and  at  once 
places  the  grave,  lofty,  reticent,  deeply- 
loving  Ethel,  .and  the  more  A'ivid  and  j)as- 
sionate  Violenzia,  plainly  before  us;  and 
its  solemn  sweetness  affi)rds  a  fine  con¬ 
trast  to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  play. 
The  song  Avith  Avhich  Violenzia  begins  to 
tmwind  the  thread  of  her  terrible  destiny 
is  a  true  lyrical  inspiration  : 

“  Hark  !  the  still  air  gives  voice,  and  sings. 

And  mu.sic  mounts  on  murmuring  wings  ; 
Grave  silence,  throned  in  upper  skies. 

Unfolds  her  silken  slumbering  eyes ; 

No  voice  but  jars  the  ear  of  silence, 

Save  tuned  breath,  which  doth ’t  no  violence." 

The  scene  quickly  shifts  to  the  court. 
Tlic  SAvede  is  ravaging  the  land,  and  Ro¬ 
bert  receives  orders  from  the  king  to 
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march  against  him  with  Ethel  as  his  sec¬ 
ond  in  command.  Violenzia  meanwhile 
is  to  be  left  at  the  court  as  in  a  place  of 
s.afety.  The  King  is  a  hot  young  volup¬ 
tuary,  with  all  the  habits  of  unrestrained 
power  and  luxury,  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  old  pander-courtier,  Malgodin,  who  is 
the  demon  of  the  piece.  Tlie  third  scene 
shows  us  a  hall  in  the  p.alace,  the  King 
enamored  of  Violenzia’s  beauty,  and  Mal¬ 
godin  lyingly  suggesting : 

“  Very  light !  very  light !  Such  a  weather¬ 
cock  as  all  women ;  hath  such  a  fire  in  her  eye 
as  many  women,  and  needs  such  an  excuse  as 
some  women.  By  an  equal  not  to  be  touched, 
but  by  a  king.” 

Violenzia  in  her  inexperience  seems  to 
be  lending  too  reJidy  an  ear  to  royal  flat¬ 
teries,  and  is  visited  afterwards  and  re¬ 
proved  both  by  her  brothers  and  by 
Ethel,  according  to  their  different  na¬ 
tures  ;  by  Robert  and  Arthur  harshly  and 
violently,  and  by  Ethel  with  a  gentle  and 
mournful  earnestness.  They  are  followed 
by  Molgodin,  who  comes  with  disgraceful 
roposals,  and  the  first  act  closes  with 
'iolenzia’s  proud  but  unhaj)py  determina¬ 
tion  to  tell  no  one,  and  to  stand  alone, 
unassisted  in  her  innocence. 

The  firet  scene  of  the  second  act  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  camp,  as  Ethel  and 
his  friend  Cornelius  converse  of  life  and 
duty  in  the  early  morning  air;  but  the 
tr.agic  change  is  close  at  hand.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  act  (the  most  conventional 
and  least  successful  in  the  play)  is  taken 
up  with  fruitless  machinations  against 
Violenzia  by  the  King  and  Malgodin,  and 
ends  as  the  King  moves  off  to  the  fell 
deed  of  violence  which  he  accomplishes : 

“  The  flaring  candle  backward  bends  its  beams ; 

My  pas.^ion  backward  bends,  but  fiercclier 
burns. 

I  love  and  loathe.  Proud  girl  —  that  didst 
invite 

War  and  not  peace,  rude  storm  for  soft  sur¬ 
render — 

Yet,  oh !  forgive  me,  sweet — no  more — Again 

Tlie  pa.ssionate  fever  surges  in  my  veins. 

Out,  curious  spy  of  day!  And,  0  dark 
night  1 

[Extitiguithing  the  light. 

Be  deaf  and  patient,  like  a  wicked  slave. 

That  watches  while  his  ma.ster  fills  a  grave." 

The  third  act  commences  with  Ethel's 
indignant  rejection  of  court  slanders 
against  Violenzia,  with  which  the  jnind  of 


his  friend  Cornelius  has  been  poisoned  ; 
and  then  he  shuts  himself  in  his  tent  at 
night,  and  pursues  the  thread  of  quiet  re¬ 
flection  which  is  habitual  to  him,  till  ho 
hears  an  unusual  sound : 

“  What’s  that?  Is 't  true  that  spirits  ride  the 
wind  ? 

Most  melancholy  ones,  then.  Hark,  again  ! 
The  sound  of  weeping,  making  awful  pau.scs 
Of  the  short  hushes  of  the  storm.  Who  sighs 
Again.st  my  threshold  ?  My  warm  blood  ruas 
cold, 

And  gathers  at  my  heart.  Wlint,  am  I  mad  ? 
Let’s  see  what  may  be  seen. 

[Gott  out,  and  returne. 
The  empty  dark. 

Wherein  no  star  doth  pierce  the  thick  eclipse. 
But  all  is  shrouded  in  a  watery  vail. 

Again  !  again !  That’s  human  1  who  goes 
there  ? 

[Art?.  L'eturns,  earryingXmtiraziA.  Shethrova 
herulf  on  herfa^e  before  him. 
Eth.  Violenzia! 

Vio.  Oh  1  hide  me !  0  my  misery ! 
Ern.  What  art  thou,  that  thus  bred  of  sud¬ 
den  night 

Shakest  my  knees  with  sobbing  ?  Stand ! 
stand  up ! 

Vio.  Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  me. 

Eth.  In  my  breast 

Strange  thoughts  take  substance,  and  begin 
to  shake 

My  soul’s  foundation.  Thou — thou — art  not  ? 
speak ! 

Vio.  lam!  lam!  The  King! 

Eth.  Away !  away ! 

Hell  hath  no  words  for  it. 

Vio.  Alas !  alas !  alas  ! 

Eth.  By  heaven,  ’tis  midnight,  and  the  lu¬ 
natic  moon 

Peeps  through  my  tent-holes. 

Art  thou  the  thing  that  thou  pretendist  to  be, 
Or  some  accursed  midnight  wandering  ghost 
Come  to  afflict  me  ?  With  my  bright  sword’s 
point 

I’ll  try  thy  substance. 

V lo.  Mercy !  oh  !  have  mercy  I 

Eth.  Where’s  Mercy,  since  she  hath  forsook 
the  heavens  ? 

Who  guides — who  guidc.s  the  terrible  machine  ? 
0  Violenzia !  take  hack  thy  words 
And  make  me  sulnect  to  a  false  alarm, 

Or  with  my  sword  I’ll  break  these  gates  of  life 
That  shut  in  living  death. 

[Pointing  hismord  againat  hhnulf. 
Vio.  Alas!  alas! 

Eth.  I  dream  !  I  dream  !  It  is  not  yet  near 
day.  [A  long  pause. 

V lo.  Siieak,  speak  to  me ! 

Eth.  Sayest  thou  ?  Stand  up,  I  say ! 
Why  beatest  thou  with  thy  forehead  on  the 
ground  ? 

This  is  no  shame ;  this  is  our  misery. 

Lift  up  again  that  streaming  face  of  thine. 

Wet  with  unutterable  woe.  Look  up! 
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Tio.  Touch  me  not,  Ethel  I  Oh  I  your  touch 
is  lire, 

And  burns  my  abhorred  miserable  flesh  1 
IIow  shall  I  break  these  walls,  or  how  get  free  ? 
I  am  cased  in  such  pollution  as  makes  sick 
My  soul  with  me.  Oh !  that  these  my  tears 
Could  quite  dissolve  my  substance,  and  the 
ground 

Soak  up  my  detested  being!  'Would  I  were 
dead  I 

Would  I  were  dead  1  were  dead  1 
Etii.  Peace,  shaken  child  1 

Control  the  greatness  of  your  agony. 

Alas  1  I  can  not.  My  perturbtsl  soul, 

Like  an  imprisoned  tnist,  doth  shake  and  wave, 
And  I  perceive  no  light” 

■W^e  shall  quote  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 
versation  between  Ethel  and  his  friends 
Olave  and  Cornelius,  when  he  first  comes 
forth  in  his  great  misery,  not  only  to 
justify  our  opinion  of  the  poem,  but  also 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  central  idea  of 
the  play. 

Enter  Ethel. 

Ol.  Look !  he  knows  it ! 

Etii.  Good  morrow,  friends.  Give  me  your 
hands.  Let’s  sec — 

This  .should  be  Olave,  this  Cornelius. 

Hath  any  deadly  mischief  come  to  you  ? 

You  shake  your  beads.  No  plague-star  stands 
i’  the  sky. 

And  rains  diseased  I  know  it  is  not  so ; 

No  earthquake  gapes.  I  know — I  know  it,  I. 
Open  the  door.  The  jolly  sun  mounts  up ; 

AVhy  should  he  stain  his  glittering  cheeks  with 
tears  ? 

0  dewy  grass !  O  voice  of  birds  !  0  friends ! 
Look,  I  can  smile  too ;  but  within  me  here, 

Ay,  in  my  heart,  there’s  fire  —  there’s  fire — 
there’s  fire  1 
Cor.  0  piteous  voice ! 

Ol.  tVill  you  not  cut  his  heart  out  ? 
Eth.  Revenge — revenge — they  say  that  word’s 
not  lawful. 

And  sweet  religion  weeps  at  it.  Dark,  dark, 

0  God !  I  know  whom  thou  afflict’st  with  griefs 
Thou  lookest  for  great  things  from  him.  If  my 
acts 

Must  grow  up  to  the  measure  of  my  woe, 

I  shall  amaze  the  world. 

Ol.  .\y,  with  revenge ! 

Whose  fiery  wing  shall  overtake  your  shame. 
And  blind  the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on  it 
Etii.  Who  plagues  me  with  revenge  ?  Am  I 
not  mad  enough  ? 

Have  I  no  devil  here  ?  Cornelius ! 

Is  it  not  said  we  must  forgive  our  foes  ? 

CoK.  So  it  is  said. 

Ol  For  priests  1  for  priests !  not  men. 
Eth.  For  mine  own  wrongs,  I  could  as  soon 
forgive  them 

As  dip  my  hand  in  water ;  but  that  she — 

O  most  accursed  monster!  why,  the  sun 
Would  not  too  boldly  look  on  her.  Foul  thoughts 


Did  from  her  presence  and  fair  virgin  eyes. 

Like  ghosts  from  daylight,  fly  ashamed.  .tVlas  1 
Was  there  no  way  to  strike  me  singly — none  ? 
But  for  my  sins  must  needs  another  soul, 

And  in  my.sclf  a  dearer  nobler  self. 

My  life’s  life — my  heart’s  blood — my  air — my 
center — 

Must  that  for  me  be  shattered  ?  Oh  I  yes !  yes  1 
I  had  no  crown  to  lose  but  my  heart's  crown ; 
No  wealth  but  my  heart’s  wealth — unpriceable ; 
Rich  reputation  none ;  no  mother’s  eyes. 

But  my  love’s  eyes  did  ever  look  upon  me ; 

Here  was  I  graffed,  here  grew,  and  since  the 
stock 

Is  bla.sted,  here  must  wither! 

Ol.  Will  you  bear  it  ? 

I  would  you  were  dead  sooner  1  Have  you 
heard  ? 

He  sends  to  seek  the  lady — ay,  sends  here 
To  you  and  to  her  brothers,  threatening  death 
To  any  that  detains  her.  Is’t  enough  ? 

Etu.  Did  my  brothers  hear  this?  Robert  and 
.Arthur  both  ? 

Ol.  Ay,  and  so  heard  as  if  the  shameful 
words 

Were  Javelins  in  two  angry  lions’  sides, 

And  gna.shed  their  teeth,  and  could  not  speak 
for  rage. 

But  you’ll  forgive — you’ll  bear  it  ? 

Etii.  What  I  shall  do, 

.\s  yet  I  know  not.  This  I  will  not  do— 

Now,  when  my  soul  is  mad,  and  I  perceive  not 
The  right  from  wrong,  let  my  blind  rage  take 
wing, 

And  the  great  tasks  and  terrible  purposes. 

With  which  Heaven  sets  ray  soul  and  martyrs 
me. 

Mix  in  confusion  irretrievable. 

Yet  not  the  less,  for  this  my  slow  delay. 

Will  I  be  swift  in  execution. 

Steadfast,  ami  frightful  to  the  guilty  soul 
Of  him  that  did  this  thing.  Leave  me,  good 
friends. 

[Exeunt  Olave  a/wi  Cornelius. 

Why  so. 

Oh  !  horrible !  detestable  1  I'll  not  think  of  it. 
Ohl  pitiful!  oh!  wondrous  pitiful  1 
I  shall  go  mad  if  I  do  think  of  it 
What’s  to  be  done?  Back,  back,  you  wander¬ 
ing  thoughts. 

That  like  whipt  hounds  hang  with  reverted  eyes. 
Back  to  the  carca.s8  of  my  grief!  0  villain  1 
Away  1  It  is  some  devil  whispers  me. 

Whatl  no  revenge?  Young,  young  too,  and  a 
soldier. 

No  noble  rage  ?  Must  we  endure  like  clods. 
Under  the  heavy  tread  of  tyranny? 

Whereto,  then,  had  we  this  quick  fiery  spirit. 
That  starts  at  injury?  the  bruLsed  worm  turns; 
And  man,  framed  delicate  and  sensitive. 

On  whose  fine  soul  injustice  drops  like  fire — 

'  Mast  he  bear  all  ?  Stay  there,  Ethel  of  Felborg. 
j  Art  thou  so  personal  ?  affects  it  thee  ? 

'  Such  deeds  strike  deeper.  This  is  not  a  thing 
!  The  impulsive  moods  of  angry  men  may  mix 
I  in— 

No,  nor  admits  a  passionate  remedy : 
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Rut  an  occasion  when,  men  standing  amazed,  , 
The  %’i&ible  hand  of  awful  judgment  should 
Crush  up  iniquity,  and  retribution 
Divine  walk  on  the  earth.  No  ;  no  revenge. 
Teach  me,  0  terrible  God ! 

I  do  believe — witness  these  swift  hot  tears — 

I  do  believe  thou  lovest  me  even  in  this ; 

And  therefore  now  thy  sovran  hand  put  forth, 

And  iny  dejected  desultoiy’  soul 

Rind  up  to  thy  great  meaning.  I  believe. 

I'll  go  and  seek  my  brothers.” 

The  p.'tssionate  Robert  and  the  brood- 
ingly  vindictive  Arthur  at  once  determine 
to  join  the  Swede,  and  rush  to  their  ven¬ 
geance  by  the  shortest  road.  The  inor.'il 
strife  of  the  play  turns  on  tlie  conflict  be¬ 
tween  retribution  aud  revenge.  Ethel,  by 
his  influence  with  the  army,  first  turns 
them  against  the  common  enemy  of  the 
land,  and  defeats  the  Swede.  In  the  com¬ 
bat  Robert  and  Arthur  are  taken  prison¬ 
ers,  and  sentenced  to  death  by  Ethel  as 
traitors.  Ethel,  in  a  deeply  pathetic  scene, 
endeavors  without  success  to  elevate  them 
to  forgiveness  of  their  brother  and  execu¬ 
tioner.  When  he  leaves  them,  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  persuading  the  weak  Corneliu.s, 
who  is  left  in  charge  of  them,  that  his  real 
office  was  to  connive  at  their  escape.  The 
use  they  make  of  their  liberty  is  to  visit 
the  retreat  of  the  stricken  Violenzia,  and 
t.ake  her  life,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  honor  of 
their  house.  Arrested,  red-hand  they  are 
led  ofi"  to  death  as  traitors  .and  murderers 
both.  We  must  make  room  for  Ethel's 
soliloquy  : 

“  Etu.  Take  them  away  to  present  execution, 
And  bring  back  word  to  me  when  they  are  dead. 

Artii.  Lean  on  me,  Robert 

Robt.  Pah !  you  smell  of  blood. 

Arth.  Well !  well !  well ! 

First  Soi-  He  cared  but  little  for  her. 

Sec.  Sol.  Not  a  whit. 

[Exeunt  Olave  and  Soldiers  conducting 
Robert  and  Artiivk. 

Etu.  He  did  not  care  for  her!  no,  not  a  whit! 
1  did  not  love  thee,  Violenzia ! 

Re  it  so !  be  it  so !  be  it  so ! 

I  can  bear  it — I  can  bear  it — I  can  lioar  it. 

Rcing  dead,  I  now  may  kiss  thee,  may  I  not  ? 
Cold  angel,  the  last  time  I  touched  those  lips — 
Have  done  I  Look  down,  you  heavenly  arbi¬ 
trators; 

Re  not  harsh  with  me,  if  my  heart  should  burst 
Recause  a  girl  is  dead.  Nay,  I  can  bear  it 
I  do  not  fling  myself  upon  the  ground. 

And  drown  the  thirsty  earth  with  rainy  tears ; 

I  do  not  tear  my  hair,  t>r  beat  my  breast. 

Or  heave  my  laboring  heart  from  its  foundations. 
I  can  be  patient  See,  iny  God,  she  bleeds!  *. 
Is  there  no  more  to  l>ear  ?  Oh  1  no,  not  thus. 


I  do  not  tax,  high  Heaven,  thy  great  designs, 
No,  nor  abate  my  faith  a  single  jot 
Why,  this  is  mercy  ;  do  I  cavil  at  it  ? 

She  is  in  heaven  by  this,  where  angels  flatter  her, 
And  soothe  her  with  white  hands  ;  I  would  not 
have  her 

Alive  for  all  tiie  world.  Oh  1  she  is  dead ! 

Her  beauty  was  the  rapfure  of  my  eye. 

And  her  atfection  was  the  corner-stone 
Of  all  iny  rearetl  existence.  That  was  long  ago ; 
Chaste  marriage-joys,  the  faces  of  young  children. 
And  all  the  sweet  felicities  of  home — 

These  are  old  dreams,  and  long  since  vani.shed. 
Soul-softening  memory,  fly  1  Take  up,  O  heart ! 
Peace  is  for  angels,  and  we  mortal  laborers 
Must  die  in  harness ;  I  am  content,  great  Father, 
And  kiss  thy  tender  hand. 

Sinil’st  thou,  pale  innocent  ?  Was  death  so  kind 
to  thee. 

That  came  in  gui.se  so  barbarous  ?  Come,  dear 
burden, 

I  must  not  leave  thee  here. 

[Exit,  hearing  Violenzia  into  the  inner  room.'' 

Tlieii  Ethel,  not  till  he  has  labored  with 
his  scruples  at  .assuming  an  office  bevond 
the  law,  leads  his  army  against  the  king 
himself.  Taking  him  prisoner,  he  endeav¬ 
ors  to  obtain  a  legal  sentence  against  him  : 
but  the  judges  declare  him  to  be  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  authority.  Then  Ethel 
himself  prepares  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  judge  of  life  and  death.  The 
tardy  contrition  of  the  lustful  tyrant,  how¬ 
ever,  moves  him,  and  he  is  banished  to 
repent  in  another  land.  The  iieople  cry 
that  Ethel  shall  be  king — Ethel  who  is 
then  near  to  the  death  of  a  sh.attered  and 
overwrought  frame.  Rigid  in  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  abstract  rights,  he  jdaces  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  lawful  heir,  and 
sinks  in  death  as  he  kneels  before  him. 

It  is  contrary  to  our  practice  to  criticise 
other  critics;  but  we  must  expre.ss  our 
amazement  that  some  at  least  who  are 
well  qualified  to  judge  should  have  been 
.able  to  read  this  tragedy  unmoved,  and 
treat  it  as  inconsiderable,  devoid  of  ori¬ 
ginality,  and  a  mere  “  exercise.”  Of  its 
grave  defects,  as  we  see  them,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  speak  as  if  we  had  not  known 
the  author.  Of  its  merits  we  shall  record 
as  fc.arless  .and  confident  a  judgmoirt. 

The  character  of  Ethel  is  one  of  the 
most  thoroughlv  original  concejitions  in 
literature.  \  ioienzia  herself  literally  lives 
upon  the  stage,  and  is  as  truly  dramatic  a 
character  as  any  that  has  ever  been  drawn. 
The  clear  .and  orderly  sequence  of  plot  is 
beyond  all  praise ;  and  this  tribute  is  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  mere  manipulation 
of  incident,  for  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
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the  play  are  arranged  with  a  masterly  | 
hand.  The  ex<piisite  poetry,  the  pro- 1 
foun<i  passion,  the  agonized  and  heart- 
rending  pathos  of  many  piissages  must  in 
time  be  recognized  by  readers.  The  dan- 1 
gers  of  so  cruel  a  story  vanish  in  the  at-  j 
mosphere  of  moral  elevation,  which  con¬ 
verts  the  whole  into  a  groat  religious 
work.  Now  that  its  author  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  praise  and  blame,  we  vcrUnre 
an  earnest  request  to  our  readers  to  seek 
in  it  that  which,  to  many  who  have 
studied  it  deeply,  vindicates  its  claim  to 
an  enduring  place  as  a  noble  work  of  art,  , 
and  the  first  in  rank  of  all  dramatic  poems 
published  in  England  since  The  Cenci. 

Still  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  ^Ir.  . 
Roscoc’s  genius  ■v\’as  not  essentially  dra- 
vuitio,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  of  many 
inferior  writers  is  so.  All  the  male  charac¬ 
ters  in  VioUnzia  tend  to  be  types  rath- , 
er  than  individuals.  The  tendency  is  shown  : 
even  in  the  character  of  Ethel  hiinsclfi ! 
though  in  his  case  the  prominence  of  his 
deeds  and  sufferings  keeps  him  from  be¬ 
coming  a  mere  abstraction.  Rut  in  the  | 
other  charactei’s  the  defect  is  a{)parent‘i 
enough.  Robert,  Arthur,  the  King,  most 
of  .all  M.algodin,  are  rather  impersona- 1 
tions  of  qualities  than  living  men.  We 
must  3.ay,  too,  that  the  unredeemed  ruf¬ 
fianism  of  Malgodin  jars  in  such  a  pl.ay. 
The  other  elements  are  not  rude  enough, 
and  there  is  too  general  a  refinement  in 
the  style  to  make  the  introduction  of  such 
a  char.actcr  seem  suitable,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  plot. 

Resides  this  important  defect  there  are 
minor  ones,  which  we  notice  chiefly  to 
show  that  we  are  not  blind  to  them.  The 
prose  scenes  of  humor  immediately  sug¬ 
gest  to  a  superficial  rea<lcr  that  the  Avriter 
is  reproducing  convention.ally  an  antiqu.at- 
ed  form.  ^loreover,  the  legal  .aspect  of ! 
the  trial-scene  suggests  almost  ludicrous  i 
associations,  .and  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Roscoe’s  keen  sense  of  humor  (or  the 
amusing  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Memoir)  should 
not  have  induced  him  to  alter  this  part  of 
his  scheme. 

It  is,  in  fact,  related  to  a  deep-seated 
defect.  Mr.  Roscoe  seems,  by  the  preface 
which  accomp.anied  the  work  on  its  anony¬ 
mous  publication  some  years  ago,  to  have 
been  apprehen.sive  of  dissent  from  the  pro¬ 
position  that  “  the  conscious  and  intensely 
.anxioiis  struggle  of  a  religious  spirit  to 
conform  the  life,  under  difficult  circum- 
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stances,  to  the  i«leal  of  duty  and  the  re¬ 
quisitions  of  the  divine  aftections,  may  bo 
a  fit  and  lofty  subject  for  a  dramatic  poet, 
and  not  the  less  so  if  the  nobler  nature  be 
represented  victorious.”  We  only  feel  a 
very  modified  objection  to  it  as  so  stated. 
Still  there  is  some  ground  for  the  objec¬ 
tion.  A  “  very  anxious  mental  struggle” 
of  .any  kind,  which  is  protracted,  an<l  not 
the  transitory  conflict  of  a  crisis,  does  de¬ 
tract  from  the  directness,  the  force,  the 
emphasis,  Avhich  seem  to  l)e  required  by 
the  conditions  of  the  dnuna.  Its  proper 
field  is  the  novel,  where  its  swayings  to 
sfnd  fro,  its  wasting  grief,  its  har.assing 
scruples,  and  the  final  victory,  can  be  ful¬ 
ly  worked  out  .and  exhibited,  ll.amlet 
and  Faust  are  there  no  doubt.  Rut  wh.at 
do  they  remain  ?  Enigm.as,  as  they 
always  must.  Mr.  Roscoe  projxAsed  to 
himself,  not  an  enigma,  but  a  solution. 
Nevertheless,  his  conejuestof  this  particu¬ 
lar  difficulty  is  so  far  complete,  that  Ave 
are  not  disposed  to  think  th.at  his  Avork 
needed  much  apology  on  that  account  in 
itself.  The  real  defect  is  the  impossibili¬ 
ty  of  reconciling  the  diffident  scruj)ulosi- 
ty  of  Ethel  Avith  his  career.  Thehighe.st 
man  is  not  necessarily  beset  Avith  fears  and 
scruples ;  and  if  the  aspect  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  mainly  depends  upon  the  cautious  and 
doubting  scrupulosity  of  his  conscience, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  his  element 
is  the  camp  or  the* battle-field,  and  th.at  he 
Avill  enjoy  a  course  of  uninterrupted  as¬ 
cendency  over  the  hearts  and  Avills  of  men 
.and  the  physical  force  of  his  enemies. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  Avhen  the 
scruples  h.ave  a  tincture  of  mere  legality 
.about  them,  .as  we  feel  that  they  haA’e 
in  Ethel.  The  original  order  for  the 
execution  of  the  brothers,  much  as  it  cost 
him  in  grief,  seems  to  give  him  no  scruple. 
The  simple  question, 

“What  is  the  doom  of  traitors  taken  in  arms?” 

settles  .all,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  filled 
Avith  doubts  .and  scruples  on  the  subject  of 
attacking  “an  anointed  king.”  This  con¬ 
trast  between  the  absence  of  doubt  whore 
n.atural  affection  AA'as  to  be  set  at  naught, 
and  its  presence  where  “  the  right  divine 
of  kings”  Avas  to  b#  invaded,  suggests  a 
Avant  of  hoiUthy  clearness,  spontaneity,  and 
force,  Avhich  could  not  but  have  been  felt 
Avhen  Ethel  had  to  play  the  orator  or  the 
general. 

We  shall  leave  the  Minor  Poems  pretty 
12 
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mneh  to  speak  for  themselves,  merely 
warning  our  readers  that  they  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  them  idealism  and  simpli¬ 
city  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  com¬ 
mon,  and  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  in 
the  tragedies.  There  is  no  play  of  luxuri¬ 
ant  diction,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  real¬ 
istic.  The  poems  have  many  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  some  of  the  limitations  of  the 
more  delicate  classes  of  sculpture.  The 
emotional  motive  is  always  fresh  and  true ; 
but  the  imaginative  presentment  stands 
somewhat  apart  from  the  forms  of  real 
life,  diffiising  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  to 
which  the  mind  of  the  reader  must  get 
accustomed  if  he  wishes  really  to  enjoy 
the  work.  Mr.  Roscoe’s  mind  required 
not  only  beauty  but  repose,  and  that  too 
in  the  domain  of  conscious  being.  He 
could  paint  Landscape  in  his  poetry,  but 
he  never  ^ave  himself  np  to  external  na¬ 
ture.  His  idealism  was  in  no  respect  super¬ 
ficial.  It  had  to  be  reconciled  with  spirit¬ 
ual  depth ;  while,  as  we  have  before  point¬ 
ed  out,  his  imaOTnation  only  seemed  to 
live  in  an  air  of  clear  thought  and  sim¬ 
ple  expression.  To  those  who  can  delight 
in  the  kind  of  beauty  which  these  condi¬ 
tions  imply,  we  commend  the  Minor 
Poems,  convinced  that  they  will  recognize 
in  them  the  essential  spirit  of  poetry. 

Ariadne^  though  very  early,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  characteristic  of  the  author  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  weakness  in  one  or 
two  of  the  stanzas,  (esjiecially  the  closing 
one,)  is  to  our  minds  nearly  perfect  in  its 
way. 

“  Flushed  Ariadne,  laid 
Upon  her  bridal  bed, 

Stretched  forth  at  morn  her  half-awakened 
hand. 

But  (bund  no  lover's  breast. 

Where  warmly  it  might  rcstj 
And  still,  balf-slumbering,  by  bis  breath  be 
fanned ;  I 

She  found  the  spot  desert  and  cold —  I 

No  sleeping  lover  crouched  where  he  bad  done  | 
of  old.  j 

Whereat,  in  half-surprise, 

She  opad  her  orbM  eyes, 

Gathering  her  thoughts  mm  the  domain  of 
sleep; 

And  dazzled  by  |[ic  bright 
And  streaked  rays  of  light 
That  through  the  cavern’s  silver  chinks  did 
peep, 

Fancies  she  aeea  him  as  of  yore. 

And  blames  her  sleepy  hand  that  troubled  her 
■o  sore. 


Rut  when  indeed  she  spied 
He  lay  not  by  her  side, 

She  sprang  upon  her  feet  with  tlirobbing 
breast ; 

And  pacing  the  cold  floor 
She  oped  the  cavem-door, 

Through  which  the  eager  light  exulting 
pressed. 

And  spreading  wide  on  every  side 
Left  no  unlighted  nook  throughout  the  cavern  ‘ 
wide. 

But  all  within  its  round 
He  wa.s  not  to  be  found ; 

In  growing  fear  she  fled  from  out  the  cave  ; 

It  opened  on  the  sand. 

And  far  away  from  land 
Her  lover’s  keel  was  cutting  the  blue  wave ; 
At  which  sad  sight  she  swooned  away. 

And  on  the  yellow  sand  all  helpless  long  she 
lay. 

Her  pale  lips  lie  apart. 

Nor  beats  her  broken  neart ; 

Her  light  smock  floating  doth  lay  bare  her 
beauties; 

Her  white  limbs,  all  astray, 

In  tangled  disarray 

Lie  helplc.ssly,  nor  heed  their  bounden  duties. 
In  heavy  mas.ses,  all  unbound, 

Her  golden  glittering  hair  lies  heaped  upon  the 
ground. 

Old  Ocean,  all  aghast 
At  the  sad  scene  that  pa.sscd. 

On  crested  waves  stole  sadly  to  the  shore. 

And  sighing  made  his  way 
To  where  the  maiden  lay. 

And  kissed  her  cold  feet  in  affliction  sore; 
Whereat  she  started  from  her  trance. 

And  rising,  gazed  around  with  sad  and  troubled 
glance. 

But  soon  rushed  back  again 
The  torrent  of  her  pain. 

Her  lover’s  vessel  was  in  sight  no  longer ; 
Dreaming  he  may  be  found, 

She  roams  the  isle  around. 

And  ever  as  slie  roams  her  grief  grows 
stronger; 

Until  the  doubt  is  dreadful  truth. 

That  he  hath  fled  the  isle,  and  left  her  without 
ruth. 

Then,  yielding  to  despair. 

She  tears  her  yellow  hair. 

And  beats  her  bursting  breast  in  hopeless 
sorrow ; 

Thinks  of  her  native  land. 

Curses  the  desert  strand. 

And  fain  from  frenzy  would  she  comfort  bor¬ 
row. 

Then  sinking  into  milder  grief. 

In  shedding  floods  of  tears  she  seeks  a  sad  re¬ 
lief. 
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The  birds  and  beasts  are  all 
Melted  at  her  sad  call ; 

But  Philomela,  from  a  neighboring  bush 
Adding  her  grief  to  her, 

Such  plaintire  numbers  pours. 

Bids  from  her  throat  such  thrilling  notes  to 
gush. 

And  from  her  soul  such  woes  she  calls, 

That  drowned  in  liquid  music  down  she  dying 
falls. 

Sod  Ariadne’s  grief 
Found  in  the  song  relief, 

And  half  in  listening  she  forgot  her  woes  ; 
But  when  she  saw  her  slain 
By  her  excess  of  pain. 

Envying  the  bird  that  thus  her  grief  could 
close. 

She  hied  her  homewanls  to  her  cave. 

And  rather  slew  herself  than  would  her  sorrows 
brave.” 

Even  more  perfect  is  Love's  Creed. 
If  we  sought  for  a  parallel  to  it,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  turn  to  Goethe  in  order 
to  find  any  analogous  combination  of  an 
almost  Catullian  form  with  an  ethereal 
grace  and  tenderness  of  spirit. 

“  Sitting  once  with  my  beloved. 

When  our  inmost  hearts  were  moved 
With  love  and  joy. 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  my  breast. 

And,  ‘  Oh  !’  she  said,  ‘  a  girl  so  blest ! 

Darling  boy ! 

‘  Since  first  the  rolling  world  went  round. 

Upon  its  face  was  never  found 

this  of  thine, 
l/ove  never  was  so  richly  heaped 
On  any  heart,  none  e’er  so  stuped 
In  joy  divine  I’ 

*  .Ah,  child,’  I  said,  ‘  since  Love  first  laid 
His  kingly  finger  on  a  maid, 

.And  bowed  her  tongue 
The  sacred  secret  to  disclose. 

How,  deep  among  her  virgin  snows, 
liis  waters  sprung, 

‘  None  worthy  to  sustain  his  power, 

But  felt  in  his  fresh  moming-hour 
A  bliss  supreme ; 

But  felt  as  if  she  stood  alone. 

Clothed  in  a  joy  none  else  could  own — 

A  heavenly  dream  1’ 

But  she :  ‘  There  arc  degrees  in  this — 

Degrees  in  love,  degrees  in  blis.s. 

As  I  can  show. 

Some  more,  some  less  of  heaven  may  prove ; 
But  only  I  have  thee  to  love. 

And  this  I  hnov. 

‘  When  you  enfold  me  in  your  arms. 

Secure  of  love,  secure  from  harms, 

As  now  you  do — 


You  may  go  search  Time’s  kingdom  over, 

A  peace  you  never  shall  discover 
So  full,  so  true.’ 

I  smiled  and  bending  down  did  closi- 
Eyes  that  in  fond  remonstrance  rose 
With  kisses  sweet. 

I  said ;  ‘  No  girl  that  ever  pressed 
Into  a  lover’s  Iwppy  breast 

Since  heart  first  beat, 

‘  But  did  esteem  herself  the  first ; 

And  thought  no  babe  was  ever  nursed 
In  sudi  sweet  rest’ 

Yet  still  she  would  not  be  denied. 

But  shook  her  shining  head  and  cried, 

‘  None  e’er  so  blest !’  ” 

Tlie  following  exists  only  as  fragment, 
and  is  as  suggestive  a  bit  of  landscape  as 
any  in  Tennyson : 

“  Upon  the  reedy  margin  of  the  shore. 

Shallow  and  waste,  I  stand. 

And  hear  far  Ocean’s  low  continuous  roar 
Over  the  fiats  and  sand. 

The  wide,  gray  sky  hangs  low  above  the  verge. 
No  white-wing^  seabird  flies ; 

No  sound,  save  the  eternal-sounding  surge, 
With  equal  fall  and  rise. 

AA’hile  the  salt  sea-wind  whispers  in  my  ears, 
Fitful  and  desolate, 

I  seem  absolved  from  the  departed  years. 

Not  grieved,  and  not  elate.” 

The  Sonnets  aloue  would,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  be  sufficient  to  stamp  the  writer  as 
one  of  the  company  of  poets  w’ho  deserve 
to  Le  remembered,  though  their  words 
may  be  few. 

The  following  triad  can  hardly  fail  to 
command  admiration : 

I. 

If  the  first  meaning  of  imagined  words 
Had  not  been  dulled  by  long  promiscuous  use, 
And  their  fine  sympathies  and  nice  accords 
Lost  by  misapplication  or  abuse ; 

Or  if,  within  the  breasts  of  those  that  choose 
To  read  these  lines,  hung  those  responsive 
chords 

Quick  to  appropriate  what  sound  affords 
Of  most  deep  meaning,  and  touch  hidden  clues, 
Then  might  I  from  our  English  treasury. 

Rich  and  abounding  in  poetic  speech. 

Choose  out  some  phrase  wherry  to  picture 
thee. 

Or  come  as  near  thee  as  my  thought  can  reach  ; 
For  I,  bright  soul,  can  show  thee  in  my  line 
No  more  than  painter  limn  the  Child  divine. 

n. 

Then  would  I  say,  thou  hadst  a  shape  of 
beauty. 

And  countenance  both  shamefast  and  serene : 
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Thy  voice  was  low  and  pleading,  and  thy  mien 
A  child-like  sweetness  mixed  with  dignity ; 

A  most  rare  judgment  hadst  thou,  which  was 
seen 

To  rest  on  prayer  more  than  authority ; 
Thence  sprang  thy  wisdom,  which  did  ever 
lean 

On  God,  and  moved  in  perfect  liberty. 

Thy  lofty  courage  hid  itself  in  gentleness ; 
Thy  spirit,  quick  at  love’s  neglect  to  move, 
Could  never  reach  before  thy  swift  forgiveness ; 
And  such  a  soft  dependence  didst  thou  prove 
With  these  great  gifts,  thou,  like  a  babe, 
didst  press 

To  rest  in  cherishing  arms  of  those  whom 
thou  didst  love. 

III. 

Love  in  thy  heart  like  living  waters  rose, 
TUne  own  self  lost  in  the  {funding  flo(^ ; 
So  that  with  thee,  joy,  comfort,  thy  life’s  good. 
Thy  youth’s  delight^  thy  beauty’s  freshest 
rose. 

Were  trash  thy  unregretful  bounty  chose 
before  loved  feet  for  softness  to  be  strewed. 
Such  were  thy  mortal  temperings.  Above 
those. 

Perfect,  unstained,  celestial,  the  clear  brood 
<  >f  thy  divine  affections  rose ;  white  congress, 
With  brows  devout  and  upward-winging  eyes. 
At  whose  graced  feet  sacred  Humility  lies ; 
Truthfulness,  Patience,  Wi.sdom,  Gentleness, 
I’aith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  golden  three. 
And  Love  which  casts  out  fear — this  was  the 
sum  of  thee.” 

We  must  not  omit  to  cite  an  instance 
of  the  melancholy  depth  to  he  found  in 
Fume  parts  of  the  series,  noticing  at  the 
F:;me  time  the  characteristic  manner  in 
V  hich  gloom  as  well  as  cheerfulne.s3  is  set 
f  irth  through  the  medium  of  a  beautiful 
artistic  image : 

“a  wet  ACTl'MX. 

behold  the  melancholy  soa.<ion’s  wane ! 
(>ppressed  with  clouds  and  with  the  rainy 
days. 

And  the  great  promise  of  that  lavish  gain 
.All  shattered,  which  his  shining  youth  did 
raise. 

In  misty  fields  the  dripping  harvest-grain 
Hangs  its  dank  head ;  the  sorrowing  reaper 
stays 


From  day  to  day  his  sickling,  chiding  in  vain 
HLs  unused  sunshine  and  unwise  delays. 

^Thus  when  I  see  this  bright  youth  aged  in 
tears. 

With  bitter  drops  I  wa.sh  my  wasting  prime. 
And  sadly  see  mine  own  unharvested  years 
In  the  unprofitcsl  past  their  dark  hours  wave, 
And  the  great  visions  of  my  early  time 
W ax  fainter,  and  my  face  grows  to  the  grave.” 

There  is  a  quiet  strength,  we  think,  in 
all  which  we  luive  quoted,  without  whicli 
nothing  is  really  graceful  in  any  high 
sense.  Grace  implies  a  certain  elasticity 
— a  certain  natural  tendency  to  the  erect 
— and  an  easy,  unconstrained  movement 
within  the  limits  of  natunal  power ;  .and 
these  qu.alities  eminently  belong  to  Mr. 
Roscoe’s  poems.  W e  conclude  our  notice 
with  the  short  piece  which  the  editor  has 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  Minor  Poems, 
and  which  may  fitly  conclude  any  notice 
of  the  poet’s  works  or  life. 

“  SYMBOLS  OF  VICTORY. 

Yellow  leaves  on  the  ash-tree, 

Soft  glory  in  the  air, 

.And  the  streaming  radiance  of  sunshine 
On  the  leaden  clouds  over  there. 

At  a  window  a  child’s  mouth  smiling. 
Overhung  with  tearful  eyes 
At  the  flying  rainy  landscajK* 

.And  the  sudden  opening  skies. 

Angels  hanging  from  heaven, 

A  whisper  in  dying  ears. 

And  the  promise  of  great  salvation 
Shining  on  mortal  fears. 

A  dying  man  on  his  pillow, 

Who.se  white  soul  fled  to  his  face. 

Puts  on  her  garment  of  joyfulness, 

.And  stretches  to  Death’s  embrace. 

Passion,  rapture,  and  blindness. 

Yearning,  aching,  and  fears, 

.And  Faith  and  Duty  gazing 
With  steadfast  eyes  upon  tears. 

I  see,  or  the  glory  blinds  me 
Of  a  soul  divinely  fair. 

Peace  after  great  tribulation. 

And  Victory  hung  in  the  air.” 
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GAR  1  UAL  1)  I-ll  I  S  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 


The  eyes  of  Europe  have,  during  the 
past  month,  been  fixed  eagerly  and  hope¬ 
fully  on  the  progress  of  one  man  ;  jioliti- 
cians  of  all  shades,  from  the  most  ultra  of 
our  Conservatives  down  to  the  most  ca|)- 
tious  Liberal,  agree  for  once  in  recog¬ 
nizing  in  (iaribahli  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
Twelve  months  ago  and  many  wore  dis- 
j)osed  to  believe  the  glozing  tales  of  the 
])riests,  and  regard  the  future  liberator  of 
Italy  as  a  brigand  ;  now  that  he  has  been 
recognized  by  the  general  of  an  establish¬ 
ed  ]>ower,  terms  stifticiently  strong  can 
hardly  be  found  to  sing  the  praises  of  his 
chivalry  and  generosity  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  Admiral  Munday,  (all  honor  to 
him  for  it,)  in  a  recent  dispatch,  describ¬ 
ed  in  btjrning  words  the  atrocities  com- 
mitte<l  by  the  royal  troops  in  l*alermo, 
and  oftered  a  brilliant  contrast  by  his  re¬ 
mark,  “  'riie  conduct  of  General  (4.anbal- 
(11,  both  during  the  hostilities  and  since 
their  suspension,  h.as  been  noble  and  gen¬ 
erous  but  from  the  hour  he  awoke  to 
the  consciousness  of  his  manhood,  (iari- 
balili  has  never  behaved  otherwise.  Nor 
can  we  account  for  the  popular  enthusiasm 
in  his  behalf  by  his  successes  in  Sicily,  for, 
though  they  are  very  wonderful,  they  are, 
after  all,  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
feats  ho  achieved  during  his  ever-memo- 
rable  march  from  Rome  upon  Venice. 
We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  regard  the 
|)resent  excitement  about  Garib.aldi  as 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  people 
see  in  his  success  a  prospect  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Italian  imbroglio,  w'hich 
will  restore  pe.ace  to  the  Continent,  and, 
at  the  sjime  time,  previmt  any  further  an¬ 
nexation  tentatives  on  the  part  of  thegreat 
European  -Marplot.  That  Garibaldi  will 
succeed  in  overthrowing  the  odious  tyran¬ 
ny  of  Hombino  there  is  no  doubt,  after 
reading  his  past  life-history,  which  we 
purpose  ])resenting  to  our  readers  in  the 
ensuing  pages,  such  as  we  h:ive  been  en¬ 
abled  to  compile  it  from  the  best  authori¬ 
ties.  A  really  authentic  life  of  the  hero 


is  among  the  desiderata  of  the  day,  for 
there  is  so  much  of  the  marvelous  mixed 
uj)  in  the  narrative,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  draw  the  line.  One  of  the 
best  accounts  of  him,  however,  ba.sed  oii 
information  supplied  partly  by  himself 
and  partly  by  his  friends,  w'as  recently 
published  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Paya, 
and  it  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  our  article.'^ 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi  was  born  at  Nice  on 
July  4,  1807,  the  descendant  of  a  family 
which  had  long  devoted  itself  to  seafaring 
occupations,  for  which  the  lad  also  evinc¬ 
ed  a  decided  inclination.  We  know  but 
little  of  his  school-days,  save  that  he  dis¬ 
played  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  even  at  that  early  age  reveal¬ 
ed  his  contempt  of  danger  by  saving  a 
parly  of  his  fellow-students,  who  wer 
capsized  by  a  sudden  sq^uall  while  sailing 
in  a  pleasure-boat  to  \  illafranca.  Gari¬ 
b.aldi  sw.am  out  to  them,  and  saved  their 
lives  at  imminent  risk  of  his  own.  Soon 
after  he  entered  on  board  a  merchantman 
trading  with  the  Levant,  and  during  one 
of  his  voy.ages  put  into  Civita  Vecchhi, 
.and  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Rome.  Tin; 
.abuses  he  witnessed  there  aroused  the 
latent  spark  of  patriotism,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  it  W'as  not  till  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-six  that  his  political  sentiments  began 
to  exercise  a  material  influence  over  his 
fortunes. 

The  accession  of  Ch.arles  Albert  to  the 
throne  of  Piedmont  in  1831  excited  the 
hopes  of  the  patriot  party,  led  by  Maz- 
zini,  for,  as  I*rince  of  Carign.ano,  the  new 
king  had  been  a  liberal,  if  not  .something  ' 
more.  The  conspiracy  was  detected,  and 
Garibaldi,  who  appears  to  have  been  mix¬ 
ed  up  in  it  to  some  extent,  started  again 
for  the  E.ast.  While  his  vessel  was  lying 
at  Taganrog,  he  met  with  a  young  Italian, 


•  W'e  may  also  refer  our  readers  to  an  excsillent 
work  by  Mr.  Dwight,  published  by  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.,  founded  on  Garibaldi's  own  manuscript. 
Unfortunately  it  only  comes  down  to  the  end  of  h;j 
South- American  exodus. 
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who  wa.H  initiated  in  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vane  Italia,  and  Garibaldi  became  a  con¬ 
spirator.  On  his  return  to  Piedmont,  he 
joined  in  Mazzini’s  abortive  descent  on 
Savoy  in  1836,  and  had  to  fly  again,  this 
time  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  his  Cither- 
land.  Disguised  as  a  peasant  he  made  his 
way  to  Marseilles,  and  obtmned  employ¬ 
ment  as  captain  of  a  French  vessel  trading 
with  the  Levant. 

But  the  young  man  soon  grew  wearied 
of  such  a  peaceful  life  ;  and  we  next  find 
him  sailing  in  an  Egyptian  corvette  to  of 
fer  his  services  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  He 
was,  however,  soon  disgusted  M-ith  the 
snpineness  which  is  the  rule  in  all  Eastern 
establishments,  and  he  resigned  his  com¬ 
mand.  In  1836  he  resolved  on  seeking 
his  fortunes  in  the  New  World,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  South-America,  where  a  bril¬ 
liant  though  painful  career  was  awaiting 
him.  With  the  aid  of  his  compatriots  he 
purchased  a  small  coaster,  in  which  he 
traded  between  Rio  and  Gabo  Frio;  and 
letters  written  by  him  at  the  time  prove 
the  despondency  to  w’hich  he  fell  a  prey. 
The  next  year,  however,  a  republican 
movement  broke  out  in  the  province  of 
R.io  Grande,  and  Garibaldi  was  invited  to 
join.  He  eagerly  assented ;  his  small  ves¬ 
sel  w’as  secretly  equipped  for  fighting,  and 
no  sooner  out  of  port  than  the  republican 
flag  was  hoisted. 

After  capturing  several  Brazilian  vessels 
of  considerable  tonnage.  Garibaldi  cast 
anchor  beneath  the  walls  of  Monte  Video, 
having  been  j)ersuaded  that  the  city  was 
favorable  to  the  republican  movement. 
He  was  speedily  undeceived :  a  gun-boat 
attacked  his  vessel,  and  Garibaldi  himself 
received  a  bullet  under  the  ear,  which 
stretched  him  apparently  lifeless  upon  the 
deck.  His  terrified  companions  hoisted 
all  sail,  and  steered  for  Gualcgay,  where 
the  vessel  was  seized,  and  all  cast  into 
prison.  Fortunately  for  our  hero,  he  was 
allowed  to  leave  prison  on  parole,  and  the 
generous  attentions  of  the  Spanish  family 
with  whom  he  resided,  restored  him  to 
his  old  vigor.  Presently,  however,  he 
learned  that  the  authorities  were  about  to 
break  their  promise  to  him,  and  throw 
him  into  close  confinement,  and  thinking 
that  this  relieved  him  from  his  pledge,  he 
tiscaped  by  night  from  Gualegay.  After 
wandering  about  the  country  for  two 
days  without  food  and  shelter,  Garibaldi 
was  tracked  and  led  back  to  Gualegay, 
when  the  commandant  suspended  him  by 


the  hands  for  two  hours,  and  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  he  suffers  terribly  from  the  injury. 
After  some  months’  further  imprisonment 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  w'lthout  any  trial, 
and  returned  to  Rio  Grande,  where  he 
was  received  with  open  arms.  He  was  at 
once  appointed  admiral  of  the  rejmblican 
n.avy,  wdiich  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  wretched  coa.stei’s,  armed  with  guns 
of  light  caliber.  At  the  same  time  com¬ 
menced  Garib.aldi’s  marvelous  exploits  on 
land.  Attacked  at  Camacuan  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  of  the  enemy,  he  cut 
his  way  through  at  the  head  of  eleven 
men,  and  remained  master  of  the  field. 
He  had  already  begun  those  marvelous 
arrangements  which  cause  his  followers  to 
follow  him  through  fire  and  water,  for  they 
are  certain  of  victory  so  soon  as  they 
come  within  bayonet-reach  of  the  foe. 

Forced  by  the  imperial  fleet  to  take 
shelter  in  the  port  of  I.aguna,  Garibaldi 
occupied  his  few  moments  of  leisure  in 
winning  the  heart  of  a  young  tVeole  girl, 
Anita,  who,  became  the  inseparable  com¬ 
panion  of  all  his  dangers.  The  honey¬ 
moon  was  a  short  one ;  for,  two  days  after 
the  marriage,  the  imperial  vessels  entered 
the  port,  and  began  bombarding  the  re¬ 
publican  vessels.  Garibaldi,  with  his  wife, 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  ship ;  he  leaped 
into  a  boat  with  her  and  gained  the  shore, 
after  firing  his  own  vessel,  which  explod¬ 
ed  with  considerable  in  jury  to  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  fleet.  Of  twelve  officers  engaged  with 
him.  Garibaldi  was  the  only  one  that  sur¬ 
vived. 

Not  long  after,  and  Garib.aldi’s  new  ves¬ 
sel  was  chased  into  a  lagune  by  the  enemy, 
and  as  a  last  resource  he  ran  his  bark 
ashore ;  then,  mounting  his  two  guns  on 
an  elevation,  he  maintained  such  a  sharp 
fire  that  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat 
out  of  range.  When  they  proceeded  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  morning,  however, 
Garibaldi  and  his  vessel  had  disappeared. 
He  had  dragged  her  off  the  sand-bank 
during  the  night,  and  pa.ssed  unseen 
through  the  Brazilian  fleet.  On  a  subse¬ 
quent  occasion  Garibaldi  was  less  fortu¬ 
nate.  The  Brazilians  forced  the  entrance 
of  the  Lagoa  dos  P.atos,  w'here  the  Rio 
Grande  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  and  felt  cer¬ 
tain  of  victory,  owing  to  their  great  su¬ 
periority.  But  Garibaldi  was  not  dispos¬ 
ed  to  surrender.  Ordering  his  men  ashore, 
he  blew  up  his  vessel,  and  escaped  to  land 
on  a  dining-t.ablo. 

Thus  deprived  of  his  vessels,  Garibaldi 
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lost  no  time  in  organizing  his  saihirs  a.s  a 
land  force,  with  which  he  necessarily  beat 
up  the  enemy.  On  one  occasion,  Annita, 
who  always  accompanied  him,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Brazilians,  but,  roused  to 
madness  by  the  rumor  that  her  husband 
was  killed,  she  escaped  during  the  night 
and  rushed  to  the  battle-held,  where  she 
eagerly  sought  for  the  remains  of  the  man 
she  loved.  At  length,  convinced  that  her 
fears  were  unfounded,  she  proceeded  in 
her  flight,  and  had  the  delight  of  rejoin¬ 
ing  her  husband  after  two  days  of  peril¬ 
ous  adventure. 

After  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  Garibaldi 
resigned  his  command,  for  the  war  was  no  i 
longer  one  of  principles,  and  embarked  | 
for  Monte  Video,  where  ho  supported  his 
family  for  a  time  by  giving  lessons  in  ge¬ 
ometry  and  algebra  in  one  of  the  principal 
schools  of  the  city.  But  this  did  not  last  | 
long.  The  dictator  Rosas  was  determined  i 
on  regaining  his  hold  of  the  Oriental  re- 
liublic,  and  Ins  general,  Oribe,  was  intrust- 1 
ed  with  the  odious  task.  At  the  head  of  | 
his  terrible  Gauchos,  he  spread  desolation  j 
around,  ami  finally  appeared  beneath  the  j 
walls  of  Monte  Video.  The  foreigners  i 
resident  in  the  city  determined  to  fight  for  i 
their  lives  and  proj)erty.  A  Fretjch  le¬ 
gion  was  formed,  but,  as  danger  menaced 
from  the  sea.  Garibaldi  was  invited  to  take 
command  of  the  naval  forces,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  a  cutter. 
Ills  first  exploit  was  unfortunate :  ho  forc¬ 
ed  the  entrance  of  the  Parami,  and  tried 
to  ascend  that  river,  but  ho  suddenly  foim«l 
his  vessels  aground  on  sand-banks,  and  in 
presence  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  of  six  sliips. 
For  three  days  he  carried  on  the  contest ; 
hut,  after  firing  every  thing  he  had  on 
^  board  in  the  shape  of  projectiles,  he  blew 
up  his  ships  and  gained  the  shore  in  safety. 
Hurriedly  forming  his  men,  he  broke 
through  the  enemy’s  troops  sent  to  cut  off 
his  retreat,  and  regained  Monte  Video, 
where  he  was  e.agerly  expected,  for  Oribe 
was  preparing  for  the  siege. 

(iiaribaldi  at  once  took  the  command  of 
a  body  of  eight  hundred  Italian  volun¬ 
teers,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  On 
one  occasion,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
:md  eighty-four  men,  he  fought  for  eight 
hours  agaiust  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred 
without  yielding  an  inch  of  ground. 
When  night  fell,  the  guerillero  had  thirty- 
five  killed  and  fifty  severely  wounded  of 
his  little  band.  We  have  had  instances  in 
history  where  commanders  deserted  their 


!  wounded  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety  ; 
but  Garibaldi  was  not  a  man  of  that  stamp. 

[  lie  carried  off  every  one  in  the  face  of 
j  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing 
>  them.  For  this  brilliant  exploit,  which 
cost  the  dictator  five  hundred  of  his  be.st 
troops,  the  government  of  Uruguay  made 
Garibaldi  a  general ;  but  he  refused  all 
pecuniary  reward,  though  at  that  time  his 
family  wore  compelled  to  live  on  his  ra¬ 
tions,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed  for 
want  of  candle.  The  minister  of  war  hear¬ 
ing  of  this  circumstance,  sent  Garibaldi  a 
present  of  twenty  jiounds,  but  he  would 
only  except  half,  and  bade  the  messenger 
give  the  remainder  to  a  poor  widow  he 
named  ;  for,  he  said,  her  necessities  are 
greater  than  mine.” 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  all  the  exploits  Garibal¬ 
di  |)erformed  in  South-Ainerica.  We  will, 
therefore,  pass  on  to  that  annus  mirabilis 
1848,  when  he,  like  so  many  of  his  country¬ 
men,  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
false  |)romises  of  Pio  Xono,  as  if  it  were 
possible  fur  a  pope  to  be  liberal.  He  at 
once  oftered  his  services  to  the  |>apal  nun¬ 
cio  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who,  however,  return¬ 
ed  an  evasive  answer,  and  he  at  length 
decided  on  taking  farew'ell  of  South- 
America,  and  returning  to  his  country, 
where  his  strong  arm  was  so  much  requir¬ 
ed.  Subscriptions  flowe«l  in,  and  the  gu¬ 
erillero  was  enabled  to  equip  one  hundred 
of  the  bravest  of  his  legion,  and  charter 
.a  ves-sel  for  their  passage.  Iii  J  uno,  1 848, 
the  little  haml  and  their  intrepid  chief 
landed  at  Nice. 

At  this  perioil  Charles  Albert  was  throw¬ 
ing  away  all  his  chances  by  settling  down 
to  invest  Mantua.  Garibaldi,  seeing  where 
his  services  would  be  most  needed,  hasten¬ 
ed  to  Turin ;  but  the  coldness  with  which  he 
was  received  by  the  ministry  was  a  great 
blow  to  him.  They  <lecluied  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  Garibaldi  hastened  to  the 
King,  who  received  him  very  courteously, 
but  vacillated,  and  when  urged  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  reply,  referred  him  to  the  minis¬ 
try.  Garibaldi  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  placed  his 
sw'ord  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of 
public  defense,  and  three  thousand  volun¬ 
teers,  attracted  by  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  was  soon  enrolled  under  his  banner. 
On  the  signature  of  the  capitulation  by 
Charles  Albert  on  August  ninth,  1848, 
Garibaldi,  disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms 
without  striking  a  blow,  threw  himsell 
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into  the  mountains  round  the  Lago  Ma<r- 
jfiore,  where  he  hoped  that  the  disbanded 
Lombardese  would  join  him  and  enable 
him  to  carry  on  a  guerilla  warfare,  till 
operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  could 
be  arrange<l.  But  the  Austrians  were  too 
quick  for  him :  menaced  by  a  corps  of  five 
thousand  men  under  General  d’Aspre, 
Garibaldi  had  no  resource  but  to  fall  back 
on  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  and  reassem¬ 
bled  his  column  m  safety  at  Arona.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  all  further  resistance  was  hope- 
leas,  he  disbanded  his  legion,  and  himself 
proceeded  to  Switzerland,  where  he  fell 
dangerously  ill  of  the  Lombardy  niai-sh 
fever,  which  had  carried  ofi'  so  many  sol¬ 
diers  on  both  sides.  On  his  recovery  he 
proceeded  to  Genoa,  where  a  high  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Sardinian  army  was  oftered 
him,  but  he  declined  it,  for  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  jiroceed  to  the  aid  of  Venice, 
which  city  was  then  closely  invested  by 
the  Austrians.  Le.aving  Genoa  with  al>out 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  he  sail¬ 
ed  up  the  Adriatic,  when  the  news  of  the 
menacing  state  of  things  at  Rome  reach¬ 
ed  him,  and  he  decided  on  proceeding  at 
once  to  that  city. 

The  French,  fearing  lest  the  AustrLans 
might  anticipate  them,  had  offered  their 
ititeiwention  to  restore  the  old  state  of 
things :  there  was  a  chance  for  obtaining 
a  foothold  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  chi¬ 
valrous  nation,  jxtr  excellenre.,  was  even  at 
th.at  time  fond  of  taking  up  arms  for  an 
idea,  if  there  be  any  prospect  of  a  tangi¬ 
ble  result.  Cavaignac,  in  Novond)er, 
1848,  landed  three  thousand  five  hundred 
troops  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  Roman 
Assembly  could  only  protest  by  convening 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  which  (xa- 
ribaldi  was  elected  as  deputy  for  Maccna- 
ta.  The  republic  was  proclaimed,  and 
our  hero  at  once  set  to  work  to  protect 
the  frontier  against  the  Neapolit.ans.  Dur* 
ing  the  winter  he  labored  incessantly  in 
flrilling  the  'volunteers,  and  they  wore 
quite  fit  to  take  the  field  when  the  deci¬ 
sive  moment  arrived.  This  was  not  long 
delayed ;  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Xo- 
var.a*  was  the  signal  for  France  to  stifle 
her  sister  republic  in  a  Judas’s  embrace. 
The  French,  under  Oudinot,  were  ordered 
to  advance,  and  Garibaldi  hurried  back 
to  the  defense  of  the  threatened  city. 
On  April  thirtieth,  the  French  opened  the 
attack  in  two  columns,  but  were  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  by  (xaribaldi,  and  after 
an  obstinate  fight,  lasting  seven  hours, 
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were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Civita 
Vecchia. 

On  M.ay  the  second,  news  re.ached 
Rome  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  h.a<l  in¬ 
vaded  the  territory  of  the  rejmblic,  and, 
on  the  seventh,  th.at  the  Aii.strians  and 
Spaniards  had  followed  their  example. 
General  Oudinot  consented  to  an  armis¬ 
tice,  during  which  fresh  French  troops 
were  poured  in,  and  Garibaldi,  \uth  his 
hands  thus  liberated,  directed  .alliiis  en¬ 
ergies  upon  expelling  the  Neapolitans. 
On  the  tenth  of  M.ay  he  came  up  with 
them,  twenty  thousand  strong,  under 
comtnand  of  the  King  himself,  at  Velletri, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  broke  and  fled. 
They  could  not  face  the  terrible  red  devil, 
as  Garibaldi  was  christened.  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  fled  ignominiously,  and  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  republicans.  Garibaldi  was  ]>reparing 
to  carry  tbe  war  into  the  Neajmlitan  ter¬ 
ritory,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  news 
that  the  French  had  denounced  the  ar¬ 
mistice,  and  were  marching  on  the  Eter¬ 
nal  City  with  an  overwhelming  force. 

The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate, 
but  the  French  gi-mlually  advanced.  To 
.add  to  the  perils  of  the  rejiublic,  Mazzini 
entered  into  an  unseemly  dispute  with 
G.aribaldi,  which  compelled  the  latter  to 
resign  his  command  for  a  time.  Urged 
by  the  populace,  however,  ho  agreed  to 
return  to  the  combat,  and  ottero<l  a  brave 
though  hopeless  resistance  to  the  French, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  June  thirtieth, 
forced  their  way  through  the  breaches 
theyh.ad  formed.  On  the  second  of  July, 
G.arib.aldi,  after  performing  wondrous  fe.a'ts 
of  bravery,  and  exposing  his  life  a  hun¬ 
dred  times,  sent  an  aide-de-camp  tc  the 
triumvirate  announcing  that  further  resist¬ 
ance  w.as  impossible,  and  they  undertook 
to  treat  with  General  Oudinot. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the 
bjinner  of  St.  Peter  again  floated  over  the 
castle  of  San  Angelo,  but  (xaribaldi  was 
no  longer  present  to  witness  the  humili.a- 
tion.  Ho  (]uitte<l  the  city  on  the  night  or 
the  second  with  four  thousand  infantry 
.and  .about  eight  hundred  horse,  with  the 
intention  of  making  his  way  to  Venice. 
He  reached  Terni  in  good  order,  but,  on 
leaving  that  town  on  the  eleventh  of  July, 
his  troubles  began.  His  men  de.serte<l  by 
hundreds  ;  the  dragoons  sold  their  horses 
t-o  the  enemy,  and  committed  exoc'sses, 
the  criminality  of  which  was  unjtistly 
thrown  on  the  (xarib.aldists,  who  remained 
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true  to  their  flag.  But  even  the.  latter 
were  growing  desponding,  for  no  outlet 
seemed  left  for  them ;  the  French  were 
close  at  their  heels,  while  the  Austrians 
were  collecting  in  front,  and  the  pe-isants, 
urged  by  their  priests,  cut  off  every  strag¬ 
gler  from  the  legion. 

In  the  face  of  these  obstacles.  Garibaldi 
struggled  on  till  he  reached  Arezzo,  where, 
however,  ho  W!W  rcfu8e<l  admittance ;  and 
he  therefore  determined  on  leading  his 
men  to  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  where 
they  would  be,  at  any  rate,  safe  from  the 
fury  of  the  Austrians.  During  his  march 
he  had  several  engagements  with  the 
troops  commanded  by  Duke  Ernest,  and 
on  the  thirty-first  of  July  the  remnant  of 
the  band  entered  S.an  Marino.  The  Au.s- 
trians  violated  the  frontiers  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  .and  Gorzgowski,  the  general  in  com¬ 
mand,  stipulated  that  the  legion.aries 
slionld  lay  down  their  arms,  while  Gari- 
biildi  would  be  put  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  America. 

But  the  intrej)id  guerillero  h.ad  no  in¬ 
tention  of  surrendering;  on  the  same 
night  he  escajMjd  with  a  chosen  band  from 
S.an  Marino,  and  marched  on  the  }M)rt  of 
Cosenatico,  where  ho  seized  some  fishing- 
boiits,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Venice. 
They  had  almost  past  the  mouths  of  the 
Do,  when  the  Austrian  flotilla  hove  in 
siglit,  and  they  in  vain  attempted  to  es¬ 
cape.  Eight  boats  were  captured,  and 
that  on  bmrd  which  were  Garibaldi  and 
his  wife,  Cioerovacchio  and  his  two  sons, 
and  several  others  of  his  most  faith^l 
tbilowers,  only  managed  to  gain  the  shore 
again  with  great  difficulty.  Here  they 
dispersed  for  fear  of  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  patrols,  the  General, 
his  wife,  and  an  officer  deeply  attached  to 
liim,  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  lla- 
venna.  For  two  days  they  w'andered 
from  forest  to  forest ;  but  then  the  faithful 
Annit.a’8  strength  failed  her,  and  they  had 
hardly  reached  the  shelter  of  a  peasant’s 
cottage  when  she  died.  Garibaldi  was 
inconsolable,  and  it  was  the  fear  alone  of 
comproyiising  his  generous  hosts  which 
induced  him  to  continue  his  flight. 

During  thirty-five  days,  which  he  occu- 
]>ie<l  in  reaching  Porto  Venere,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsida,  the  escapes  he 
ran  were  most  extraordinary.  Ills  fol¬ 
lowers  were  not  so  fortunate :  Ugo  Bassi, 
chaplain  to  the  legion,  was  taken  by  the 
.\ustrian3  and  shot  at  Bologna,  while  an 
impenetrable  mystery  still  hangs  over  the 


fact  of  Cicerovacchio.  Olliers  j>erished 
in  the  forests,  shot  down  like  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  and  left  as  prey  for  the  wolves. 
But  even  on  reaching  his  fatherland.  Ga¬ 
ribaldi  was  allowed  no  rest :  rumors  w'ere 
rife  about  fresh  conspiracies  formed  by 
the  red  republicans,  in  which  it  was  suji- 
posed  that  Garibaldi,  owing  to  his  recent 
connection  with  Mazzini,  was  implicated, 
and  he  was  requested  to  quit  the  country. 
After  taking  flirewell  of  his  children, 
whom  he  left  with  his  mother  at  Nice,  he 
unmurmuringly  took  up  his  wanderer’s 
staff  again,  and  we  presently  find  him  at 
New- York,  engaged  in  candle-making, 
and  solving  intricate  mathematical  prol^ 
lems  as  he  bends  over  the  seething  tallow. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Peru,  where 
he  received  a  brilliant  reception  from  his 
compatriots,  and  finally  accejited  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  China 
trade.  Little  is  known,  however,  of  his 
movements  till  he  returned  to  Genoa,  in 
1854,  ns  commander  of  a  small  bark. 
Here  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  form  of  government,  for  he  had  ever 
a  strong  partiality  for  Victor  Eunuanuel, 
.and  took  command  of  a  small  steamer 
|)lying  between  Nice  and  M.arseilles.  In 
this  peaceful  avocation  he  saved  enough 
money  to  purchase  a  small  estate  in  the 
island  of  Capr.aja,  which  ho  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands,  while  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  labors  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety,  and  waiting  patiently  for  the  hour 
of  deliverance  for  Italy  to  sound. 

"When  Napoleon  determiuedon  the  war 
with  Austria,  Garibaldi  was  as  much  de¬ 
ceived  by  him  as  we  were.  He  fully  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  truth  of  the  idea,  and  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  good  cause. 
The  Sanlinian  government  authorized  the 
enrollment  of  volunteers,  and  no  one  but 
Garibaldi  could  take  the  command  of 
them.  But  so  great  was  the  opjiosition, 
oven  at  that  time,  ottered  him,  and  the 
mass  of  calumnies  spre.ad,  that  Count 
Cavour  hesitated  some  time  ore  gazetting 
him. 

The  new  corps  received  the  name  of 
Chasseurs  of  the  Alps,  and  recruits  flocked 
in  from  every  part  of  Italy.  So  soon  as 
hostilities  commenced.  Garibaldi  left  Tu¬ 
rin  at  the  head  of  nearly  four  thous<and 
men,  who,  although  many  h:vd  never  seen 
a  shot  fired  in  anger,  were  animated  with 
the  best  spirit.  Cleverly  outflanking  the 
Austrians,  Garibaldi  marched  on  V'arose, 
where  Urban  hoped  to  catch  him  napping. 
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But  the  gucrillero,  leaving  two  hundred  ' 
of  his  men  to  help  the  townsmen  in  kee|>- 
iiig  the  Austrians  at  bay,  marched  round  j 
them  and  attacked  them  on  the  rear  and  | 
flank.  The  Austrians  broke  and  fled. 

The  p.artisan  chief  was,  in  reality,  an 
object  of  the  gravest  terror  to  the  Tedes- 
chi.  To  the  soldiers  his  mere  name 
caused  an  invincible  horror :  he  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  invulnerable;  and  some  went 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  bullets  fl.attened 
on  his  forehead.  These  marvels  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  hero  of  independence  caused 
one  day  such  a  panic  among  a  reconnoi- 
tering  party  of  Austrians,  that  the  soldiers 
returned  home  panting,  many  of  them 
having  thrown  away  their  arms  in  flying 
from  a  phantom,  fur  no  danger  menaced 
them. 

The  Austrians  suffered  another  sharp 
defeat  at  San  Fermo,  after  lighting  for 
eight  hours,  and  the  road  to  Como  lay 
open  to  the  patriot.  An  Italian  commit¬ 
tee  was  established  in  the  town,  and  it 
became  General  Garibaldi’s  head-quarters. 
While  here,  many  of  the  French  newspa- 
|>er  correspondents  visited  the  General,  for 
tJie  purpose  of  making  copy,  and  we  may 
be  permitted  to  quote  from  M.  Leonco 
Dupont,  one  of  the  liveliest  of  tliem,  who 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  Garibal¬ 
di’s  personal  appearance : 

“I  was  introduced  in  my  turn.  I  experi- 
encod  some  emotion  in  passing  Uie  threshold  of 
a  room  in  w’hich  w'as  a  man  whose  adventurous 
intrepidity  had  gained  such  a  brilliant  renown. 
At  Paris  he  is  endowed  with  legendary  propor¬ 
tions,  and  regarded  as  a  species  of  Scharay). 
Every  one  dresses  him  after  his  own  fashion ; 
and  of  all  the  costumes  I  have  seen,  there  are 
few  which  have  not  a  relationship  to  a  Calabrian 
brigand.  A  felt  hat  and  ferocious  countenance  j 
embedded  in  a  mass  of  di.sheveled  hair,  a  blouse, 
and  large  waist-belt  adorned  with  a  dozen  caval¬ 
ry  pistols,  a  naked  .salxsr  in  his  hand ;  such  is 
the  personage  of  the  legend.  lie  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  condition  ten  years  ago,  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  but  times  have  changed,  and 
Garibaldi  with  them.  The  man  is  small,  deli¬ 
cate,  and  nervous  but  his  small  gray  eye  flashes 
like  polished  steel.  His  liair  is  cut  quite  short, 
and  though  he  wears  his  l>card,  it  is  exactly 
like  hundreds  we  may  see  every  day  in  Paris, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  beginning  to  turn  slightly 

g™y- 

I  know  not  if  he  is  cruel,  but  he  has  a  very 
kind  voice.  He  is  so  far  civilized,  that  he  wears 
eye-glas.sos,  owing  to  his  short  sight  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  forty,  but  in  reality  is  flfty- 
three.  He  is  dressed  like  all  the  Sardinian  gen¬ 
erals,  in  a  blue  tunic,  with  silver  lace  on  the 
collar  and  cuffs.  When  I  entered,  he  made  me 


sit  down  by  his  side,  and  began  by  offering  me 
his  hand.  Then  he  addressed  some  very  polite 
remarks  to  me  in  the  bi‘st  French  I  have  heard 
since  crossing  the  Alps.  I  thanked  him  for 
granting  me  an  interview,  when  he  had  so  many 
more  important  matters  to  attend  to,  and  also 
told  him  of  the  idea  people  who  had  not  seen 
him  formed  of  him.  He  gave  the  ghost  of  a 
smile,  and  seemed  to  care  very  little  what  wa.s 
thought  almut  him. 

“  ‘  If  you  would  like  to  follow  my  column,’  he 
said,  ‘  1  will  give  you  the  means and  he 
drew  up  a  safe-conduct,  to  which  he  put  his  sig¬ 
nature,  and  the  seal  of  his  staff.  ‘  With  that,’ 
he  addetl,  ‘you  can  march  with  ns  day  and 
night,  exchange  shots  with  the  Austrinn.s,  and 
write  to  your  journal  the  bulletin  of  our  deeds 
and  your  own.” 

There  is  an  exquisite  touch  of  satire 
.‘ibont  the  General’s  otfer  which  the 
Frenchman,  fnll  as  usual  of  his  self-im|)ort- 
ance,  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  iittection  his 
followers  displayed  for  (Jaribaldi,  though 
he  wa.s  inexorably  stern.  Thus,  31.  Aine- 
dee  Achard  tells  us  that  his  ofticors  hud 
the  greatest  «lifliculty  in  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  a  volunteer  whom  he  had  con¬ 
demned  to  be  shot  for  stealing  a  ring 
scarcely  worth  three  francs. 

The  victory  at  San  Fermo  caused  Vic- 
I  tor  Emmanuel  to  see  in  the  gucrillero  an 
eminent  tactician,  and  it  was  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  hoped  that  he  would  be  summoned 
to  take  a  more  imfK>rtant  part  in  the  cam- 

{t.aign  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  But 
jouis  Napoleon  could  brook  no  rival  near 
his  throne ;  he  had  been  saved  by  an  in¬ 
spiration  of  Macmahon  at  Magenta,  and 
it  would  not  do  to  allow  G.-iribaldi  to 
grow  too  great,  lest  he  might  eventually 
become  troublesome,  when  the  results  of 
the  “  idea  ”  were  to  be  claimed.  As  it 
was,  his  force  had  swelled  to  very  decent 
proportions  ;  he  had  under  his  command 
eight  thousand  men,  formed  into  three 
infantry  regiments,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guides,  ami  two  hundred  carabiniers.  Ilis 
artillery  consisted  of  fourteen  light  guns, 
of  which  his  volunteers  had  taken  six  in 
action  before  they  could  be  spiked  by  the 
Austrians.  Nor  was  Garibaldi  idle  while 
remaining  at  Como ;  he  sent  his  troops  to 
drive  Urban’s  force  beyond  Monza,  and 
occupied  himself  in  coasting  the  Lago 
1  3Iaggiore  with  the  four  Austrian  steamers 
he  had  aiptured,  and  lifted  the  treasury 
at  the  various  customs  jK>rts. 

On  the  eighth  of  June  he  made  a  for¬ 
ward  move,  and  occupied  Bergamo,  which 
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town  the  Austrians  evacuated  on  the  pre- 1 
vious  night.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  : 
Milan,  and  had  a  private  interview  with  ! 
Victor  Emmanuel,  the  purpose  of  which  [ 
has  hitherto  remained  a  secret.  On  his 
return  to  Bergamo,  hearing  th.at  titleen  j 
hundred  Austrians  were  advancing  from  I 
Brescia,  ho  sent  a  small  detachment  to  i 
meet  them,  and  compelled  their  retreat.  ! 
On  Juno  fifteenth,  (Tarihaldi  advanced  on  \ 
Lonato,  and  his  officers  organised  free 
corps  in  the  Valteline,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  the  Austrians,  who  fancied  that  he  w'as  j 
about  to  invade  the  Tyrol.  lie  then  sud-  i 
denly  jx)iired  down  on  Bre.scia,  after  de¬ 
feating  the  Austrians  again  at  Castene- 
dolo.  Hardly  had  he  occupied  that  town, 
however,  than  he  heard  that  a  heavy  col¬ 
umn  of  the  enemy  was  marehitig  against 
him.  He  advanced  with  two  regiments 
to  meet  them,  but  was  led  into  a  trap  by 
some  j>eii.sants,  of  whom  ho  iisked  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  Au.strians’  movements. 
On  their  saying  they  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  Tedeschi,  he  sent  back  one  of  his  reg¬ 
iments,  but  had  scarcely  mounted  the 
hights  with  his  small  force  than  he  was 
enveloped  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  Send¬ 
ing  off  in  all  haste  to  General  Cialdini  for 
reinforcements,  he  held  his  ground  with 
his  usual  bravery.  For  a  moment  it  wjis 
thought  that  the  General  was  killed,  for 
his  horse  fell  with  three  bullets  in  its 
body,  but  he  was  up  again  in  a  moment. 
When  the  reinforcements  arrived,  the 
Austrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and 
Garibaldi  held  his  ground. 

Anxious  to  reproduce  every  trait  which  | 
will  throw  light  on  the  true  character  of  j 
the  hero  of  Italy,  we  will  (luote  here  from  j 
M.  Edmond  Texier,  of  the  Siecle,  who  1 
repeats  what  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  j 
vomnteers :  j 

“We  all  adore  our  chief,  though  he  speaks  j 
rarely,  and  is  roost  incoininunicutive.  So  soon 
as  we  see  hiro  wo  look  at  his  cap ;  if  it  is  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  it  is  a  sign  tliat  he  is  satisfied  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  conceals  his  face  and  the 
peak  is  over  his  nose,  the  situation  is  grave  — 
wo  may  expect  something  serious,  and  we  get 
ready  our  arms.  The.sc  two  signs  never  fail  in 
their  effect.  The  other  day,  on  our  arrival  at 
Bergamo,  the  cap  was  further  l>ack  than  ever. 
The  telegraph  had  informed  us  of  the  arrival  by 
railway  of  fifteen  hundred  Austrians,  who  were 
coming  to  Bergamo,  unaware  of  our  presence. 
We  ambuscaded  round  the  station;  the  tele¬ 
graph  announced  that  the  enemy  had  reache<l 
the  last  station  but  one ;  our  hearts  beat  with 
impatience  and  joy,  minutes  succeeded  minutes. 


but  nothing  came.  The  Austrians  had  gone 
back  at  full  speed  when  they  heard  of  our  pres¬ 
ence.  Sudden  change  of  the  cap’s  position — for 
nearly  two  days  we  were  unable  to  see  even  the 
tip  of  his  nose.  This  devil  of  a  man  exercises 
such  influence  that  I  saw  him  in  an  action  send 
citizens  under  fire,  whom  he  gave  the  muskets 
of  his  wounded  soldiers,  and  they  behaved  most 
courageously.  Ever  between  the  two  lines  of 
sharpshooters,  it  is  a  miracle  that  ho  has  not 
yet  been  wounded;  the  pea.sants  believe  him 
bullet  proof.  I  should  never  end  if  I  tried  to 
describe  all  the  heroism  of  (iarilialdi’s  small 
army,  its  fabulous  marches,  its  surprises  and 
combats.  At  Laveno,  fur  instance,  the  Italians 
tore  muskets  from  the  hands  of  the  Austrians 
through  the  embrasures.  On  opening  the  cam¬ 
paign  Garibaldi  much  wanted  some  guns;  but, 
unable  to  procure  them  lW)m  the  War  Ministry, 
he  took  four  from  the  Austrians.  For  a  long 
time  Garibaldi  ha.s  given  up  the  use  of  artiller)' ; 
he  only  fights  with  the  bayonet;  the  cannon 
remain  with  the  baggage,  and  he  would  gladly 
exchange  them  for  the  Minie  rifles  he  is  so 
anxiou.siy  expecting.  One  of  Garibaldi’s  best 
shots  is  an  Englishman  of  about  fitly  years  of 
age,  W'ho,  anned  with  an  excellent  I.ancaster  rifle 
and  a  telescope,  appears  to  chase  the  Tyrolese. 
This  eccentric  person  was  asked  the  other  day 
if  he  had  joined  the  volunteers  to  establish 
Italian  independence,  or  simply  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  chase.  I  am  very  much  attached 
to  Uie  independence  of  Italy,’  he  coolly  replied, 

‘  but  I  am  also  fond  of  shooting.’  ” 

By  this  time  Louis  Xapoleon  had 
enough  of  glory ;  Solferino  had  been 
fought  with  no  dislionor  to  the  Au-strians, 
and  the  French  saw  before  them  a  weari¬ 
some  winter  campaign,  occupied  with 
parallels  and  trenches,  of  which  they  had 
enjoyed  quite  sufficient  before  Sebastopol. 
Louis  Napoleon  had  cleverly  made  a  cat’s- 
paw  of  Kossuth,  whom  he  had  summoned 
from  London,  not  with  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  revolutionizing  Hungary,  but  to 
prove  to  Francis  Joseph  that  he  shunned 
no  means  to  get  the  best  of  him.  Nor 
were  the  Austrians  sorry  to  see  the- war  ter¬ 
minate,  for  the  enormous  robberies  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  commissariat  department 
had  left  Verona  unprovisioned,  and  there 
was  a  doubt  whether  Peschiera  coulil 
hold  out  any  length  of  time  against  the 
combined  attack  by  land  and  water. 

While  the  armistice  of  Villafranca  was 
being  signed.  Garibaldi  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Tianio,  and  was  about  to  seize  the 
Ijago  di  Garda  and  intercept  the  Airstrian 
oominunication  between  the  Tyrol  jujd 
Verona.  Several  sharp  actions  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  place  around  Bomico,  and 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  on  the 
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Stelvio  pass.  During  the  annisticc, 
Garibaldi  retired  to  Como,  and  our 
readers  will  probably  remember  the  gra¬ 
phic  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  him  there 
by  an  “Au-stralian  Colonist,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  last  year  in  the  columns  of  the 
Tivies.  So  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of 
the  peace  were  decided  on.  Garibaldi 
handed  in  his  resignation,  which  Victor 
Kmmanuel  would  not  accept.  lie  there¬ 
fore  decidtnl  on  carrying  on  the  war  in 
his  own  manner,  and  advised  the  It.'ilians 
to  arm  and  form  an  anny  capable  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  its  own  conditions.  The  Chas¬ 
seurs  of  the  Alps  w’ere  raised  to  a  strength 
of  twelve  thousand,  their  head-ipiarters 
being  at  Como  and  Brescia.  On  July 
tlie  nineteenth.  Garibaldi  issued  the  fol- 
fowing  general  order  in  confirmation  of 
his  views : 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  progress  of  political 
events  under  existing  circumsUnccs,  the  Italians 
mast  neitljcr  lay  down  their  arms  nor  feel  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  contrary.  They  must  hurry 
into  the  ranks,  and  testify  to  Europe  that,  led 
by  the  valiant  Victor  Emmanuel,  they  are  ready 
henceforward  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
of  whatever  nature  they  may  be. 

“  Gakibaldi,  GeneraV' 

But  the  General’s  impatience  was  once 
more  aroused  by  the  rumors  which  trans- 
j)ired  of  the  first  conference  held  at  Zu- 
lich ;  the  turn  they  took  rendering  his 
presence  useless  with  the  army.  Garibal¬ 
di  asked  for  unlimited  leave,  but  was 
again  refused.  Still,  in  the  present  as¬ 
pect  of  affairs,  such  a  man  became  an 
embarra-ssment.  Garibaldi  continued  to 
desire  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  no  longer  free  to  second 
him.  The  Sardmian  government,  how¬ 
ever,  wished  to  retain  his  services ;  and 
it  WJis  proposed  to  give  him  the  command 
of  the  Tuscan  army,  which  Ulloa  had  re¬ 
signed.  V  arious  combinations,  mysterious 
for  the  present,  however,  were  made,  and 
Garibaldi  was  granted  leave.  What  he 
thought  of  the  intrigues  will  be  best  seen 
from  bis  general  order : 

“  Mt  Comrades  in  Arms  ! — I  am  obliged  to 
retire  at  present  from  the  service,  and  General 
Pomaretti  has  been  selected  by  his  majesty  to 
command  the  brigade.  I  trust,  while  brave  in 
action,  you  will  be  disciplined,  and  strive  to 
acquire  under  arms  the  skill  which  will 
allow  you  to  take  your  proper  rank  when 
opposed  to  the  enemies  of  our  country. 

Garibaldi. 

"‘Bergamo^  Avg.  11,  1859.” 


If  any  thing  could  console  Garibaldi 
for  his  disappointed  hopes,  it  would  have 
been  the  rapturous  reception  he  met  with 
in  all  the  cities  he  visited.  At  Bologna 
he  spent  several  hours  at  the  tomb  of 
Ugo  Basai,  and  then  proceeded  to  help 
General  Fanti  in  organizing  the  army  of 
Central  Italy,  which  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  At  Havenna  he  publicly 
explained  his  future  j>olicy,  and  pro|>08ed 
the  subscription  for  the  million  muskets. 
His  idea  was  at  once  undei’stood,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  poureil  in  from  ail  quarters. 
Upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  volunteers 
were  also  enrolled,  and  it  was  a  public 
secret  that  the  General  projwsed  ere  long 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

From  C’entral  Italy  Garibaldi  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Turin,  where  his  reception  was 
equ.ally  flattering.  On  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  he  had  another  interview  w'ith 
\icfor  Emmanuel,  but  the  secret  has 
been  carefully  kejit  as  to  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
King  did  .nil  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
(raribaldi  from  any  aggres.sive  move¬ 
ment,  to  which  the  (ieneral  would  not 
consent.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sardi¬ 
nians  themselves  were  beginning  to  grow 
very  impatient,  for  it  w.ns  suspected  that 
the  King  obeyed  foreign  influences,  and 
Italy  was  weary  of  v.nssalage.  (ireat 
was  tbe  agitation,  tberefore,  when  it 
was  suddenly  announced  soon  after  that 
General  Garib.aldi  had  given  in  his  resig- 
n.ation  as  general  of  the  army  of  Centi*al 
Italy,  and  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  The  proclam.ation  our  hero 
issued  on  the  occa.sion  was  couched  in  the 
following  terms : 

“To  THE  Italians. 

“  As  underhand  intrigues  continually  check 
the  liberty  of  action  inherent  in  the  rank  I  hold 
in  the  anny  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  I  em¬ 
ployed  to  try  and  attain  that  object  which  everj’^ 
go(^  Italian  proposes  to  himself,  I  am  leaving 
the  military  service  for  the  prcseriL 

On  the  day  that  Victor  Emmanuel  once 
again  summons  his  soldiers  to  arms  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  country,  I  shall  be  again  by  the 
side  of  my  brave  companions.  The  ntuerahJe 
and  (taffy  polity  which  for  a  moment  troubles 
the  majestic  progress  of  our  affairs,  must  per¬ 
suade  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  assemble  around 
the  brave  and  legal  soldier  of  independence,  who 
is  incapable  of  recoiling  from  his  sublime  and 
generous  path,  and  that  we  should  prepare,  at 
present  more  than  ever,  gold  and  iron  to  receive 
those  who  would  gladly  plunge  us  again  in  the 
horrors  of  the  past.  Joseph  Oaribaldl 

“Atce,  mh  Not.  1859.” 
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At  Bologna,  the  dissatisfaction  produc¬ 
ed  l)y  the  policy  of  Coiint  Cavour  was  so 
decided,  tliat  a  in.anifestation  was  even 
attenii)ted,  whicli  Garibaldi’s  friends  wise¬ 
ly  suppressed,  as  it  would  have  given  a 
triumph  to  the  Absolutist  party.  The 
Tuscan  government,  conipelle<l  to  accept 
his  resignation,  announced  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  most  complimentary  general  or¬ 
der,  in  which  ho  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
honorary  rank. 

After  remaining  a  short  peiiod  at  Nice 
with  his  family,  (iaribaldi  proceeded  to 
Genoa,  with  the  intention  of  settling  once 
more  on  his  island-farm  of  Capraja.  From 
tills  he  was,  however,  dissuaded,  and  he 
remained  on  the  continent.  Lest  his  mo¬ 
tives  in  retiring  from  the  service  miglit 
be  misinterpreted,  he  Issued  a  spirited 
jiroelam.ation  to  the  Italians,  in  which 
lie  urged  them  never  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  they  had  secured  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  country.  In  conclusion, 
lie  said:  “Fellow-citizens,  not  a  man 
among  you  must  hesitate  to  put  his  mite 
to  the  national  subscription  —  not  one 
must  neglect  to  have  his  musket  in  readi¬ 
ness,  in  order  to  obtain — jjcrhaps  to-mor¬ 
row — by  force  what  they  hesitate  to  give 
ns  to-day  in  justice.”  At  this  time  his 
enemies  —  and  their  name  was  legion  — 
were  striving  zealously  to  render  the  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  muskets  abortive ;  but 
the  General  put  the  nation  on  their  guard 
against  the  intrigues  in  the  public  papers. 
Towards  the  end  of  December,  last  year, 
he  w.as  requested  to  accejit  the  presidency 
of  the  N^etzione  Armata,  but  was  induced 
to  decline  the  offer,  alleging  his  motives 
in  the  following  proclamatHJii,  which  we 
quote,  .as  jiroving  that  he  never  to  the 
latest  moment  swerved  from  the  path  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself : 

“  To  THE  Italians. 

“  Suinmonetl  by  some  of  my  friends  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  cliaraoter  of  conciliator,  amid  the 
factions  of  the  liberal  Italian  party,  I  was  invit¬ 
ed  to  accept  the  presidency  of  a  society  called 
the ‘Armed  Nation.’ 

“  But,  as  the  armod  ItalLan  nation  is  a  fact 
which  terrifies  all  that  is  disloyal,  corrupting, 
and  tyrannical,  both  within  and  without  Italy, 
the  crowd  of  modem  Jesuits  lias  lieen  alarmed, 
and  shouted  ‘  Anathema !’ 

“The  government  of  the  He  Gahintmmo  lias 
been  importuned  by  the  alarmists,  and  in  order 
not  to  compromise  it,  I  have  decided  on  giving 
up  the  office  with  which  I  was  honored. 

“  In  perfect  agi-eement  with  all  the  members, 
I  therefore  declare  the  society  of  the  *  Armed 


Nation’  dissolved,  and  invite  every  Italian  how 
loves  his  country  to  aid  in  tlie  purchase  of  the 
million  muskets. 

“  If,  with  the  aid  of  a  million  guns,  Italy,  in 
the  presence  of  the  stranger,  is  unable  to  arm  a 
million  soldiers,  we  should  have  to  despair  of 
humanity.  Let  Italy  arm,  and  she  will  be  free. 

G.  Garibaldi. 

“  Turin,  14<A  Jan.  1860.” 

There  were  many  signs  of  coming  hos¬ 
tilities  for  those  who  could  read  aright. 
In  a  letter  mldressed  to  the  workmen  of 
!Milan,  Garibaldi  told  them  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness.  E';en  the  Oat 
DeuUche  Poate  was  com]>elled  to  allow  : 
“  We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
dangers  which  are  preparing  for  Austria 
in  Italy.  The  popularity  and  indefatigar 
ble  activity  of  Garibaldi  seemed  called  on 
to  render  further  services.”  The  corres¬ 
pondence  from  Italy  in  our  leading  papers 
will  show  that  the  descent  on  Sicily  was 
being  carefully  revolved  in  the  (Tcneml’s 
mind,  though  we  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been  so  promptly  undertaken  had  it 
not  been  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France.  It  seems  as  if  Garibaldi  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  his  favorite  monarch 
compens.ation  elsewhere  for  the  loss  he 
had  endured. 

The.  events  connected  with  the  landing 
at  Marsala,  and  the  march  on  Palermo, 
will  be  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  need  narrating  here.  There  c.an 
not  be  an  Englishman  whose  pulse  ha.s  not 
throbbed  while  reading  those  splendid 
letters,  descriptive  of  the  hero’s  progress 
from  victory  to  victory,  so  vividly  chron¬ 
icled  for  us  in  the  broad-sheet  of  the 
Times.  The  man  whom  the  official  jour¬ 
nal  of  Naples  branded  as  a  brigand  but  a 
short  month  ago,  is  now  christened  “  His 
E.xcellency,”  and  is  placed  on  equal  terms 
with  the  legitimate  ruler  of  a  kingdom. 
But  th.at  is  the  very  thing  which  causes 
us  apprehension,  for  diplomacy  is  now 
prepared  to  intervene,  and  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  us  what  the  result  will  pos¬ 
sibly  be. 

As  for  the  general  execration  bestowed 
on  the  young  King  of  Naples,  we  do  not 
join  in  it  so  readily,  for  wo  remember 
that  the  mation  which  is  now  horror- 
stricken  at  the  bombardment  of  I’alermo 
was  very  ready  to  condone  the  m.assacre 
of  the  Deux  Decembre,  and  send  its 
troops  to  fight,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with 
the  soldiers  who  had  perpetrated  that 
atrocity — nay,  worse,  allow  our  generals 
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of  unsallied  honor  to  stand  on  equal 
terms  with  Canrobert,  the  man  who  exe¬ 
cuted  the  fell  orders  of  the  President. 
Still,  we  do  not  object  at  all  to  the  mark¬ 
ed  aversion  all  the  crowned  beads  are  dis¬ 
playing  towards  Bombino  —  because  he 
lias  been  unsuccessful — and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  deserves  all  credit  for  the  words  he 
uttered  in  the  House,  though  they  might 
have  been  expressed  in  better  English : 
“  It  is  the  fault  and  fortune  of  goveni- 
inents  like  those  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
when,  by  the  cruelties  and  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  under  their  authority,  their  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  driven  to  desperation  and 
have  revolted,  that  they  appeal  to  all 
friendly  powders  for  assistance  to  remove 
the  men  who  are  the  authors  and  insti¬ 
gators  of  the  revolution.  Those  govern¬ 
ments  forget  that  they  themselves  are  the 
real  and  original  authors  .and  instigators 
of  th*>se  revolutionary  movements,  and  if 
their  prayers  were  gi’anted,  and  steps 
taken  to  accomplish  the  object  they  de¬ 
sired,  unless,  which  is  very  unlikely,  they 
were  prepared  to  alter  their  own  courses, 
the  first,  most  effectual,  and  only  neces¬ 
sary  step  would  be  their  own  removal.” 
In  these  sentiments  we  fully  coincide,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  our  government 
will  act  up  to  them ;  but  then,  we  awk- 
wrardly  remember  that,  but  a  week  prior 
to  uttering  these  honorable  remarks.  Lord 
Palmerston  made  a  most  chivalrons  speech 
in  defense  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  he 
allowed  to  be  strangled  without  holding 
out  a  hand,  or  even  shetlding  a  fear  over 
the  poor  defunct.  All  parties  are  in  this 
instance  unanimous.  Bombino  is  to  be 
got  rid  of,  as  a  punishment  for  his  clumsy 
attempts  to  raaint.ain  de8|K)tisra,  and  he 
can  follow,  for  aught  we  care,  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  predecessor,  Dionysius  the 
younger,  and  keep  a  school,  though  from 
what  we  know  of  Bourbon  education,  we 
are  afraid  that  even  such  a  scanty  resource 
will  fail  him.  Louis  Napoleon  has  spok¬ 
en  out  with  equ.al  decision  about  throwing 
the  King  of  Naples  overboard,  as  the 
Jon<ah  who  brings  despotism  into  discre¬ 
dit  ;  and  in  Uiis  case  we  are  inclined  to 
credit  him,  for  the  removal  of  the  King 
will  probably  prove  advant.ageou8  to  his 
own  little  schemes. 

But,  while  we  agree  to  the  necessity  of 
allowing  the  tyrant  to  go  his  own  road  to 
destniction,  we  equally  demand  that  no 
interference  should  be  made  with  Garibal¬ 
di's  progress,  for,  if  he  be  left  alone,  he 


can  settle  the  Italian  question  in  a  simple 
and  natural  way.  From  Naples  to  Rome 
would  be  but  a  step,  and  if  the  guerillero 
again  set  out  for  Venice,  as  in  1849,  it 
would  be  with  very  different  chances  of 
success.  Italy  once  united  under  the  scep¬ 
ter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  would  be  really 
free,  and  could  resist  French  pressure. 
This  w’ould  be  so  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  that  W’e  fear  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  consummation,  for,  in  that  case,  the 
war  of  1859  w’ould  really  have  been  fought 
for  an  idea,  and  he  would  h.ave  spoken  the 
tnith  in  spite  of  himself.  As  you  can  not 
stay  a  lion’s  appetite  with  a  mutton-chop, 
neither  will  a  N.apoleon  Ik;  s.atisficd  with 
such  a  territory  as  Savoy  while  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  going  a  beg- 
ginjT; 

W  e  doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Bright, 
the  last  new  friend  of  a  despot,  would 
venture  to  deny  that  for  months  Mnratist 
intrigues  h.ave  b<‘cn  going  on  in  Naples 
with  various  chances  of  success.  As  a 
fe.athor  will  show  which  w’ay  the  wind 
blows,  so  we  now  have  suspicious  rumors 
of  a  constitution,  based  on  the  French 
model,  being  given  the  Neapolitans.  They 
ask  for  the  bread  of  freedom,  and  they  are 
oftered  the  stone  of  dc.s|>otism,  which, 
though  hidden  beneath  velvet,  is  as  grind¬ 
ing  as  the  wheel  of  a  .1  uggemaut’s  car. 
But  a  French  constitution  is,  fortunately, 
a  8|>ecl.alty  of  the  Bonaparte  family ;  it  is 
a  scepter  which  would  pierce  the  h.and  of 
any  other  man  that  tries  to  wield  it.  In 
any  case,  the  inspiration  would  hail  from 
Paris,  and  the  result  w’ould  be  the  moral 
disarmament  of  Sardinia,  w’ho,  powerless 
to  do  good,  would  gradually  be  forced 
down  the  incline,  .and  become  the  obedient 
pup|>et  of  whieh  I.>ouis  Na|>oleon  would 
pull  the  wires. 

And  this  consummation  is  not  so  far  off, 
unless  Enghand  energetically  interfere. 
The  object  of  the  diplomatic  intervention, 
we  are  told,  is,  in  the  event  of  the  king 
running  from  Naples,  to  protect  the  hon¬ 
orable  citizens  from  the  atrocities  which 
the  lazzaroni  and  the  mercenaries  would  be 
sure  to  commence.  But  such  protection 
involves  the  presence  of  troops,  and  who 
so  w'illing  to  offer  such  assistance  .as  the 
French  ?  The  work  would,  in  that  case, 
be  more  than  half  done ;  the  Neapolitans 
would  be  invited  to  decide  their  own  fate 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  we  know  by 
this  time  to  what  that  leads.  Louis  Na- 
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poleon  leamed  the  value  of  that  weapon  in  '  at  his  word;  he  is  anxious  to  stop  a  la- 
1848,  to  hold  interrorem  over  the  respec-  i  mentable  effusion  of  hlood,  and  we  are, 
table  classes,  and  we  may  predict  what  the  ,  assuredly,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings, 
result  would  be  in  Naples.  Those  agents  Let  us  not  confine  our  sympathy  to 
Avho  so  eminently  performed  their  dirty  *  words,  but,  by  undertaking  a  joint  occu- 
work  in  Savoy  would  be  let  loose  on  the  '  pation,  give  those  of  the  Neapolitans  w’ho 
Two  Sicilies,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  are  not  so  enamored  of  a  French  consti- 
tive-franc  pieces  Avonld  not  weigh  in  the  tution  as  others  appear  to  be,  an  opporto- 
halancc  against  the  possession  of  the  sove-  uity  for  expreasing  their  deliberate  and 
reign  power  over  Italy.  ’  honest  opinion.  If,  however,  we  neglect 

Are  our  ministers  prepared  to  prevent  to  make  our  preparations,  Ave  may  feel 
such  a  state  of  things  by  at  once  sending  assured  that  French  troops  Avill  occupy 
a  sufficient  force  into  the  Mediterranean,  |  Naples,  and  then  forewell  to  any  hopes  of 
ready,  at  any  rate,  to  tmdertake  half  the  '  Italian  independence, 
diplomatic  business?  We  fear  not,  when  .  Still,  we  hold  that  it  would  be  in  every 
Ave  call  to  mind  the  barren  protest  .against  respect  better  to  allow  Garibaldi  to  ac- 
the  annexation  of  SaA’oy  wliich  Lord  John  complish  his  mission  without  any  diplo- 
Uussell  offered,  and  which,  terrified  by  his  matic  interference.  With  a  chief  so  en- 
own  audacity,  he  speedily  swallowed  ergetic  and  so  stern,  there  is  no  fear  of 
again,  hoping  it  might  h.ave  been  over- !  anarchy  getting  the  upper  hand,  and  if 
heard.  The  moment  is  a  critical  one;  the  '  the  people  of  Naples  have  a  chance  of 
future  destiny  of  Italy  is  on  the  point  of  rising,  they  will  hold  the  ruffianly  solda- 
solution,  and  it  depends  on  ourseb’es '  tesque  and  their  partisans  in  check.  At 
whether  it  prove  a  guarantee  for  the  tran- '  the  same  time,  Ave  consider  that  a  French 
quillity  of  Europe,  or  the  fin.al  cause  of  a  ’  intervention  Avould  lead  to  the  very  excess- 
general  confiagation.  I  es  it  is  intended  to  prevent,  for  the  Ital- 

Of  course  Ave  shall  be  accused  (as  we ‘so  ian  patriots  who  are  iiova’  reruly  to  .assume 
fre<juently  have  been  by  the  hired  agents  the  helm  of  affairs  AA-ould  remain  in  the 
of  Naj)oleon)  of  exaggerating  purposely,  background  if  they  knew  th.at  the  French 
and  doing  our  utmost  to  stir  up  ill  blood  Ai’ould  land  to  “  support  onier,”  and  the 
between  iavo  great  nations,  Avhich  only  ;  populace,  left  without  leaders,  would  give 
neeil  to  know  each  other  more  thorough- ,  w.ay  to  atrocities  which  are  only  the  nn- 
ly  to  be  am.'ized  at  the  |K)8sibility  of  dis- '  tural  sequence  of  the  tyranny  under  Avhich 
sension.  Our  reply  is,  that  Ave  are  Eng- ,  they  have  been  trampled  for  eleven  years, 
lish  before  all ;  we  arc  as  anxious  as  any  which  must  have  appeared  to  them  so 
one  can  be  to  see  the  Anglo-French  alii- '  many  centuries. 

ance  rendered  permanent  and  satisfiictory, '  It  Ai’ould  be  truly  a  pitiable  thing  if 
but  Ave  do  not  AA-ish  peace  to  Imj  purchas-  Garibaldi  h.ad  unconsciously  been  doing 
ed  by  the  subversion  of  the  traditional  Napoleon’s  evil  AA'ork  in  Sicily,  but  we 
}»olicy  of  our  country.  This  ncAv  doc-  i  confess  to  a  distrust  of  the  F rench  stato- 
trine  of  n.atural  frontiers  however,  is  one  '  ment  th.at  non-intervention  is  only  provi- 
which  overthroAvs  the  balance  of  j>oAA'er,  I  sioiiaUy  gr.ante<l  as  regards  Sicily.  This 
:uid  leads  constantly  to  misunderstand- !  seems  to  bIioaa'  that  Louis  Napoleon  is 
ings,  for  no  one  cjin  8.ay  whert?  it  m.ay  '  quite  prepared  for  eventualities  at  N.aples, 
end,  .and  the  first  Napf)leon  wished  to  cm- ,  and  aa’c  appear  to  bo  all  in  the  background 
br.ace  all  Europe  in  the  n.atural  frontiers  I  as  regards  our  prejiarations.  It  would  be 
of  France.  The  present  Emperor’s  policy  '  better  for  us,  then,  to  accept  the  pestilent 
has  lately  seeing  to  l)e  verging  m  the '  “  nationality”  theory  at  once,  and  let  it 
same  unhappy  direction,  and  it  is  time  j  (be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  Ac- 
fqr  England  to  speak  her  mind  out  once  I  conling  to  it  no  foreigner  has  a  right  to 
and  for  all.  By  opposing  a  Imld  front, '  hold  a  foot  of  ground  in  It.aly :  then  let 
Louis  Napoleon  might  be  induced  to  re- 1  the  French  troops  be  at  once  recalled 
consider  his  policy,  but  if  avo  limit  our'  from  Rome.  If  Francis  Joseph  will  not 
interference  to  usele-ss  protests,  he  will  1  voluntarily  resign  Venetia,  let  him  hold 
end  by  despising  us,  and  AA’hat  the  result  |  it  if  he  can  i^inst  the  forces  Garibaldi 
will  be  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss.  |  would  bring  into  the  field  within  six 

In  the  present  case  there  is,  fortunately, !  months,  but  let  no  interference  be  allow- 
no  occadon  for  even  a  divergence  of  opin- 1  ed.  The  Italians  only  ask  to  be  let  alone  : 
ion  with  France.  I^etus  take  the  Emperor  !  while  feeling  duly  grateful  to  Louis  Na- 
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)>oleon  for  the  aid  lie  offered  them  in 
1859,  they  now  consider  themselves  strong 
enough  to  walk  alone,  and  can  manage 
their  own  affairs  without  any  tutelage. 
In  this  w.ay  we  think  that  matters  would 
very  speedily  settle  down ;  the  Liberal 
jiarty  would  bo  sati.sfied,  while  the  Cou- 
servafives  would  be  only  too  glad  of  a 
solution  which,  while  it  consolidated  Italy, 
would  deprive  Louis  Napoleon  forever  of 
the  power  of  working  mischief  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Unfortunately,  diplomacy  must  have  the 
last  word  in  such  matters  as  the  .settle¬ 
ment  of  European  questions,  and  in  that 
England,  by  some  fatality,  always  comes  j 
off  second-best.  It  is  said  of  our  sailors  j 
that  they  earn  their  money  like  horses 
and  spend  it  like  asses;  in  the  same  way 
it  may  be  .asserted  of  us,  as  a  nation,  that  ^ 
we  win  advantages  in  the  field  and  throw 
them  aw.ay  in  the  council-chamber.  Un¬ 
less  we  are  very  careful,  we  shall  be 
chicaned  once  again  in  this  Neapolitan 
business,  and  have  nobody  to  blame  but 
ourselves. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  wheth¬ 
er  Bombino  be  hurled  from  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  or  supported  on  it  by  foreign 
bayonets  for  fear  of  the  consequences  to 
despotism  his  overthrow  may  entail,  in 
one  thing  we  may  all  agree,  .and  that  Is, 
in  applauding  the  great  man  who  has 
never  swerved  in  his  endeavors  to  make 
It.aly  a  united  and  free  nation.  Had  Gari¬ 
baldi  been  less  disinterested  than  he  is,  he 
might  now  be  high  on  the  list  of  genenal 
officers  in  France,  and  the  marshal’s  staff 
might  be  within  Ids  grasp  ;  but  he  is  not 
the  man  to  truckle  to  a  despot,  whatever 
glittering  rewards  he  m.ay  have  it  in  his 
power  to  offer.  Garibaldi  recognizes  but 
one  master,  and  that  is  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and,  by  his  unswendng  purpo.se,  he  has 
rescued  that  master  from  a  position  which 
was  becoming  most  humiliating.  The 
King  of  .Sardinia  has  now  the  opportuuitv 
for  breaking  thOse  silken  trammels  which 
Louis  Napoleon  has  woven  round  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  nation,  and  we  sincere¬ 
ly  hojK!  that  he  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

Compare  the  two  liberators  of  Italy, 
and  how  immeasurably  small  Louis  Napo-’ 
Icon  appe.ars  by  the  side  of  Garibaldi ! 
The  former  issued  ]>ompous  proclamations. 


full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing ; 
and  what  became  of  his  boast  of  freeing 
Italy  from  the  .Mps  to  the  Adriatic  ?  So 
soon  as  he  had  secured  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  he  deserted  the  Italians,  and  the 
condition  of  Venetia  is  a  sufficient  j)roof 
of  the  faith  to  be  placed  in  his  promises. 
He  accepted  pledges  from  Francis  Joseph, 
which  he  gave  that  monarch  an  opiKirtu- 
nity  of  evading;  but  wh.at  did  he  care  for 
the  lilieration  of  Italy  wlien  his  own  pur- 
»ose  was  served  ?  Garibaldi,  on  the  other 
land,  has  never  boa.sted;  the  world  learns 
with  amazement  of  his  achievements  when 
they  are  accomjilished ;  he  scorns  any  pro¬ 
mise  which  he  is  unable  to  perform,  .and 
he  advances  from  compiest  to  conquest 
with  the  dignity  of  a  truly  great  man. 
Both  men  have  h.ad  their  fair  share  of  c.a- 
lumny  in  their  time,  but  while  the  greater 

Smrtion  has  adhered  to  the  chanicter  of 
jouis  Napoleon,  and  lelY  ugly  patches 
upon  it.  Garibaldi  h.as  shaken  them  from 
him,  and  stands  forth  now,  with  unstained 
reputation,  jis  the  Washington  of  Italy. 

Louis  Napoleon  may  go  down  amid 
blood  and  smoke,  and  leave  a  name  which 
will  serve  .as  a  warning  to  future  despots, 
if  Providence  .allow  such  to  emerge  hence¬ 
forth  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  destiny 
of  Garibaldi,  his  name  will  be  enshrined 
in  the  page  of  history  as  that  of  an  ardent, 
unselfish  p.atriot,  whose  whole  life  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  who, 
when  his  work  was  acconqilished,  retired 
from  the  scene  of  his  c.\pIoits  tlie  same 
simple-minded  man  whom  no  victory 
could  intoxicate,  no  defeat  depress.  iSucIi 
insUnces  are  rare,  .and  it  ha.s,  therefore, 
been  to  us  a  grateful  task  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  life  of  a  man  who  has 
been  traduced  for  party  purpo.se.s,  but 
who  now  stands  forth  so  prominently  as 
the  champion  of  his  nation,  that  no  ca¬ 
lumny  can  injure  him,  no  perversion  of 
truth  undermine  the  glorious  reputation 
he  hits  slowly  and  p.aiufully  built  up  for 
himself.  A  chosen  instrument  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  work  out  great  ends,  his  life  may 
be  cut  short  when  his  mission  is  accom¬ 
plished  ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  that  he 
m.ay  long  be  spared  to  the  world,  for  at 
the  present  day  we  possess  too  few  of 
such  men  to  serve  as  a  model  and  an 
example. 
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Not  long  since  it  was  incidentally  re¬ 
marked  in  the  pages  of  tins  Magazine, 
that  “  energy,  under  the  guidance  of  judg¬ 
ment,  seemed  to  he  the  most  important  of 
practical  qualities.”  A  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  history  and  life  would  probably 
show  that  energy  is  more  essential  to  this 
success  than  most  other  qualities  jnit  to¬ 
gether.  Without  it,  men  of  the  rarest 
intellectual  gifts  advance  themselves,  or 
their  states,  if  they  are  rulers,  but  little  or 
not  at  all ;  though  their  gifts  may  be  of  a 
working  character,  as  good  sense,  percep¬ 
tion  of  opjKjrtunities,  capacity  to  form 
plans  of  their  own,  or  to  estimate  correct¬ 
ly  the  plans  of  others,  and  with  these 
ra.ay  be  conjoined  the  power  of  attracting 
or  influencing  mankind.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  with  none  of  their  high  or 
amiable  qualities,  but  possessed  of  great 
energy,  succeed  beyond  expectation,  and 
even,  as  the  phr.ase  is,  beyond  belief.  Of 
course  it  is  not  meant  that  simple  energy 
will  of  itself  suffice.  Without  some  judg¬ 
ment,  energy  will  resemble  the  strength 
of  a  blind  giant,  and  probably  produce 
mischief,  or  even  danger,  to  its  possessor 
as  well  as  to  other  people.  It  must  also 
be  accompanied  by  something  akin  to 
what  in  art  and  the  belles  lettres  is  called 
invention,  but  which  quality  in  philosophy 
and  worldly  aflairs  is  a  correct  perception, 
from  the  many  courses  before  a  man,  of 
that  which  will  best  lead  to  the  desired 
end.  Under  energy,  too,  must  be  includ¬ 
ed  some  other  (qualities  necessary  to  ac¬ 
tion,  as  perseverance,  whether  in  the  more 
passive  form  of  watching  and  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently,  or  the  more  active  phase  of  vigor¬ 
ous  proceeding  at  the  right  time.  Of 
course,  loo,  some  knowledge  of  the  voca¬ 
tion  followed  is  implied.  Mere  energy 
will  not  of  itself  constitute  a  great  gene¬ 
ral,  without  some  knowledge  of  military 
art  or  experience  in  war ;  neither  will  it 
en.able  a  man  to  make  his  fortune  in  a 
business  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  We, 
therefore,  throughout  presume  that  a  m.an 
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ossesses  some  knowledge  of  the  pursuit 
e  engages  in,  and  has  the  average  natu¬ 
ral  ability  necessary  for  its  exercise. 

So  great,  however,  is  the  effect  of  mere 
energy  as  the  predominating  quality  in  a 
character,  that  indifferent  plans  pressed 
with  resolute  vigor  often  reach  a  triumph¬ 
ant  success;  while  far  superior  designs,  if 
c.arriod  out  in  a  common  spirit,  fail  alto¬ 
gether,  or  fall  very  short  of  the  expecta¬ 
tions  formed  of  them.  In  common  life, 
though  determined  pushing  often  suc¬ 
ceeds,  it  sometimes  fails  from  the  distaste 
it  causes.  In  great  .affairs,  where  it  is  not 
favor,  but  a[)prehension  or  contest  that 
induces  success,  the  energy  which  threat¬ 
ens  or  forces  mostly  gets  the  best  of  the 
business.  The  present  time  furnishes  a 
remarkable  instnace  of  this ;  for,  except 
the  battles  of  the  Italian  campaigns,  the 
successes  of  Louis  Napoleon  have  been 
chiefly  gained  by  a  determination  to  attain 
them.  A  still  more  remarkable  instance 
is  that  of  Garibaldi,  whose  wonderful  en¬ 
ergy  has  just  effected  results  unparalleled 
in  history ;  for  though  revolutions  as  start¬ 
ling  may  have  taken  place,  the  means 
have  been  more  obvious,  and  success  less 
entirely  owing  to  a  single  man.  Energy 
indeed  is  not  the  only  qinality  of  this  won¬ 
derful  hero  ;  for  all  his  qualities  are  won¬ 
derful,  especially  his  simple  magnanimity 
and  childlike  faith.  But  it  is  energy,  and 
the  gift  of  infusing  energy  into  others, 
that  most  conduces  to  Garibaldi’s  success. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  our 
position  by  a  few  examples  in  the  leading 
pursuits  of  public  life;  and  first,  of  the 
soldier.  In  war,  indeed,  every  one  will 
admit  its  necessity ;  but  a  little  examina¬ 
tion  will  show  that  energy  and  its  cognate 
qualities  are  even  more  important  than 
they  seem  .at  the  first  blush,  excelling 
more  directly  professional  gifts  and  ac¬ 
quirements — that  is,  activity  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  with  moderate  military  abilities, 
produce  greater  effects  than  the  highest 
strategical  and  tactical  genius  without 
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them.  Every  one  ha.s  heard  of  Turenne 
as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  tlte  art 
of  war,  and  historical  readers  know  him 
as  a  general  whose  military  character  and 
campaigns  Napoleon,  in  the  leisure  of  St. 
Helena,  submitted  to  elaborate  analysis 
and  commentary.  The  name  of  his  rival, 
Montecuculli,  is  also  a  familiar  word ;  but 
few  can  aill  to  mind  much  that  they  did, 
and  for  the  simple  re.ason  that  they  did 
but  little.  The  courage  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  improved  nature  of  military  wea¬ 
pons  rendered  their  battles  and  sieges  less 
like  a  game  of  chess  than  the  campaigns 
of  the  Italian  condottieri  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  the  results  that  followed  fioni 
the  campaigns  of  Turenne  aud  Montecu¬ 
culli  were  often  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
the  bloodless  Italian  wars  of  the  mercen¬ 
ary  condottieri,  and,  as  Captain  Brabazon 
points  out  in  his  Sokliers  aud  tlieir  Sci¬ 
ence,  entirely  for  want  of  that  energy 
which  in  action  never  stops  till  it  has  got 
all  that  circumstances  will  permit  it  to 
gain. 

“Of  all  that  can  be  learnt  in  schools  of  the 
nrt  of  war,  of  its  theories  and  technicalities,  Tu¬ 
renne  was  a  perfect  ma.stcr.  His  plans  of  cam¬ 
paign,  the  fruits  of  study  and  meditation,  were, 
if  not  altogether  faultle.ss,  at  least  superior  in 
originality  and  boldness  of  de-ign,  in  scope  and 
scientific  cpmhination,  to  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  with  the  exception  of  Gustavus, 
(Adolphus.)  Some  of  his  marches  may  be 
ranked  with  those  of  Napoleon  and  Marlbo¬ 
rough;  but  when  the  hour  of  decisive  action 
had  arrived,  Turenne  displayed  all  his  inferiority 
to  those  great  generabs . 

“  The  campaigns  of  the  Rhine  arc  marked  by 
the  same  vigor  of  conception  and  fruitle.ssness  of 
result  We  can  not  refuse  to  admire  the  re¬ 
fined  subtlety,  the  wily  devices  of  Turenne  and 
Montecuculli;  but  their  attitude  reminds  us 
rather  of  two  expert  fencers,  at  an  assault  of 
arms,  playing  with  buttoned  foils,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  easy  graces  and  elaborate  science,  than 
of  men  really  bent  on  the  stem  business  of  life 
and  death.  They  advance  and  retreat,  they 
feint  and  parry,  march  and  countermarch,  ma¬ 
neuver  and  out-maneuver  with  tedious  caution 
and  perseverance ;  but  we  wait  in  vain  for  the 
fatal  stroke.  We  mi.s8  the  eager  eye  and  the 
ready  tuind  of  a  Cromwell  nr  a  Condc,  inspired 
by  their  soldier  instinct  when  to  launch  forth 
their  strength,  and  stake  every  thing  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  single  blow. 

“  1^0  fact  can  not  be  concealed  that  these  two 
celebrated  rivals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  al¬ 
though  personally  brave,  often  wanted  nerve 
and  lonral  resolution  at  the  critical  moment  of 
action.’' — Soldiers  and  their  Science,  by  Captain 
Brabazon,  R.A.,  pp.  156,  157. 


The  French  rival  of  Turenne,  the 
“  great  Conde,”  may  not  bear  so  high  a 
general,  .and  certainly  not  so  high  a  tech¬ 
nical,  reputation  as  Turenne,  but  his 
b.attles  are  probably  better  known,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  productive  of  greater  re¬ 
sults,  or  at  le.ast  might  have  been,  had 
they  been  thoroughly  followed  out.  As 
a  scientific  soldier,  Conde  might  be  much‘ 
inferior  to  Turenne ;  but  he  had  a  quick 
coup  d'leil  to  seize  the  turning-points  of 
a  battle,  a  pom{)t  readine8.s  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  them,  and  an  energetic  determina¬ 
tion  in  carrying  out  his  operations.  These 
qualities  gained  his  first  and  greatest  bat¬ 
tle,  th.at  of  Rocroi ;  and  iii  defiance  of 
technical  rules,  if  not  of  received  precau¬ 
tions.  Paul  Louis  Courier,  indeed,  has 
made  Rocroi  a  text  for  intiin.ating  that 
tiiere  is  no  such  thing  .as  the  military  art. 

“  I  am  ready  to  believe,  since  every  body  says 
it,  that  there  is  an  art  in  war ;  but  you  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  re¬ 
quires  no  apprenticeship.  It  is  the  only  art  one 
knows  without  ever  having  learned  it  In  all 
others,  study  aud  time  are  requisite.  One  be¬ 
gins  by  being  a  scholar ;  but  in  this,  one  Is  at 
once  a  master ;  and  if  one  has  the  le-a-st  talent 
for  it,  one  accomplishes  one’s  rhff-d'aucre  at 
the  same  time  with  one’s  coup  d'esmi.  .  .  . 

A  young  prince  of  eighteen  posts  down  from  the 
court,  gives  a  battle,  gains  it,  and  then  he  is  a 
great  captain  fur  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  the 
greatest  captain  in  the  world.” 

Besides  exaggeration,  there  is  some  in- 
siccurjicy  here ;  for  Conde  was  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  and  had  served  in  two 
campaigns,  which  though  of  no  gre.at 
extent  or  importance,  must  have  given 
him  some  practical  knowledge  of  “  the 
art  of  w.ar.”  ’Phey  wore  equivalent  to 
two  years’  “apprenticeship.”  There  is, 
however,  justice  in  the  satire,  if  we  omit 
to  consider  that  in  m.atters  of  action  ener¬ 
getic  .activity  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

The  r<‘putation  of  Julius  Ciesar,  all 
things  considered,  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  king  or  <ronqueror.  It  has  prob.ably 
sustained  the  fame  of  Porapey,  merely  by 
the  hatter  being  as.sociated  with  Ciesar  as 
his  rival,  so  that  Caesar  has  rendered  each 
“  familiar  in  the  mouth  as  household 
words,”  by  giving  names  to  dogs  and  ne¬ 
groes.  Of  the  varied  abilities  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Caesar  it  is  needless  to 
speak;*  but  such  variety  of  acquisition 

*  “  But  CtBmr  has  other  daims  on  history  besides 

that  of  political  preeminence . As  the 

historian  of  his  own  exploits  he  was  reputed  second 
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and  such  incessant  exertion  as  his  life  was 
passed  in,  required  wonderfnl  enercfy  as 
the  basis  of  his  character.  Though  his 
merits  as  a  soldier  have  become  prover¬ 
bial,  yet  his  military  skill  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  great  as  that  of  some  men 
with  far  less  reputation  ;  nor  can  he,  like 
Epaminondas,  claim  the  discovery  of  any 
gre.at  principle  of  war.  As  Dr.  Arnold 
remarks,  it  was  Capsar's  rapidity  that 
often  secured  his  successes.  “  As  a  gene¬ 
ral,”  says  that  historian,  “  it  is  needless 
to  pronounce  his  eulogy ;  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  however,  that  the  quality  which 
most  contributed  to  his  success  on  several 
occasions  was  his  gre.at  activity  ;  and  al¬ 
though  this  may  seem  a  virtue  no  way 
peculiar  to  men  of  superior  minds,  yet  in 
the  practical  business  of  life  there  is  none 
which  produces  more  important  results. 
Nor  is  It  iti  Cict  an  ordinary  quality  when 
c.xhibited  in  persons  invested  with  exten¬ 
sive  power,  for  then  it  implies  quickness 
and  <iecisi»)n  in  difficulties,  than  which  no¬ 
thing  confers  on  one  man  a  more  com¬ 
manding  superiority  over  others.”* 

A  glance  at  the  life  of  Hannibal  will 
show  that  energy  was  the  leading  quality 
of  that  great  commander,  though  every 
battle  and  almost  every  movement  was 
distinguished  by  some  special  military 
skill,  or  the  illustration  of  some  leading 
principle  of  war.  His  whole  course,  how¬ 
ever,  exhibited  tho.se  general  (pialities  of 
perseverance,  determination,  promptnes.s, 
and,  in  short,  of  energy,  that  are  available 
in  every  branch  of  active  life.  Ilis  reso- 


to  no  writer  of  l»is  cla-ss  who  liad  arisen  in  Rome  ; 
as  an  orator,  to  none  |)erliaps  but  Cicero.  He  wrote 
on  grammar;  he  wrote  on  augury  and  astronoiuy; 
he  wrote  tragedies  and  verses  of  society ;  lie  wrote 
a  satire  in  prose,  which  he  called  his  Anti-Cato. 
But  while  other  illustrious  men  have  lieen  eelebrat- 
cd  in  some  one  department  of  genius,  the  concur¬ 
rent  voice  of  antiquity  averred  that  Caesar  wa.s  ex¬ 
cellent  in  all.  ‘  He  had  geniu.s,’  says  Cicero,  ‘  un¬ 
derstanding,  memory,  ta.stc,  reflection,  industry, 
and  exactness.’  ‘  He  was  great,’  repeats  a  modem 
writer,  ‘  in  every  thing  he  undertook,  as  a  captain, 
A  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  (met, 
^an  historian,  a  grammarian,  a  mathematician,  and 
an  architect.’  And  as  if  to  t'oinplete  the  picture  of 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  human  ability,  we  are 
:issurt‘d  that  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  camp  his  skill 
and  vigor  were  not  less  conspicuous.  He  fought  at 
the  mo.sl  perilous  moments  in  the  ranks  of  his  sol- 
'licrs ;  lie  could  manage  his  charger  without  the 
use  of  rtdn.s,  and  he  saved  his  life  at  Alexandria  by 
his  expert  ness  as  a  swimmer.” — Thf  Fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Rr/tulilie,  by  Charles  .Morivale,  B.D. 

•  I>r.  .Arnold's  Histon/  of  the  Later  Roman 
Commonwealth,  vol.  il.  pp.  108,  109. 


I  lution  to  brave  the  whole  power  of  Romo 
j  by  provoking  a  war  ;  the  invasion  of  Italy 
I  by  a  route  which  was  a  march  of  discov- 
I  ery  as  much  as  a  military  operation ;  hia 
I  passages  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Alps  ; 
his  long  continuance  in  Italy,  though  un¬ 
supported  by  Carth.'tge,  and,  when  at 
length  defeated  and  driven  from  his 
country,  the  zeal  with  which  he  sought 
throughout  the  world  to  raise  up  enemies 
against  Rome,  at  an  age  when  time  and 
toil  might  naturally  have  chilled  his  ardor, 
are  examples  of  the  rarest  energy  ;  and  if 
this  particular  trait  does  not  strike  the 
j  mind  conspicuously  at  the  first  glance,  it 
is  perhaps  owing  to  the  exact  proportion 
in  which  every  military  qtiality  was  unite<l 
in  his  mind,  rendering  him,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  consent  of  soldiers  as  well  as  histori¬ 
ans,  the  greatest  captain  th.at  the  world 
has  seen. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  in  a  cursory  essay 
like  this.  Where  great  results  are  at¬ 
tained,  and  not  mere  technical  or  scien¬ 
tific  campaigns  carried  on,  wc  think  ener¬ 
gy  will  be  found,  though  not  the  sole,  yet 
the  dominating  quality,  whether  in  civi- 
i  lized  or  barbari;m  war.  Energy  tainted 
;  with  ferocitv  was  the  trait  of  the  Tartar 
j  conquerors,  5^ingis  Khan  and  Timour,  as  it 
j  was  of  the  most  warlike  Turkish 'Sultans ; 
j  and  as  it  wa.s,  though  without  th*e  ferocity, 

I  of  liaber,  the  first  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

I  In  revolutions  or  civil  commotions, 

I  where  regular  authority  Is  more  or  less 
I  set  aside,  and  men’s  minds  are  no  longer 
j  swayed  by  habitual  ideas,  the  ready,  en- 
1  ergetic  man  carries  all  before  him.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  conditions  .alre.ady  mentioned, 
of  a  perception  of  the  main  end,  and  the 
best  modes  of  reaching  it,  energy  over¬ 
rides  all  other  qualities  in  civil  disturb- 
.ances,  though  the  “  others”  maybe  higher 
and  better  in  them.sclves.  In  the  French 
Revolution  tlie  Girondists  were  far  supe- 
lior  as  philosophers,  as  patriots,  and  as 
men,  to  the  Mountain  ;  but  the  Mountain 
j  party  had  more  energy  and  fewer  scruples 
I  — “  I’andacc,  encore  I’audace,  toujours 
i  I’audace,”  of  Danton — and  they  triumphed 
I  over  the  learned,  accomplished,  capable, 
well-meaning,  and  even  courageous  Giron- 
liists.  Indeed  the  faintess  and  moderation 
■  so  highly  prized  in  theory  and  moral  trea¬ 
tises,  seems  always  doomed  to  misfortune 
in  troubled  times.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
;  Rome,  the  best,  and  in  the  quieter  sense 
I  of  the  word,  the  ablest  citizens  of  Rome, 
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from  Antony  the  orator  to  Cicero  himself,  | 
were  vanquished  and  murdered  by  men  | 
whose  highest  qualities  were  some  form  ' 
of  energy  too  often  degenerating  into  fe-  1 
rocious  cruelty.  During  the  Great  Re-  j 
hellion  in  this  country  it  was  the  same. 
Moderate  men  of  both  parties,  who  shrank  ' 
from  violence  and  wished  to  settle  the  i 
dispute  on  terms,  were  jostled  aside  by  i 
both  parties,  or  withdrew  one  after  an- ! 
other  in  conscientious  disgust.  It  is  the 
same  now,  when  Liberal  Conservatives 
or  Conservative  Liberals,  wanting  energy 
to  combine  and  make  themselves  a  power 
to  whose  views  effect  must  be  given,  are 
utterly  disregarded  by  the  unscrupulous 
energy  of  the  Manchester  school,  and  the 
active  determination  of  the  leaders  of  ri¬ 
val  factions,  to  get  office  or  to  keep  it  by 
bidding  one  against  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  through  all  history,  .and 
perhaps  no  state  offere  so  many  and  so 
distinct  examples  of  the  effects  of  energy 
or  the  want  of  it,  as  that  of  Florence. 
The  events  might  be  of  no  moment  to  the 
world  or  in  themselves,  for  they  were  not 
of  high  emprizc,  and  their  influence  was 
limited  to  their  own  factions ;  but  they 
exhibit  the  effect  of  certJiin  qualities  as 
completely  as  greater  actions,  while  the 
numerous  able  writers  on  Florentine  his¬ 
tory  have  preserved  more  ample  and 
trustworthy  accounts  of  these  civic  com¬ 
motions  than  remain  of  almost  any  other 
state.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  i 
striking  of  these  examples  is  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  which  Michele  di  Lando  became 
the  leader.  In  1379,  the  di.sputes  came 
to  a  head  which  had  latterly  bt'en  grow¬ 
ing  up  between  the  iiobile  popohmi  claim¬ 
ing  offices,  the  older  nobility  who  wished 
to  retain  the  right  of  candidateship  to 
themselves,  the  people  whose  guilds  or 
companies  were  excluded,  and  the  popu¬ 
lace  who  had  no  guilds  at  all.  A  popular 
outbreak  ensued.  The  signory  and  mag¬ 
istrates  displayed  that  hesitation  and  tim¬ 
idity  which  civic  rulers  too  generally 
exhibit  in  times  of  disorder,  as  do  some¬ 
times  rulers  who  are  not  civic.  The  more 
respectable  classes  kept  themselves  at 
home,  or  gave  atlvice  which  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  for  several  days  the  armed 
jiopulace,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  con- 
«lucted  themselves  extremely  like  .Tack 
Cade’s  followers.  They  beset  the  palace 
of  the  Signory,  demanding  with  “  terrible 
outcries”  certain  prisoners,  and  “  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  by  force,  since  they  were  not 


rendered  to  menace^  they  burned  the 
house  of  Luigi  Guicciardini,  (Gonfalonier 
of  Justice,)  so  that  the  signors,  for  fear  of 
worse,  delivered  them  up.  These  men 
being  recovered,  the  people  took  the  gon 
falon  of  justice  from  the  bearer,  and  under 
this,  they  burned  the  houses  of  many  citi¬ 
zens,  seeking  out  those  of  men  who  were 
odious  for  jiublic  or  private  re.asons.  In¬ 
deed  many  citizens,  to  revenge  their  per¬ 
sonal  injuries,  led  the  multitude  to  the 
houses  of  their  enemies,  for  in  such  a  mob 
it  was  sufficient  for  one  voice  to  shout  out 
to  the  house  of  such  a  one,  or  that  he  who 
[  held  the  gonfalon  should  turn  himself 
thither.” 

i  This  pleasant  state  of  things  endured 
'•  for  several  days,  the  ])eople  relieving  their 
I  harsher  proceedings  by  acts  of  considera¬ 
tion  and  compliment.  They  made  seven¬ 
ty-four  Cavaliers,  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  persons  knighted,  some  of 
the  number  indeed  having  just  had  their 
houses  burned,  among  whom  was  the 
Gonfalonier  of  Justice.  At  last  they  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  before  the  Palace  of 
the  Signory,  and  frightening  away  the 
Signors,  till  there  only  remained  Alaman- 
no  Acciaiuoli  and  Niccolo  del  Bene,  who 
had  counseled  resistance.  These  “  not 
to  be  held  more  brave  than  wise,  seeing 
themselves  left  alone,  also  departed  ;”  and 
except  the  eight  commissioners  of  war, 
(who  remained,)  the  building  was  left 
vacant  for  the  people  to  occupy. 

‘‘  When  the  plebeians  entered  the  palace,  one 
Michele  di  Lando,  a  woolcombcr,  had  the  Gon¬ 
falon  of  .Justice  in  his  hand.  This  man,  with¬ 
out  shoes  to  his  feet,  and  with  scanty  clothinp: 
on  his  back,  sprang;  up  the  stairs,  the  crowd 
following  him.  When  he  had  entered  the 
audience-chamber,  he  stopped,  and  turning  to 
the  people,  said :  ‘  You  sec  this  palace  is  yours, 
and  this  city  is  in  your  hands ;  what  does  it 
appear  to  you  should  now  be  done  ?’  To  which 
all  replied,  ‘  that  they  wished  that  he  should 
be  GonCdonicr  and  Signor ;  and  that  he  should 
govern  them  and  the  city  as  appeared  good  to 
him.’  Michele  accepted  the  Signory,  because 
i  he  was  a  sagacious  and  prudent  mao,  and  more 
'  beholden  to  nature  than  to  fortune.  He  deter- 
I  mined  to  quiet  the  city,  and  stop  the  tumults, 
and  to  give  himself  time  to  bring  things  into  or- 
I  der,  and  to  occupy  the  people,  he  commanded 
'  that  they  should  seek  for  one  Ser  Nuto,  intende<i 
1  by  Messer  Lapo  da  Ca.stiglionchio  for  Bargello. 

,  [The  Bargello  was  a  prison,  and  its  yard,  or 
;  court,  a  place  of  execution ;  the  officer  was  a 
j  species  of  sheriff,  head  of  the  jailers  and  po- 
I  lice.]  Upon  which  commission  the  greater  part 
!  of  those  that  had  entered  the  chamber  set  off. 
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That  he  might  commence  with  justice  the  f^v- 1  Signory,  and  upbraided  the  Gonfalonier  with  the 
emmeiit  ho  had  acquired  by  fortune,  he  publicly  I  dignity  they  had  given  him,  the  honor  they  had 
forliade  that  any  one  sliould  bum  or  steal  any  !  done  him,  and  with  how  much  ingratitude,  and 
thing ;  and  to  frighten  all,  he  erectetl  the  gallows  how  little  regard,  he  had  governed  them.  And 
in  the  piazza,  [8<|uarc  of  the  Palace.]  To  begin  towards  the  conclusion,  coming  to  threats,  Mi- 
the  reform  of  the  city  he  displaced  the  Syndics  |  chele  was  not  able  to  endure  their  arrogance, 
of  the  Arts,  and  appointed  new  ones ;  he  de-  i  but  considering  rather  the  dignity  he  held  than 
prived  of  their  magistracy  the  Signory  and  the  1  his  former  humble  condition,  he  resolved  by  ex- 
colleges,  and  burned  the  purses  of  their  offices.*  traordinary  means  to  impress  such  extraordinary 
Meanwhile,  Nuto  was  brought  by  the  multitude  !  insolence ;  and  drawing  the  swonl  with  which 
into  .he  piazza,  and  hanged  to  the  gallows  by  !  he  was  girded,  he  first  wounded  them  severely, 
one  foot ;  and  whoever  was  by  having  cut  away  ,  and  then  had  them  seized  and  confined, 
a  piece  of  him,  in  a  trice  there  remained  of  him  “  When  this  was  known  it  inflamed  the  whole 
nothing  but  the  one  foot.  Un  the  other  side,  i  multitude  with  anger,  and  thinking  themselves 
ihe  Eight  of  tlie  W ar,  [magistrates  or  officials  |  able  to  acquire  by  force  what  they  had  not  at- 
appointed  to  manage  war  busine.ss,  and  who,  as  |  tained  without,  they  furiously  and  tumultuou.s- 
aiready  mentioned,  had  not  decampoil  from  the  |  ly  took  up  arms,  and  moved  themselves  to  go 
Palace  with  the  Signors,]  believing  that  them-  and  constrain  the  Signory.  On  the  other  hand. 


selve.s  —  by  the  departure  Of  the  Signory  —  re¬ 
mained  the  rulers  (prineipi)  of  the  city,  had 
already  appointed  a  new  Signory.  This  Michele 
getting  wind  of,  sent  them  word  that  they  should 
immediately  depart,  for  he  wished  to  show 
to  every  one  how  without  their  counsel  he  could 
govern  Florence.  lie  afterwards  assembled  the 
Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  created  the  Signory  ; 
four  from  the  lower  plebeians,  two  from  the 
greater,  and  two  from  the  les.ser  arts.  Besides 
this,  he  made  new  lists  of  candidates,  and  di¬ 
vided  the  Government  into  tlwee  parts ;  one  of 
the  new  arts,  (or  guilds,)  one  of  the  les.ser,  and 
one  of  the  greater,  lie  gave  to  Messer  Salves- 
tro  di  Medici  the  rent  of  the  shops  on  the  old 
bridge,  to  biraself  the  Podesteria  of  Empoli,  and 
tjestowed  rewiirds  upon  mafty  other  citizens, 
friends  of  the  plebeians;  not  so  much  to  requite 
them  for  their  exertions,  as  that  they  might 
protect  him  from  future  envy.” — Macchiavelli, 
htorie  Fiorentini.  Book  III. 

Tins  “  reformation”  did  not  satisfy  the 
plebeian.s,  or  more  properly  the  masses. 
They  thought  the  greater  popoUmi  had 
too  Jiuicli  power  in  the  government ;  and, 
in  sIkuI,  again  took  up  arms,  and  set  up  a 
new  government,  and  formed  a  new  plan 
of  reformation.  With  that  strong  sense 
of  formal  authority  which  seems  to  have 
characterized  the  Florentine  populace, 
sanctioning  in  their  minds  robberies  and 
burning.s  if  perpetrated  under  the  banner 
of  the  (Tonfalonier  of  Justice,  they  requir¬ 
ed  the  Signory’s  recognition  of  their  new 
constitutions,  and  sent  two  of  their  num¬ 
ber  to  demand  it. 

“  These  men,  with  great  audacity  and  greater 
presumption,  set  forth  their  commission  to  the 

•  Under  the  Florentine  Reptiblic  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  ruling  or  administrative  offices  was  in 
theorff  by  lot.  The  names  of  the  qualified  candi¬ 
dates  were  put  into  a  purse,  and  the  drawing  decid¬ 
ed  the  choice.  What  Michele  really  did  was  to 
abrogate  the  exi.sting  list  of  candidates,  and  form 
new  ones. 


Michele  had  anticipated  this,  and  determined  to 
prevent  it;  thinking  it  more  to  his  glory  to 
meet  the  enemy  than  to  await  him  within  walls, 
and  to  have,  like  his  predece88or.s,  to  fly  with 
his  own  reproaches  and  the  dishonor  of  the 
Palace.  He  therefore  got  together  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens,  (who  had  already  begun  to  re¬ 
pent  of  their  former  supineness,)  mounted  ou 
horseback,  and  followed  by  many  armed  men, 
proceeded  to  Santa  Maria  Novella  to  encounter 
his  opponents.  The  plebeians  who  had  (as  we 
said  above)  come  to  the  same  determination,  had 
also  set  out  for  the  piazza  about  the  time  that 
Michele  moved  upon  them,  and  each  taking 
dilferent  ways,  they  did  not  encounter  on  the 
road.  When  Michele  returned,  he  found  the 
piazza  occupied  and  the  Palace  assailed,  so  join¬ 
ing  his  forces  to  those  of  the  defenders,  he  over¬ 
came  the  assailants,  driving  part  from  the  city, 
and  compelling  part  to  throw  away  their  arms 
and  conceal  themselves.  The  victory  being 
gained,  the  tumults  were  composed,  and  solely 
by  the  virtue  of  the  Gonfalonier,  who  excelled 
every  citizen  of  tliat  time  in  courage,  in  pru¬ 
dence,  and  in  goo<lness,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  tbe  few  that  have  benefited  their  coun. 
try.  For  if  he  had  possessed  an  evil  or  ambi¬ 
tious  mind,  the  Republic  would  have  completely 
lost  its  lil>erty,  and  fallen  under  a  worse  tyranny 
than  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  But  hLs 
gooilne.ss  never  allowed  a  thought  to  enter  his 
mind  that  was  contrary  to  the  general  weal. — 
Ibid. 

Pcrh.ips  in  this  old  Italian  patriot  the 
reader  may  have  recognized  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  Garibaldi.  But,  sitd  to  say,  the 
energetic  (pialities  of  ^Michele  availed  him 
more  than  his  goodness,  since  this  last 
did  not  save  him  from  banishment  in  an¬ 
other  revolution,  which  took  place  about 
three  years  afterwards. 

Similar  examples  of  the  wonder-work¬ 
ing  effects  of  energy  might  be  multiplied, 
but  the  memory  of  most  readers  will  sug¬ 
gest  instances  for  themselves.  The  story 
of  Michele  di  Lando  is  merely  quoted  as 
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a  proof  of  the  power  of  energy  (for  how¬ 
ever  hifl  other  qualities  might  have  helped 
him  afterwards,  they  availed  him  nothing 
at  the  moment)  in  advancing  and  sustain¬ 
ing  a  man  on  a  critical  occasion,  w’hen  he 
had  no  aid  whatever  from  collateral  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  birth,  fortune,  con¬ 
nection,  profession,  reputation,  training, 
or  such  an  external  as  dress.  The  cases 
of  failure  even  to  ruin  from  the  want  of 
energy  are  more  numerous  than  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  success.  The  latest  case  in  our 
times  is  that  of  Lonis  Philippe,  who  lost 
his  crown  by  temporizing  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  Marshal  Bugeaud  the  order  to  put 
down  the  insurrection ;  for  the  Italian 
Dukes  are  too  small  in  their  characters 
and  incidents  to  be  worth  mentioning. 
But,  in  feet,  history  is  full  of  such  ex¬ 
amples. 

•  It  must  be  observed  that  these  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  adv'antages  of  energy  are  not 
adduced  ns  instances  of  virtue,  or  as  con¬ 
ducing  to  happiness.  It  is  probable  that 
a  man  with  public  power  in  his  grasp  may 
act  more  wisely  in  avoiding  the  struggle 
to  attain  it. 

“  Happy  low  lie  down  ; 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.” 

But  we  are  not  speaking  of  what  is  wise, 
or  virtuous,  or  tending  to  happiness,  but 
of  what  the  world  calls  “  success.” 

Despotic  statesmanship,  such  ns  that  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  the  present  ruler 
of  France,  is  so  closely  allied  to  violence 
in  its  nature  and  its  practice,  that  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  war  rather  in  mode  than  essen¬ 
tially.  But  under  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  the  measures  of  statesmen  are 
influenced  by  public  opinion,  and  to  be 
received  and  be  successful  must  Ije  sha]>cd 
with  a  thorough  attention  to  the  real  or 
supposed  national  interests,  (meaning  by 
national  the  people  at  large,  instead  of 
rulers  and  professional  politicians ;)  but  in 
such  states  some  foi*m  of  energy  is  also 
the  prime  necessity.  Of  course  it  must 
be  accompanied,  as  already  observed,  by 
other  qualities;  still,  observation  will 
show  us  that  without  energy  all  other 
qualities  are  of  slender  account,  leading 
in  fact  to  that  scheme  of  policy  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Melbourne  Government, 
naraelv,  “  measures  for  rejection  while, 
though  the  particular  acts  bf  an  energetic 
statesman  may  fail,  and  his  general  policy 
may  not  be  altogether  fortunate,  still, 
energetic  resolution  will  support  him  dur¬ 


ing  his  career,  and  preserve  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  great  and  even  successful  states¬ 
man.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  elder 
Pitt,  and  still  more  with  his  son.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  Titan-like  reputation  of 
Chatham,  it  is  only  as  a  war  minister  that 
he  really  accomplished  any  thing.  Ilis 
home  government,  or  attempts  at  gov¬ 
ernment,  rather  exhibited  failure,  and 
except  the  conquest  of  Canada,  his  war 
plans  were  of  no  great  reach.  Even  the 
scheme  of  conquering  Canada  was  not  his 
ow’ii,  but  suggested  by  Franklin,  if  not  by 
others  also ;  the  ultimate  result,  in  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  political  view,  w\as  disastrous, 
as  removing  a  dreaded  enemy  from  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  American  colonists, 
and  so  far  encouraging  them  in  their  sul)- 
sequent  revolt  against  this  country. 
What  “  the  great  commoner”  really  pos¬ 
sessed  w'as  energy,  not  policy.  He  tram¬ 
pled  upon  the  red-tapeism  of  his  day  ;  he 
forced  his  own  activity  and  promptness 
into  the  difl’erent  departments  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service ;  he  infused  his  own  resolute 
spirit  into  his  officers  and  commanders ; 
and  ho  systematized  (without  much  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  consistency)  that  plan  of 
subsidies  to  Continental  powers  which  his 
son  afterwards  carried  to  such  a  gigantic 
extent ;  and  thus,  by  energy,  “  Pitt”  be¬ 
came  “  a  name  of  fear”  to  tLe  French  and 
Spanish  Bourbons,  and,  according  to 
Horace  Walfwile,  w’ould  dash  the  vivacity 
and  check  the  vauntings  of  French  men 
or  women  in  their  briskest  moods  of  arro¬ 
gance. 

The  younger  Pitt  had  none  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  warlike  success,  and  through  ill- 
fortune  not  a  great  desil  more  in  financial 
and  |)eacoful  jiolicy,  though  deserving  it 
much  better.  He  recognized  the  truth 
of  Adam  Smith’s  doctrines,  and  the  .ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  free-trade  policy,  much 
more  quickly  than  Peel,  and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  wliich  rendereil  the  recogni¬ 
tion  much  more  difficult.  He  did  not 
wait  for  any  pressure  from  without  to 
give  effect  to  his  convictions,  but  re.so- 
lutely  opposed  himself  to  the  iiopular  ]>re- 
judices,  encouraged  by  the  Whig  party. 
Ills  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and 
his  beginnings  in  Customs’  reform, 
(though  the  last  left  much  to  be  done,) 
W’ere  bolder  measures  than  any  thing  in 
our  day ;  for  inveterate  opinion  had  not 
been  sh.aken  by  half  a  century  of  discus¬ 
sion,  .and  he  had  not  the  aid  of  an  intellect¬ 
ually  active  and  influential  band  of  men 
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Hucli  ns  supported  Huskisson  and  Peel,  in 
tlie  jn’eas  and  elsewhere.  Put  for  llie 
French  llevolution,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  ureat  reforms  of  this  century — repeal 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  commercial 
freedom,  (the  Corn  Laws  were  not  passed 
till  a  decade  after  Pitt’s  death,)  and  possi¬ 
bly  Parliamentary  Reform — mitrht  have 
been  carried  by  the  younger  Pitt.  Put 
“  what  had  been  is  unknown — what  is, 
ap])ears.”  The  French  Revolution  in¬ 
volved  him  in  wars  from  which  he  was 
never  able  to  extricate  himself,  and  which 
fin.ally  killed  him.  During  this  disastrous 
period  his  failure  as  a  war  minister  was 
discreditable  and  complete  ;  even  iis  a  war 
financier  he  can  not  be  said  to  have  other 
than  failed.  The  charges  of  blundering 
brought  against  him  by  some  writers  for 
raising  money  in  a  three  per  cent  stock 
instead  of  a  five  per  cent,  (the  interest 
of  which  could  have  been  reduced  at  the 
close  of  the  w'ar,  whereas  that  of  the 
three  per  cent  can  not  bo  touched  till  the 
fund  rises  above  par,)  is  true  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  is  only  a  theoretical  truth, 
“lie  who  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sor¬ 
rowing,”  and  must  borrow  on  the  terms 
of  the  lenders.  Put  his  “  funding  sys¬ 
tem,”  or  carrying  on  the  war  by  loans  of 
gigantic  amount,  recklessly  contracted, 
was  a  great  error,  and  led  to  these 
strange  results.*  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debt  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  twenty-two  millions  a  year  the 
interest  paid  when  Pitt  began  his  borrow¬ 
ing  system.  The  capital  actually  received 
for  such  an  immense  annuity  was  only 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions, 
after  deducting  the  annual  interest  jiaid 
on  the  loans  contracted  between  1793  and 
1816. 

Of  course  these  facts  must  not  be  push- 
e<l  to  their  mathematical  conclusions.  It 
is  not  meant  that  such  extensive  wars 
could  bo  carried  on  by  annual  taxation 
and  without  loans,  but  merely  to  instance 
the  recklessness  of  his  system,  and  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  to  which  it  led. 

Put  though  failing  both  as  a  war  minis¬ 
ter  and  as  a  war  finance  minister,  with 
scarcely  a  gleam  of  success  beyond  cap¬ 
turing  a  few  sng.ar  colonies,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  finding  the  money  to  carry  on  hos¬ 
tilities,  yet  is  the  character  of  Pitt,  both 

*  The  data  for  the  figures  in  the  text  will  be 
found  in  Porter’s  Progrets  of  the  Xatinn,  Sections 
jil.  and  iv.  page  290. 


at  homo  and  on  the  Continent,  looked  up 
to  with  admiration  and  respect,  and  rated 
higher  perha|)sin  France  than  in  England. 
This  fame  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  en¬ 
ergy  or  some  cognate  qualities.  His 
unbending  resolution  and  energetic  will 
commanded  Parliament,  put  down  dissti- 
tisfaction  at  home,  and  met  hostility 
abroad,  if  he  could  not  vanquish  it. 
Throughout  that  gloomy  and  disastrous 
period  1793-1800,  the  English  minister 
was  the  “  cynosure  of  neighboring  states,” 
whether  friendly,  hostile,  or  simply  sel¬ 
fish  ;  and  beyond  all  question  he  was  the 
leader  of  his  country,  the  pilot  who 
steadily  kept  the  ship  on  her  course,  who 
braved  if  he  did  not  exactly  weather  the 
storm,  and  who  died  at  the  helm.  And 
all  this  w’as  the  result  of  energy,  for, 
as  already  ob.served,  his  administration, 
whether  of  war  or  war  finance,  hjul  nei¬ 
ther  judgment  nor  skill.  This,  in  the  ca.se 
of  finance  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulties 
of  raising  money,  and  his  faith  in  Dr. 
Price’s  scheme  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
aiid  the  wonder-working  powers  of  “  com¬ 
pound  interest.” 

The  reiterated  “  Action,  action,  ac¬ 
tion  !”  of  Demosthenes  must  sorely  bi< 
interpreted  as  energy.  At  all  events,  it 
is  the  greatest  source  of  success  in  ora¬ 
tory.  A  speech  full  of  matter,  excellent¬ 
ly  reasoned,  admirably  conqrosed,  and 
even  apt  to  the  occasion,  will  fail  if  the 
manner  of  delivery  is  tame,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  oration  partakes  of  the  manner; 
while  a  far  inferior  production,  intellect- 
imlly  spe.aking  —  nay,  views  which  are 
.altogether  one-sided  and  conclusions  that 
are  false — will  have  a  great  success  for 
the  moment  (which  is  the  end  of  spealr- 
ing)  if  the  orator  is  energetic,  and  in¬ 
fuses  that  energy  into  his  discourses.  As 
in  public  .action  errors  .and  even  blunders 
are  overlooked  if  the  main  end  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  so  speeches  may  be  full  of  faults,  and 
not  devoid  of  falsehoo<l,  yet  they  will 
succeed  if  full  of  energy.  We  have  two 
remarkable  cotemporary  examples  of  this 
quality  in  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Bright.  No  one  would  apply  the  pro¬ 
verb  touching  “Jack  of  all  trades”  to 
Brougham,  though  it  might  have  some 
bearing  upon  his  c.a8e.  But  there  are 
few  pages  of  his  compositions,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  in  which  error  or  mistake  is  not 
to  bo  found.  Ho  can  not  implicitly  be 
trusted  to  reproduce  .an  authority,  to  put 
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forth  a  statement,  or  to  make  a  quotation 
correctly ;  his  argument  exhibits  the 
manner  and  too  often  the  substance  of 
the  one-sidedness  and  ambidexterity  of 
the  bar;  his  conclusions  are  as  often 
broadly  right  because  he  has  taken  the 
right  side,  as  for  his  particular  reasons, 
and  still  less  for  his  logical  deductions. 
Nor  is  the  composition,  though  original 
in  manner,  sufficient  to  account  for  his  lit¬ 
erary  and  oratorical  celebrity.  His  style 
is  involved,  sometimes  lumbering ;  his 
expression  is  never  felicitous  or  polished, 
seldom  very  weighty  or  forcible  without 
the  appearance  of  being  forced ;  and 
though  M'e  will  not  say,  with  an  allitera¬ 
tive  wit  who  disliked  him,  that  his  itera¬ 
tion  is  “  rather  potter  than  power,”  still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  hyperbolical 
repetitions  or  heapings  up  became  at  one 
time  a  mannerism  offensive  to  sound  ta.ste. 
Hut  what  energy  pervades  all  his  works, 
even  where  energy,  as  in  scieutilic  trea¬ 
tises,  may  not  be  quite  in  place — if  it  can 
be  out  of  place  any  where ;  and  what  a 
wide  knowledge  of  all  ranks  of  men,  and 
of  all  the  business  of  life,  the  results  (4' 
Brougham’s  inces.sant  energy  and  activi¬ 
ty,  are  found  in  them,  giving  them,  where 
the  subject  is  not  passed  as  temporary, 
or  extinguished  by  its  realization,  as  pow¬ 
erful  though  not  so  fashionable  an  attrac¬ 
tion  now  as  on  their  first  appearance. 
But  Brougham’s  success  is  really  not  liter-  i 
ary,  oratorical,  or  legal.  No  Englishman, 
except  Peel  or  Wellington,  has  produced 
such  changes  in  the  world  of  opinion  and 
practice  as  Brougham ;  and  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  both  Peel  and  Wel- 
ington  in  what  they  did  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  government.  Unless 
during  tlie  short  j>eriod  of  his  Chancellor¬ 
ship,  not  the  brightest  part  of  his  career. 
Brougham  had  to  encounter  its  open  or 
secret  opposition.  Nay,  he  had  more 
than  official  oppo»tion  to  encounter.  In 
law  reform,  though  he  might  meet  with 
individual  reformers,  he  probably  had  the 
bulk  of  the  profesuon  against  him  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  In  education  at  the 
same  period  he  was  in  many  cases  not 
much  assisted  by  ministers  of  religion, 
while  in  the  matter  of  reforming  the  chari¬ 
table  “  foundation”  ^hools  we  may  be  sure 
he  had  to  encounter  all  the  via  inertioe-  of 
the  larger  number  of  trustees.  But  look 
at  the  state,  both  in  fact  and  in  opinion, 
of  law  and  education  now,  compared  with 
what  it  was  some  half-century  ago,  and 


render  that  honor  which  is  due  to  the 
wonderful  energy  of  Lord  Brougham, 
without  which  quality  he  could  not  have 
succeeded,  had  his  knowledge,  his  reason¬ 
ing  powers,  and  his  abilities  been  greater 
than  they  even  are.  For  not  only  could 
he  not  have  used  them  to  force  his  w'ay 
through  such  a  phalanx  of  opf)osition,  and 
to  enliven  such  a  mass  of  stolidity,  as  ho 
had  to  do  ;  he  could  not  have  borne  him¬ 
self  up  against  the  doubts  of  friends,  the 
indifference  of  followers,  the  public  fits  of 
apathy,  aud  the  heart-sickness  of  hope 
deferred;  nor  have  spoken,  as  hp  often 
had  to  do,  with  his  best  energies  to  “  the 
reporters.” 

Mr.  Bright  is  another  example  of  the 
power  of  energy  in  conducing  to  success, 
not  only  in  speaking,  but  in  life.  He 
started  without  the  prestige  of  jwpularity, 
station,  antecedents,  or  connection,  be¬ 
yond  what  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
might  give ;  but  that  to  iinuiy  was  not 
much  recommendation,  even  when  they 
approved  its  objects ;  and  of  that  League 
Colnlen  was  the  leader  and  animating 
spirit.  His  own  peculiar  views,  as  on 
]>eace,  are  not  popular,  or  indeed  possi¬ 
ble,  at  least  in  his  lifetime.  He  wants  the 
geniiility  which  is  requisite  to  attain 
hearty  popular  favor,  and  his  reputed 
religious  profession  of  Quakerism  does  not 
much  help  him  with  the  generality.  Of 
knowletlge,  in  any  sense  of  scholarship,  he 
has  none.  He  may  have  logic  enough  to 
come  to  a  conclusion,  if  you  grant  him  his 
premises;  but  his  mind  is  so  one-.sided, 
ids  views  so  limited  to  the  narrow  groove 
of  his  own  notions,  that  he  can  form  no 
judgment  on  any  complex  question  unless 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  already 
settled  it  to  his  hand,  .and  abstract  truths 
he  perverts  in  applying.  His  real  opin¬ 
ions,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  words  uttered 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  as  the  Savoy 
question,  are  of  the  most  sordid  charac¬ 
ter;  for  besides  his  disavow.al  of  all  pat¬ 
riotism,  all  heroism,  all  the  self-sacrifice  of 
genius,  in  letters,  in  philosophy,  in  art, 
aud  in  science,  his  groveling  instinct,  if  it 
could  have  its  way,  would  effect  the  sub¬ 
version  of  right  .and  wrong,  and  induce 
the  submission  of  free  thought  to  despotic 
power,  if  any  tangible  gain  were  offered 
in  return.  Many,  aud  we  are  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  think  that  George  Fox  and  his  early 
followers  perverted  the  catholic  sjnrit  of 
Christianity  by  a  narrow  interpretation 
of  particular  texts,  and  by  making  articles 
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of  faith' of  questions  of  grammar,  .and  the  I  others.  In  all  ca.se3  the  soldier,  in  many 
cut  of  a  coat,  (though  tliey  had  more  rea-  the  minister,  has  intervals  of  relaxation, 
son  for  this  last  than  the  present  world,  if  not  of  re.st ;  his  subject  m.atter,  so  to 
with  its  no  dress  at  all,  can  fully  compre-  sj>eak,  is  constantly  ch.anging,  and  his 
hend.)  Still,  they  soared  far  above  the  particular  struggles  are  soon  over — “  cita 
raiser.able  principle  of  making  double  mors  venit  .aut  victoria  Ijeta.”  The  poet 
profits  the  motive  power  of  a  man’s  life,  c.an  not  get  an  “  aide”  to  observe,  or  an 
They  might  raise  religious  mountains  out  historian  a  secretary  to  study,  for  him  ; 
of  very  sm.all  mole-hills,  but  they  were  still  less  c.an  he  hiind  over  some  part  of 
earnest  in  their  belief,  and  for  what  they  his  task  to  be  i)erformed  by  another, 
conscientiously  believed,  be  it  just  or  fool-  The  time  which  great  works  require  is 
ish,  much  or  little,  they  were  prepared,  the  be.st  part  of  a  life.  The  Decline  and 
not  merely  to  trample  g.ain  under  foot,  h\iU,  even  after  the  idea  was  definitively 
but  to  sacrifice  comfort,  freedom,  and  life  entertained  and  the  preparation  began, 
itself.  j  was  the  result  “  of  the  labor  of  twenty 

Yet  this  degenerate  representative  of  '  years.”  .Milton’s  Paradiee  Lout  was 
martyrs  has  obtained  a  high  jwsitioiY  be- 1  almost  a  lifelong  medit.ation  ;  and  though 
fore  the  world,  and  an  influence  in  the  the  fact  is  not  very  clearly  established,  he 
legisl.ature,  by  earnestness  .and  energy,  seems  to  have  been  actually  cng.agcd  up|»n 
and  by  little  else,  s.ave  fluency  and  the  it  for  ten  years.  The  chef-ftieuvre  of 
knack  of  forcibly  ])utting  one-sided  com-  !  Hums,  Tam  ( f' Hfimiter,  was  dwelling  in 
mon-places.  It  is  true  he  h.as  been  aided *1  the  poet’s  mind  for  twenty  years;  .and 
by  party  organizjvtion  as  well  as  by  a  j  other  instances  of  long-continued  labor 
h.abit,  more  dexterous  than  honest,  of  could  easily  be  added.  During  all  these 
suiting  himself  to  his  company  ;  for  he  periods,  too,  the  author  or  the  artist  is 
sj»ice8  his  discourse  to  Avhat  lie  fancies  the  engaged  in  that  most  jiainful  of  .all  strug- 
palate  of  his  audience,  and  accommodiites  gles — a  struggle  with  himself.  The  same 
ills  principles  to  his  own  purjioses,  as  in  judgment  and  taste  which  are  slowly  to 
the  c.ase  of  the  Birmingham  electors  and  work  up  into  force  or  beauty,  im.ages  or 
the  Indian  mutiny.  Above  all,  he  is  aid-  sentiments  imperfectly  develojicd,  and  to 
ed,  in  a  practical  sense,  by  the  b.alanced  give  the  highest  strength  or  felicity  to 
state  of  parties,  and  the  want  of  principle,  expression,  must,  when  coupled  with  the 
as  well  as  w.ant  of  strength  of  character,  characteristic  sensitiveness  of  genius,  in- 
iu  our  leading  political  men,  which  in-  duce  frequent  misgivings  as  to  the  re.al 
duces  them  to  bid  for  his  (very  qualified)  value  or  ultimate  success  of  the  work,  and 
suppoi-t.  Hut  though  these  things  have  require  in  its  author  a  sustained  resolu- 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  influence,  nei-  tion  to  continue  it,  compared  with  which 
ther  they,  nor  his  intellectual  powers,  h.ad  the  violent  energy  necessary  for  muscular 
they  been  multiplied  indefinitely,  would  labor,  physical  fighting,  or  the  noisy 
have  raised  him  to  his  present  j>osition  brawling  of  public  contests  are  but  little, 
without  his  gladi.ator-like  energy.  Energy,  too,  is  one  of  the  main  requisites 

The  remark  .already  m.ade,  that  energy,  in  the  work  itself.  Prettiness,  grace,  ten- 
to  render  it  usefully  av.ailable,  should  be  [  derness,  or  some  kindred  qualities  may 
.accompanied  by  qu.alities  appropriate  to  a  1  j)reservo  poems,  as  samples  or  curiosities ; 
man’s  particular  pursuit,  must  be  distinct- 1  but  those  works  th.at  are  to  endure  for 
ly  reiterated  when  we  appro.ach  literature,  j  the  profit  .and  pleasure  of  posterity  must 
Energy  alone,  energy  pur  et  8im}de^  is  an  I  have  strength,  worldliuess,  and  what  one 
awful  power  when  connected  with  the  j  who  pos.sessed  it  calls  the  “  energy  di- 
eacoethee  scribendi  —  frightful  .alike  to  i  vine."  ITnless  this  quality  pervades  a 
gods,  men,  and  book-shelves.  Yet  is  ■  poem,  it  will  gradu.ally  drop  out  of  hands 
energy  as  requisite,  and  in  more  varied  i  and  minds,  though  the  name  of  the  writer 
forms,  for  the  production  of  a  great  work  [  may  twinkle  for  a  while.  It  is  energy, 
in  literature  or  art,  than  in  any  other  though  not  always  sufficiently  condensed, 
voc.ation,  though  so  much  of  iihysical  that  will  preserve  Hyron — and  C.ampbell 
strength  may  not  be  requisite.  The  gen-  too,  at  least  in  his  best  lyiics  and  shorter 
eral  or  the  statesman  can  receive  aid  of  ^  poems. 

all  kinds;  in  many  cases  he  has  but  to.  It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  ad- 
determine  upon  the  course  and  issue  his  i  vantages  of  energy  in  matters  of  business, 
orders,  leaving  them  to  be  executed  by  I  or  of  worldly  affairs  in  general.  It  is 
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“  er.ersjy”  which  is  advertised  by  candi¬ 
dates  for  employment ;  it  is  energy  which 
employers  require.  It  is  the  energetic 
jockey  who  goes  in  and  wins.  The  ener¬ 
getic  sportsman  is  in  at  the  death,  or 
makes  up  by  the  ground  ho  covers  and 
the  number  of  shots  he  gets,  for  any  little 
roish.aps  in  the  shooting.  At  cricket,  it  is 
hard  hitting  and  quick  running  that  win 
the  game.  Good  fielding,  elegant  wicket¬ 
keeping,  fast  bowling,  are  all  aids,  but 
only  notches  score.  And  the  true  resolu¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  the  few  instances  ad¬ 
duced  in  this  paper,  but  in  all  other 
cases,  seems  to  be  this — that  life  is  ac¬ 
tion.  Thoughts  and  schemes,  while  they 
remain  such,  are  nothing,  8.ave  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  a  Buddhist  l)ent  upon  amalga- 
m^ing  himself  by  meditation  with  the 
ineffable  and  divine  essence.  Thinking 
and  speculations,  till  they  are  realized  in 
writing  or  by  some  other  mode,  are  vain 
as  forgotten  dreams. 

Since  energy  is  so  important  in  life,  it 
is  worth  considering  whether  it  can  be 
acquired.  And  we  imagine  the  reply 
must  be  in  the  negative.  Social  training 
will  do  something.  A  man  “  reared”  in 
the  cities  of  America,  or  the  thinly  settled 
districts  of  a  colony,  will  be  more  active, 
more  “  smart,”  more  ready,  and  even 
bolder,  than  tlio  same  person  if  bred  in 
Naples,  or  hi  many  of  the  stagnant  towns 
of  Italy ;  and  there  may  be  some  differ¬ 
ence  if,  instead  of  Italy,  he  were  brought 
up  in  Germany,  or  Provincial  F ranee.  It 
may  be  possible,  by  incessant  exhorta¬ 
tions,  or  by  adf-detennination,  to  infuse 
a  sort  of  bustling  activity  into  a  man,  and 
even  stimulate  him  to  do  things  upon 


system  he  would  not  naturally  have  done. 
But  this  is  not  native  energy,  and  will  in 
most,  {lerhaps  in  all,  cases  break  down  at 
the  critical  moment,  when  the  true  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  a  man  develop  themselves 
spontaneously.  In  agriculture,  Buus.sing- 
ault  advances  the  maxim  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  projitably  improve  land  by  at¬ 
tempts  at  forcibly  changing  its  natural 
character,  such  as  bringitig  clay  to  sand 
or  sand  to  clay.  The  only  true  mode  is  a 
skillful  course  of  cultivation,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  acclimatizing 
plants  there  is  a  limit  of  heat  and  cold 
beyond  which  you  can  not  advantageous¬ 
ly  pass.  If  the  plant  is  not  killed  by  a 
temperature  contrary  to  its  nature,  it  be¬ 
comes  stunted  in  its  growth,  sickly  in  its 
foliage,  and  ]K)or  in  its  color.  It  is  the 
same  with  animals.  An  Arctic  animal 
may  live,  but  can  not  flourish  beyond  the 
•circle,  and  as  he  is  moved  southward  he 
I  droops  and  dies.  In  like  manner  a  deni¬ 
zen  of  the  tropics  ]>erishc8  from  cold.  If 
a  sort  of  artificial  climate  is  prepared  in 
both  cases,  the  aiiitnals  may  exist,  but 
piningly.  So  it  is  with  moral  or  intellect¬ 
ual  qualities.  The  true  wisdom  is  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  in 
which  nature  will  second  effort ;  for 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  in¬ 
duce  a  sort  of  artiScial  character  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction,  it  will  only  be  available 
on  common  or  indifferent  occasions. 
When  the  real  strain  comes,  the  artificial 
character  will  bre.ak  down,  not  only  fail¬ 
ing  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  wanted, 
j  but  perhaps  after  causing  artificial  difficul- 
I  tics  which  would  not  have  arisen  had  the 
'  man  been  left  to  his  natural  bent. 
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CIIAITER  XIV. — (continued.) 

MADS  KCILHIN  THE  AVENOER. 

In  three  minutes  the  fishing-boat  w-os 
scudding  before  the  wind,  and  leaping  | 
through  and  over  the  heaving  waves  at  an 
immense  rate.  Tlie  bo.at  often  pitched  i 
heavily,  yet,  being  free  before  the  wind,  I 
she  did  not  roll,  until,  inst.antaneously,  j 
she  lifted  up  so  sharply  tliat  she  made  a  I 
lurch  to  starboard  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
she  dipped  her  gunwale  under.  The  ves- 1 
scl  was  half-decked ;  th.at  is,  it  had  a  i 
quarter-deck  and  a  forecastle,  but  the  i 
midship  portion,  between  the  two  nmsts,  i 
was  open,  (with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  i 
gangway,)  being  reserved  for  the  recep-  \ 
tion  of  nets,  fish,  etc.  Herr  Xealen 
happened  to  be  standing  on  the  little  fore- 
ca.stle  when  the  boat  lurched  so  unexpect¬ 
edly  and  violently,  and  he  was  helplessly’ 
hurled  across  the  deck,  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection,  and  projected  bodily  over  the 
gunwale,  but  he  ciiught  the  shrouds  of 
the  foremast  with  both  hands,  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle  to  hold  on,  managed 
to  raise  himself  on  board  again  as  the 
vessel  righted.  He  immediately  roared 
curses  at  Mads  for  causing  such  .an  acci¬ 
dent,  and  Mads  laughed  wildly  and  scorn¬ 
fully,  and  muttered  something  about  the 
tiller  slipping  from  his  hand,  and  grimly 
remarked  that  Herr  Nealen  certainly  was 
reserved  for  a  drier  death  than  drowning. 

Was  it  an  accident  on  the  part  of  the 
8teersm.an  that  so  nearly  resulted  in  hurling 
Nealen  overboard?  Certain  it  is  that 
Mads,  either  through  accident,  negligence, 
or  design,  permitted  the  boat  to  lurch  to 
the  verge  of  a  capsize,  and  then  righted 
her  with  consummate  skill,  .and  that  he 
stirred  not  a  foot  to  save  Nealen  when 
the  latter  clung  to  the  shrouds  in  immi¬ 
nent  peril. 

Nealen  now  c.ame  aft,  and  w.as  .about  to 
renew  his  angry  remonstrances,  when  he  I 
made  a  discovery  which  he  might  have 


I  m.ade  earlier  had  not  his  inii^l  been  in-, 
tensely  preoccupied.  He  now  perceived 
with  amazement  that  they  had  already 
s.ailed  beyond  the  little  islet  of  Thoro, 
and  were  scudding  northward  up  the  wide 
channel  between  Funen  and  the  very  long 
and  very  narrow  island  so  appropriately 
named  Langeland,  (Longland.) 

“  Mads  Neilseu,  you  idiot,”  shouted  h^ 

“  are  you  drunk  or  crazy,  or  both?  M'e 
are  out  of  the  bay,  and  liave  left  Thoro 
far  astern !” 

“I  know  it,  Ilerr  Nealen,”  coolly 
answered  Mads. 

“  Know  it !  know  it,  you — you  infernal 
fishy  villain!”  yelled  Nealen,  bursting 
with  rage.  “  Then,  what  do  you  me.an  ? 
Di<l  vou  not  tell  me  the  man  vv’hom  we 
seek  Is  on  Thoro  ?” 

“.la,  so;  he  was  on  Tlioro,  but  he  is 
not  there  now,”  calmly  responded  Mads. 

“You  mad  old  scoundrel !  have  you 
been  fooling  me  then  ?” 

“  Surely  not.  A  jmor  simple  old  scaly 
torsk — I  think  your  Excellency  so  called 
me? — could  not  possibly  befool  such  a 
wise  gentlem.au  as  Herr  Nealen!”  chuck¬ 
led  Mads. 

“A  million  curses!  wh.at  a  dolt  have  I 
been  to  trust  the  w'ord  of  such  .an  old  cat¬ 
fish  as  you!”  roared  Nealen,  violently 
st.amping  the  deck,  and  stammering  with 
passion. 

“  In  what  have  I  deceived  you,  Herr 
Nealen?”  asked  Mads  with  imperturbable 
composure. 

“In  what?  You  promised  me  that  in 
half-an-hour  you  would  bring  me  face  to 
face  with  the  follower  of  \ronved  !” 

“  I  did.” 

“  You  did !  Yes,  you  measureless  liar ! 
you  cursed  old - ” 

“Gentlj^,  Herr  Ne.alen;  it  blows  h.ard 
enough  without  vour  cursing,  to,  raise  the 
wind,”  sneered  ilads. 

“  ()  you  devilish  scoundrel !”  screamed 
Nealen  ;  “  curse  you,  and  curse. the  wind, 
ami  curse  your  infernal  boat  I” 
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“  It  is  not  yet  half-an-hour  since  we  left 
SvendborjT  jetty,  and  I  will  keep  my 
word,”  answered  Mads. 

Nealen  again  broke  out,  cursing  and 
threatening  vengeance,  but  without  elicit¬ 
ing  any  further  reply  from  Mads,  who, 
after  carefully  noting  the  trim  of  his  boat, 
stooped  down,  and  picked  up  a  short  rope 
fastened  to  a  chock  on  deck.  lie  secured 
this  with  two  half-hitches  round  the  end 
of  the  tiller,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
boat  steered  properly  with  the  tiller  lash¬ 
ed  in  that  manner.  Then  he  confronted 
IIerr*Nealen,  and  cast  his  long-maintain¬ 
ed  composure  to  the  winds. 

“  I  promised  that  you  should  stand  face 
to  face  with  a  follower  of  Lars  Vonved. 
Look  well  at  me!"  thundered  he.  “Mads 
the  Fisherman  is  the  man!  /am  the  fol- 
k>wer  and  the  fiiend  of  him  whom  you  have 
this  night  betrayed,  you  hellish  monster !  I 
have  kept  my  word  thus  far,  and  now - ” 

He  paused  one  second,  and  springing 
on  his  astounded  companion,  grasped  him 
by  the  throat,  and  dashed  him  down  full 
length  on  the  deck.  Nealen  struggled 
desperately,  for  he  was  a  large  and  pow¬ 
erful  man,  but  he  was  no  match  for  the 
infuriated  fisherman,  who  held  him  down 
flat  on  his  back,  and  knelt  on  his  chest, 
and  pinioned  his  arms  in  an  iron  grip. 

“  What!”  screamed  Mads,  glaring  down 
on  the  horrified  features  of  Nealen  ;  “didst 
thou  think  Mads  Noilsen  was  such  another 
vile  miscreant  as  thyself?  Didst  thou  im¬ 
agine  he  w'ould  betray  a  man  for  blod- 
penge?  Thou  hast  delivered  up  Lars 
Vonved  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
specie-dalers,  and  I  would  not  have  sold 
Ids  meanest  follower  for  as  many  millions 
— ^no,  not  for  a  globe  of  solid  gold  would 
I  injure  one  hair  of  his  he.ad  ;  and  to  save 
or  serve  him  I  w'ould  gladly  die  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  Hut  thou!  Ila!  thou  hast  sold 
him  for  bliid-penge,  and  of  thy  covenant¬ 
ed  reward  three  dalers  only  hast  thou  re¬ 
ceived,  and  more  never  wilt  thou  receive. 
For  three  miserable  dalers  thou  hast 
bartered — thy  own  life !” 

“Oh!  mercy!”  shrieked  Nealen;  “you 
will  not — O  Himlen !  you  surely  will  not 
murder  me  ?” 

“  Murder  thee  ?  Killing  is  too  good 
for  such  a  monster.  .  I  would  have  thee 
die  a  thousand  deaths.” 

“  Oh !  mercy !  Mercy,  for - ” 

“  Silence,  be.ast !”  and  in  the  extremity 
of  his  abhorrence,  M.ads  spat  in  the  face 
of  the  writhing  wretch. 


1  “  Aravang !”  shouted  Mads. 

!  Aravang  w.as  his  enormous  dog,  of  the 
huge  mastiff  breed  peculi.ar  to  Jutland; 
and  Aravang  bore  a  very  formidable  repu- 
t.ation  in  Svendborg,  being  esteemed  (and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  witli  good  reason)  a 
fearfully  ferocious  animal,  and  so  peculiar¬ 
ly  untamable,  that  no  amount  of  kind¬ 
ness  nor  coaxing  could  in  the  least  subdue 
or  soften  his  sav.age  nature.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Aravang  devotedly  loved  his  own 
master,  was  gentle  and  obedient  to  the 
least  order  of  Mads,  and  was  in  reality 
remarkably  sagacious,  in  proof  whereof 
it  m.ay  be  mentioned,  that  when  brought 
into  contact  with  any  of  the  crew  or  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Lars  Vonved,  he  never  mani¬ 
fested  a  tittle  of  the  ferocity  which  he 
lavishly  and  invariably  displayed  towards 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  ereature  seem¬ 
ed  instinctively  to  know  who  were  his 
master’s  friends,  .and  he  never  injured 
nor  molested  them  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree.  Possibly,  nay,  probably,  there  was 
something  akin  in  the  n.ature  of  Mads 
and  of  Aravang,  and  this  accounted  for 
the  subtile  sympathy  they  mutually  enter¬ 
tained. 

Aravang  w.as  at  this  moment  quietly 
dozing  ill  the  hold  of  the  boat,  snugly 
coiled  up  amidst  the  dry  nets,  which 
.aftbrded  him  a  delicious  bed,  but  .at  the 
sound  of  his  m.aster’s  voice  he  inst.antly 
le.aped  on  to  the  quarter-deck. 

Mads  removed  his  knees  from  the  body 
of  Nealen,  and  fixed  his  fiercely  gleaming 
eyes  on  those  of  his  dog. 

“  Aravang !”  8.aid  ho,  in  a  low  yet  dis¬ 
tinct  whisper,  “  keep  him  down ;  if  he 
moves,  kill  him  !” 

Had  ^lads  addressed  a  human  being, 
instead  of  .an  irration.al  dog,  his  com¬ 
mand  could  not  have  been  more  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  nor  more  promptly  obeyed. 
Anavang  uttered  a  hoarse  growl  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  instantly  pl.antcd  both  his 
great  sh.aggy  fore-p.aws  heavily  on  the 
bre.ast  of  the  prostrate  man,  and  hung  his 
immense  tawny  head  close  over  Nealen, 
who,  paralyzed  with  .abject  terror,  felt  the 
hot  bre.ath  of  Ar.av.ang  on  his  face,  .and 
8.aw  his  protruded  blood-red  tongue,  and 
the  terrible  white  fangs  in  his  cavernous 
jaws,  and  the  sav.age  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
brute  greedily  looking  into  his. 

“  Herr  Nealen,”  warningly  8.aid  Mads, 
j  as  he  released  the  arms  he  h.ad  hitherto 
I  pinioned  ;  “  if  you  move  h.and  or  foot, 
i  Aravang  will  rend  you  limb  from  limb.” 
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Mads’  menace  was  needless,  llio  ten-i- 
fied  man  dared  hardly  breathe  or  twinkle 
an  eyelash. 

31a<ls  now  leisurely  groped  among  his 
stores  until  ho  found  a  few  fathoms  of 
suitable  rope,  with  which  he  deliberately 
secured  Nealen’s  ankles  and  ne.xt  his 
wrists.  He  then  ordered  Aravang  off 
watch  and  firmly  bound  the  w’rists  and 
:inkles  of  Nealen  together,  so  as  to  almost 
double  up  the  miserable  creature,  whom 
he  contemptuously  rolled  over  on  his  side 
:is  though  he  were  a  log  of  wood,  and, 
without  speaking  a  word,  unlashed  the 
tiller,  and  took  it  in  hand. 

Xealeu  groaned  piteously,  partially 
from  the  actual  physical  pain  he  endured 
from  bis  bonds,  and  yet  more  from  his 
direful  apprehensions  of  the  fate  which 
:iw.aited  him  at  the  hands  of  one  whom  he 
now  knew  to  be  a  deadly  and  implacable 
enemy.  He  would  have  given  the  world 
to  recall  the  deed  on  which  he  had  so 
lately  prided  himself,  and  the  ominous 
words  of  Mads  Neilsen — “  for  three 
miserable  dalers  thou  hast  bartered  thine 
own  life” — thrilled  through  heart  and 
brain.  He  repeatedly  attempted  to  ad¬ 
dress  Neilsen,  madly  threatening  at  one 
moment,  and  slavishingly  beseeching  the 
next,  but  not  a  syllable  did  Mads  reply, 
until  at  length  he  exasperatedlj'  roared, 
“  Silence !”  and  enforced  the  admonition 
with  a  kick. 

In  less  than  two  hours  from  quitting 
Svendborg,  the  vessel  rounded  the  extreme 
northern  [mint  of  Langeland,  and  leaving 
the  entrance  to  the  Great  Belt  astern, 
headed  almost  due  southward.  The  wind 
by  this  time  had  considerably  moderat¬ 
ed,  and  the  heavy  clouds  had  slowly  dis¬ 
persed,  although  black  congeries  of  murky 
vapor  occasionally  obscured  the  starry 
heavens,  driven  swiftly  before  the  upper 
currents  of  air. 

The  little  craft  was  now  “  on  a  wind,” 
consequently  she  heeled  over  consider¬ 
ably,  and  Nealen  happening  to  lie  on  the 
Avindward  or  raised  side  of  the  deck,  could 
see  over  the  low  lee  bulwark.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  beheld  another  fishing-boat  in 
the  act  of  obliquely  crossing  their  course 
at  no  great  distance,  and  he  instinctively 
cried  out  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  voice, 
wildly  hoping  for  succor  and  deliverance. 
His  shrieking  cry  was  lieard,  but  not  un¬ 
derstood,  and  a  powerful  voice  responded 
with  the  interrogative  hail  of — 

“  Hoi — ho?” 


The  moment  w'as  critical,  but  Mads 
Neilsen  was  a  man  whose  presence  of 
mind,  energy,  and  resources  were  ever 
displayed  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
emergency.  He  instantly  squatted  down 
on  deck,  tiller  in  hand,  (a  common  enough 
attitude  for  the  steersman  of  a  fishing- 
boat  or  of  a  simall  Danish  jeegt,)  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  la.shed  the  tiller  so 
that  the  vessel  steered  herself.  Ho  then 
drew  forth  the  long  dagger-knife  ho  car¬ 
ried  in  his  bosom,  ar^  dragging  aside  the 
coat  and  shirt  of  Nealen,  he  pressed  the 
keen  point  directly  over  his  heart.  * 

“  Cry  out  again,  utt^*  one  word  or 
sound,”  hissed  he  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  “  and  I  will  drive  this  knife  through 
and  through  your  craven  heart  I” 

Mads  meant  what  he  said,  and  Nealen, 
shudderingly,  nnderstood  him.  The  su- 
j)remely  miserable  wretch  was  so  over¬ 
come  that  he  did  not  even  utter  .an  ejacu¬ 
lation  of  pain  when  the  point  of  the  knifc, 
impelled  by  the  steady  pressure  of  Mad.s’ 
hand,  penetrated  his  fiesh.  He  was  silent 
as  death. 

“  Hoi-ho !”  again  hailed  the  stranger 
vessel,  which  had  now  approached  so  near 
that  the  figures  of  two  or  three  men  on 
her  deck  were  dimly  visible. 

“  Hoi !”  echoed  Mads,  in  a  loud  cheery 
hail. 

“  Hvorfra?”  (Whence  arc  you  ?) 

“  Fra  Svendborg.” 

“  Hvor  skal  Den  hen  ?”  (Where  are  you 
bound  for  ?) 

“  Til  Nakskov,”  (a  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Laland.) 

“  Hvad  siger  De  ?”  (What  do  you  s.ay  ?) 
shouted  the  stranger. 

Mads  repeated  his  words,  and  careless¬ 
ly  added, 

“  Hvad  er  Klokken  ?” 

“Klokken  er  tre  quartcer  til  tre,”  (a 
quarter  to  three  o’clock.) 

“Taks;  farvel,”  (Thanks;  good-by,) 
shouted  Mads,  and  the  two  vessels  passed 
on  8ej)arate  courses,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  out  of  sight  of  each  other.  ^lads 
Neilsen  thereupon  emitted  a  guttural 
growl  of  satisfaction,  and  coolly  replacing 
his  dagger-knife  in  his  bosom,  arose,  and 
once  more  took  the  tiller  in  hand. 

The  islands  of  Langeland,  Laland,  Fal- 
stcr,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  great 
island  of  Zealand,  inclose,  as  it  were,  a 
tract  of  sea  some  forty  miles  in  length  by 
twenty-five  to  thirty  in  breadth.  There 
are  three  narrow  openings  or  straits  be- 
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tween  the  island?,  communicating  with 
this  expanse  of  water,  besides  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Belt,  and  several  islets  dot 
its  surface.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
nameless,  uninhabited  miniature  islets  of  a 
kind  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  call¬ 
ed  Keys  in  the  West-Indies.  Islets  of 
the  same  description  abound  along  the 
western  coast  of  Slesvig  and  are  called 
Halligs.  Their  formation  is  attibntable  to 
the  inroads  of  the  ocean  upon  the  hand  : 
the  violent  action  oi  the  waves  during 
long  centuries  eats  away  piece  after  piece, 
until  what  w.as  solid  lainl  becomes  a  shal¬ 
low  se.a,  a  few  dasolate  fragments,  or  II.il- 
ligs,  aloJie  remain  .amid  Uie  hungry  bil¬ 
lows  to  attest  the  former  extent  of  the 
continent.  Nearly  all  these  Ilalligs  (al¬ 
though  many  of  them  are  inh.abited  on 
the  coast  of  Sle.svig)  are  mere  sandy  j 
traces,  almost  level,  and  no  where  rising 
more  than  a  few  yards  above  the  level  of  j 
the  sea.  Mads  Neilsen  knew  one  very  i 
little  Ilallig,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  I 
peculiarly  land-locked  tract  of  sea  describ¬ 
ed,  and  to  it  he  was  now  steering. 

A  couple  of  hours*  sailing  after  parting 
from  the  stranger  fishing-boat  brotight 
Ma<ls’  vessel  according  to  his  calcuhation, 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  Ilallig  in  question. 
The  day  had  dawned,  but  the  light  was 
still  gray  and  feeble,  and  a  hazy  blue  film 
rose  from  the  sea,  which  was  very  little 
agit.ated,  being  so  land-locked.  The  wind, 
too,  by  this  time  had  slackened  to  a  gen¬ 
tle  breeze.  Mads  tacked  to  and  fro, 
eagerly  scanning  the  extremely  limited 
horizon  with  a  gl.ass.  Even  on  a  clear 
sunny  day  the  Ilallig  which  he  sought 
was  so  “  rinsh”  with  the  sea  th.at  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  exceed¬ 
ing  a  very  few  miles,  unless  a  heavy  swell 
caused  the  waves  to  break  in  foaming  sur¬ 
ges  over  its  margins. 

More  than  an  hour  did  Mads  spend  in 
an  anxious  look  out,  atid  .all  this  w'hile 
his  miserable  captive  remained  bound  at 
his  fiMjt,  groaning,  si<Thing,  ejaculating, 
cursing,  praying,  sobbing,  weeping ;  but 
Mads  took  no  more  notice  of  him  than 
if  he  were  a  b.ale  of  goods  lying  on  the 
deck. 

The  morning  had  now  fairly  broke.  It 
w:is  broad  daylight.  All  in  an  instant  the 
haze  was  .agitated  like  a  curtain.  Then  it 
curled  up  trom  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
the  vigorous  young  sun  shone  forth  with 
dazzling  brightness.  The  g.auzy,  saline 
vapors  rolled  away  before  its  warm  rosy 


be.ams  with  m.agical  celerity,  and  in  a  few 
miutes  Mads  could,  with  the  aid  of  his 
battered  old  telescope,  sweep  the  entire 
horizon  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  around.  Not 
a  sail  was  in  sight,  not  a  moving  object 
except  a  few  white-bre.asted,  gray-winged 
se.abirds,  fluttering  closely  over  the  water, 
and  jtlunging  down  ever  .and  anon  to  seize 
their  finny  prey.  Verv  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  did  Mads  turn  )iis  glass  to  every 
Itoint  of  the  comp.as.s,  and  at  length  its 
circular  movement  w.aa  arrested.  Wh.at 
is  that  ?  It  is  a  small  shining  spot  in  the 
field  of  telescopic  vision.  It  can  not  be 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  for  it  is  perfectly 
(juiescent.  It  is  n6t  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  distant  at  the  utmost. 

Mads  lets  the  tiller  slip  from  between 
his  legs,  and  kneeling  down  on  deck  he 
rests  his  trusty  old  tube  over  the  t.affrail, 
and  gazes  with  absorbing  intensity  at  the 
softly  gle.aming  object.  lie  springs  to  his 
feet  with  alacrity,  smacks  the  joints  of  his 
telescope  together,  and  mutters  some¬ 
thing  in  an  exultant  tone.  He  seizes  the 
tiller,  and  steers  with  perfect  confidence. 
The  breeze  is  verjy  light,  indeed,  by  this 
time,  and  after  a  brief  intervjil  .Mads  sliakes 
out  the  reef  from  the  foresail,  and  hoists 
the  main  lug-s.ail.  This  freshens  the  way 
of  his  craft,  and  ere  long  he  c.an  distinctly 
trace  the  outlines  of  the  Ilallig  with  his 
naked  eye:  nearer  and  nearer,  until  he 
c.an  glance  over  the  length  and  bre.adth  of 
j  the  sandy  islet.  He  reflects  one  moment, 
and  then  steers  sheer  down  on  the  Ilallig. 
He  well  knows  that  with  this  feeble  breeze 
he  need  not  fear  to  run  smack  ashore  on 
the  shelving  beach.  He  does  so,  and  the 
keel  of  his  light-draughted  boat  gently 
i  grates  up  a  little  creek  of  the  Ilallig  until 
the  vessel  is  motionless.  Mads  then  de¬ 
liberately  steps  forward,  and  with  a  stow- 
er  sounds  the  depth  of  water  under  the 
bows.  It  does  not  much  exceed  a  couple 
I  of  feet.  He  is  satisfied.  He  enters  his 
!  little  cabin,  and  emerges  with  a  well-filled 
j  canv.as  b.ag.  This  he  to.sses  on  the  dry 
shore,  which  is  less  than  a  score  of  feet 
distant.  He  next  unlashes  the  five-gallon 
keg  of  w.ater  secured  on  the  forecastle, 
and  lowers  it  over  the  bow’s.  He  follows 
it,  and  wades  ashore,  rolling  the  keg  be¬ 
fore  him  until  it  is  high  and  dry.  He  re- 
tumson  board,  climbing  up  by  a  rope,  .and 
advances  aft.  He  seizes  his  helpless  cap¬ 
tive,  and  clasping  him  in  his  brawny  arms 
carries  him  forward,  and  slings  him  in  a 
bowling  knot  over  the  bows.  Again  he 
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descends  into  the  water,  and  grasping 
Knap  Nealen,  carries  him  .ashore  and  de- 
jiosits  him  by  the  side  of  the  canvas  l)ag 
and  the  water-keg. 

Winat  does  all  this  mean  ?  ‘ 

llerr  Nealen  already  guesses  only  too 
well  what  it  means,  and  his  parched  lips 
emit  anew  a  quivering  cry  for  mercy. 

Mads  replied  not,  but  gazed  at  the  snp- 1 
pliant  wretch  with  nnappe.asable  h.atred  ^ 
and  ineffable  scorn.  Then  he  deliberately 
walked  away  a  few  paces,  and  looked  ] 
around  as  though  to  survey  the  Hallig.  | 
This  desohate  islet  w.as  out  of  sight  of  any  i 
laud.  It  was  extremely  sm.all,  oval-shaped, 
and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  by  two  hundred  in  breadth.  Its 
Hurtace  was  composed  entirely  of  sand, 
mixed  with  small  stones  .and  shells.  A 
few  isolated  tufts  of  coarse  bent  grass  were 
the  only  signs  of  vegetation,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  sickly  dwarf  thistles. 
'Phe  highest  ridge  of  the  Ilallig  did  not 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  fa¬ 
thoms,  and  three  fourths  of  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  was  less  than  one  yanl  above  the 
sea’s  level.  Towards  the  center  there 
was  a  considerable  hollow,  which  con- 
t.ained  water.  Knowing  that  Ilalligs  are 
destitute  of  springs,  Ma<ls  walked  to  this 
l»ond,  curious  to  .ascertain  whether  it  was 
a  gathering  of  fresh  or  of  s.alt  water.  He 
dipped  his  hand,  and  ta.sted.  The  water 
was  only  slightly  br.ackish.  It  was  deci-  j 
dedly  a  mixture  of  r.ain  and  sea-water,  j 
The  latter  might  have  percolated  through 
the  sandy  shores,  and  thus,  by  a  natural  j 
filtration,  have  been  p.artially  deprived  of 
its  fwlino  properties,  or  yet  more  probably  j 
it  was  spray  conveyed  direct  from  the  sea,  > 
for  in  stormy  weather  the  spr.ay  and  foam  ' 
blew  in  clouds  over  the  Ilallig,  whose 
ridges  of  s.and  were  incrusted  with  salt. 
He  this  as  it  may,  the  proportion  of  rain- 1 
water  in  the  hollow  greatly  predominated.  , 
M.ods  again  dipped  his  h.anil,  and  gargled 
his  mouth  with  the  fluid.  The  t.asto  was  ! 
not  unple.asant,  .and  he  next  drank  copi-  i 
ously  from  his  palm.  His  stern  rough  ' 
visage  assumed  a  singular  expression  Jis 
ho  gazed  at  the  solitary  pool.  “  He  may 
drink  this,”  muttered  Mads,  tuniing  on 
his  heel,  “  when  the  keg  is  drained.  He 
M'ill  not  die  of  thirst.” 

On  returning  to  Nealen,  the  hatter  wild¬ 
ly  renewed  his  cries  for  mercy. 

Mads  laughed  pitilessly. 

“  Mercy,  beast !”  he  hoarsely  cried ; 
“  and  w'hat  mercy  have  you  shown  to  my 


dear  master,  Lars  Vonved?  You  have 
delivered  him — him,  the  (?ount  of  Elsi¬ 
nore,  the  heir  of  our  glorious  old  Valde- 
mars — to  the  dungeon,  the  scaflbld,  the 
wheel !  Ha !  what  dost  thou  not  deserve  ? 
Mercy  to  thee — thou  bejist,  thou  spotted 
snake  !  To  thee  !  thou  vile,  loathsome, 
crawling  reptile  !  Shall  I,  who  w.as  ready 
to  slay  my  own  blood-brother  for  doing 
what  thou  hast  done,  be  more  pitiful  unto 
a  viper  like  thee  ?” 

“Oh!”  moaned  Nealen,  “you  do  not 
me.an  it — you  can  not  mean  it  1  I  repent 
— Oh  !  I  do  bitterly  repent !  and  I  have 
suffered  juinishment  enough.  H.ave  pity 
on  me,  M.ads!  Mads,  dear  Mads  Neilsen! 

I  be  merciful !” 

“  I  have  told  thee  that  I  was  re.ady  to 
kill  my  mother’s  son  for  betraying  my 
I  master.” 

I  “No,  no,  you  do  not  mean  that:  you 
would  not  have  killed  your  own  brother.” 
i  Mads  Neilsen’s  rugged  lineaments  quiv- 
'  ered  for  a  second,  and  then  settled  into 
i  stonv  rigidity. 

1  “ilark  ye.  Knap  Nealen,”  said  he, 
speaking  slowly,  and  without  the  slightest 
I  gesture  or  movement  of  hand  or  body, 

!  but  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  more  appall¬ 
ing  th.an  if  he  had  been  violently  agitated 
with  passion.  “  Thou  knewest  my  lirother 
.I6rgen.  He  is  dead.  I  swore  t^i  drive 
my  dagger  through  his  heart  if  he  were  a 
traitor  to  Lars  Vonved.” 

“  You  did  not  kill  Jorgen !”  shrieked 
Nealen. 

“  No,  I  am  thankful  that  I  w.as  spared 
doing  that.  Jorgen  betrayed  Lars  Von¬ 
ved,  and  this  day  fortnight  he  w.as  justly 
put  to  death  for  his  tre.ason.  They  made 
lilm  w.alk  the  plank.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  should  have  been  the  first  to  vote  the 
death  of  ray  own  brother — but,  I  say 
.again,  I  am  very  thankful  I  was  spsired 
doing  that.  Now',  Knap  Nealen,  judge 
whether  it  is  likely  I  shall  spare  such  a 
reptile  as  thyself.” 

Nealen’s  flesh  crept  on  his  bones,  and 
hope  expired  in  his  he.art. 

“  I  will  not  kill  thee.  Knap  Nealen,” 
resumed  Mads,  “  and  thou  shalt  have  a 
fair  chance  for  thy  life.  I  shall  leave  thee 
on  this  Hallig.  Here  is  a  bag  of  bread 
and  a  keg  of  water.” 

“It  will  not  support  me  a  week!” 
screamed  Nealen.  “  I  shall  die  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst !  I  shall  perish  of  starva¬ 
tion  !” 

“  There  are  fish  in  the  sea,  and  shell- 
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fish  on  the  shore,  and  the  cg"8  and  young  |  feet  together,  and  after  repeated  efforts 
of  sea-birds  on  the  sand-ridges  yonder, !  he  got  tliein  free.  Then  he  endeavored 
and  there  is  more  good  water  in  a  pool  i  to  walk,  but  his  enfeebled  limbs  tottered 
on  the  Ilallig  tlian  thou  conidst  drink  in  >  beneath  him,  and  ho  fell  prone  on  the 
a  year,”  composedly  answered  Mads.  sand.  Again  and  again  he  attempted  to 
“  And  if  any  j>a8sing  vessel  happens  to  :  rise,  but  as  yet  he  was  too  e.vhausted  to 
see  thee,  thou  wilt  be  rescued.”  sustain  himself  erect.  lie  then  frantically 

“No  vessel  will  ever  see  me!  It  is  a  dragged  himself  forward,  like  a  crushed 

hundred,  a  thous.and  chances  to  one !”  j  serpent,  on  his  stomach,  digging  his  hands 
“  That  I  can  not  help,”  answered  Mads, ;  into  the  yielding  sand,  in  the  despairing 
with  callous  indifierence.  “  You  may  be  j  hope  to  reach  5lads  and  appeal  to  him 
taken  off  to-morrow,  or — never.  That’s  |  once  more  for  mercy, 
your  own  affair — not  mine.”  In  the  interval  Mads  had  backed  his 

Nealen  looked  up  in  Mads’  fiice,  and  ,  sails,  and  by  removing  his  anchors  and 
the  ghastly  horror  and  despair  of  the  j  other  weighty  articles  from  the  forecastle, 
wretched  being’s  countenance  might  have  ,  and  also  by  pushing  with  a  stower,  he 
moved  the  pity  of  a  savage  Fejee.  In  his  ,  had  forced  his  vessel  from  her  oo/.y  bed, 

agony,  Nealen  had  bitten  his  nether  lip  and  slowly  propelled  her  away  from  the 

through  and  through,  and  the  blood  trick-  shore  of  the  Ilallig.  lie  then  braced  his 
led  down  his  chin,  and  frothed  up  be-  yards,  and  the  head  of  his  craft  pointed 
tween  his  ashy  lips.  His  eyes  were  blood- 1  seaward,  and  she  gradually  gathered  way. 
shot  and  dreadfully  distorted.  Mads  re- 1  By  this  time  Nealen  had  dragged  him- 
garded  him  unmoved :  not  the  least  com- '  self  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  with  uplifted 
miseration  did  he  feel,  not  an  atom  of  pity  )  hands  he  madly  screamed,  threatened,  iu- 
or  of  ruth  was  awakened  in  his  heart  at  j  voked,  beseeched,  cursed,  and  prayed,  in- 
the  sight  of  Nealen’s  awful  anguish.  Mads  ,  coherently.  Mads  did  not  even  once  turn 
was  inexorable  and  pitiless  as  Death  itself  i  his  head,  but  steered  due  north,  and  even 
when  Ins  passions  were  aroused  in  behalf  i  when  his  vessel  Avas  a  mere  speck  on  the 
of  his  master,  Lars  Vonved.  He  would  horizon,  his  victim  remained  at  the  wa- 
have  risked  his  life  without  a  thought,  j  ter’s  edge  of  the  ILallig,  hoarsely  shrick- 
to  serve  any  friend  of  his  master ;  and  ]  iug,  cursing,  and  praying,  until  his  swol- 
he  would  have  done  hellish  deeds,  with- 1  len  tongue  could  no  longer  articulate, 
out  a  pang  of  remorse,  to  avenge  that  |  Three  years  subsequently,  a  fishing- 
idolized  master  on  whomsoever  had  in-  boat  happened  to  be  becalmed  near  to 
jured  him.  j  the  Ilallig,  and  the  crew  landed  in  their 

Stooping  down.  Mads  Neilsen  unknot-  little  pram.  They  found  the  fleshle.ss 
tod  the  rope  from  Knap  Nealen’s  arms,  |  skeleton  ot  a  man  on  the  highest  ridge, 
leaving  the  poor  wretch’s  ankles  yet  j  and  from  its  position,  and  the  fragments 
bound,  and  without  a  syllable  of  further  of  clothing  in  the  grip  of  his  bony  fin- 
speech,  delibenately  strode  to  the  shore,  gers,  they  concluded  he  was  some  soli- 
waded  up  to  the  bows  of  his  craft,  and  tary  shipwrecked  mariner  who  had  died 
climbed  on  board.  in  the  act  of  signaling  his  existence  to 

Nealen  had  been  painfully  bound  so  long  some  passing  ve-ssel. 
that  his  limbs  were  dreadfully  cramped, 

and  the  flow  of  blood  to  his  extremities  chaiteb  xv. 

so  arrested  that  they  were  temporarily 

paralyzed.  He  could  hardly  move  his  citapbllkt  rREDBRixsHATs. 

arms  at  first,  but,  just  as  Mads  turned 

awiiy,  he  threw  himself,  by  a  convulsive  The  special  courier  sent  from  Nyborg 
effort,  at  the  feet  of  the  merciless  fisher-  to  Copenhagen  to  announce  Vonved’s 
man,  and  groveled  in  the  extremity  of  capture,  and  to  obtain  orders  for  his  dis- 
huinan  abasement,  shrieking  for  mercy  ]>osal,  reached  his  destination  within  a 
and  pardon.  Mads  regarded  him  and  his  dozen  hours,  but  he  was  detained  at  the 
appeals  no  more  than  he  did  the  sand  on  capital  a  couple  of  da^  s  ere  sent  back  by 
which  he  trode.  the  government.  This  delay  arose  from 

By  the  time  Mads  had  got  on  board,  the  fact  that  well-grounded  apprehension 
the  circulation  of  Nealen’s  blood  had  so  existed  that  unless  precautions  of  an  ex- 
far  returned  that  he  was  .able  to  despe-  traordinary  nature  were  taken,  the  terri- 
rately  pluck  at  the  rope  which  bound  his  ble  captive  would  even  yet  escape,  or  be 
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rescued  on  his  way  to  Copenhagen.  Con¬ 
sequently,  powerful  relays  of  dragoons 
were  stationed  at  Roeskilde,  Ringstead, 
and  Corsoer  (the  three  principal  stations 
on  the  route)  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  escort.  The  land  transport  of  Voii- 
ved  across  the  island  of  Zealand,  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  much  less  concern 
to  the  authorities  than  his  removal  from 
Nyhorg  to  Corsoer.  Nyborg,  where  he 
was  at  present  dungeoned,  is  a  small 
town,  strongly  garrisoned,  situate  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island  of  F unen,  which 
is  there  separated  from  the  large  island  of 
Zealand  (on  the  e-ist  coast  of  which  Co¬ 
penhagen  nestles)  by  the  Great  Belt,  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  much  the  largest  of 
the  three  outlets  of  the  Baltic,  and  about 
nine  miles  across  from  Nyborg  to  the  op¬ 
posite  village  of  (\>r8ber  in  Zealand.  It 
so  ha]>pened  that  not  a  single  Danish 
^lan-ot-war  wiis  .at  that  period  stationed  in 
the  (dreat  Belt  itself,  but  a  large  sloop-of 
war  w.as  cruising  in  the  Cattegat,  between 
Jutland  and  Zealand,  and  a  thirty-six-gun 
fiigate  and  two  gun-boats  were  at  .anchor 
in  a  bay  near  Fredericia.  The  Danish  goa  - 
ernment  instantly  disp.atehed  orders  for 
all  these  vessels  to  forthwith  rendezvous 
off  Nyborg,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con¬ 
voying  Vonved  .across  the  Gre.at  Belt. 
The  obvious  reason  of  this  avjis  th.at  Von- 
ved’s  own  vessels  should  be  effectually  in¬ 
timidated  from  even  attempting  a  rescue. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Baron  Leutenberg, 
peremj)torily  charging  him  to  permit  no 
person  whatsoever  to  have  access  to  the 
Rover  whilst  in  his  charge — and  very  ri¬ 
gidly  indeed  did  the  worthy  old  Baron  en¬ 
force  this  prohibition.  So  .anxious  w.as  he, 
(having  a  vivid  rccollcctio!i  of  Vonved’s 
escape  when  formerly  under  his  charge,) 
that  ho  scarcely  dared  to  eat  in  comfort, 
nor  could  he  slumber  in  dreamless  securi¬ 
ty  even  in  the  midst  of  his  watchful 
guards,  lie  left  m.any  a  meal  almost  un- 
taste.d,  that  he  might  hurry  to  the  dun¬ 
geon  of  Vonved  to  (•onvince  himself,  with 
his  own  infallible  eyes,  that  the  captive 
was  a  captive  still ;  and  he  rose  repeated¬ 
ly  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  see  that 
his  sentinels  were  at  their  posts,  and  pre- 
ternaturally  awake. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  all  was 
ready  for  Vonved’s  removal.  The  ships 
of  war  had  rendezvoused — .and  not  witli- 
out  cogent  reason,  for  both  Vonved’s  ves¬ 
sels  were  descried  hovering  within  a  few 
miles  of  Nyborg  on  the  very  evening  of 
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his  arriv.al  there,  and  when  King  Freder¬ 
ick’s  ships  arrived  and  gave  chase,  the 
grim  iSkildpadde  and  the  s.aucy  Little 
Amalia  laughed  to  scorn  their  impotent 
efforts  to  come  to  close  quarters,  and  i>er- 
sisted  in  sailing  to  and  fro  within  sight  of 
the  fortress  which  held  the  fettered  Rover 
in  its  stony  depths. 

Soon  after  daybreak  on  the  eighth  d.aT 
after  Vonved’s  capture,  he  was  transferred 
to  a  large  lugger,  which  sailed  across  the 
Great  Belt  to  Corsoer  under  the  close 
convoy  of  the  frig,ate,  the  sloop-of-war, 
and  the  gun-boats.  Vonved’s  vessels  could 
attempt  nothing  towards  lus  rescue  in  the 
presence  of  this  overwhelming  force,  but 
as  the  fettered  outlaw  w.as  conveyed  on 
board  the  lugger,  his  heart  was  gladdened 
by  a  glimpse  of  his  vessels  daringly  beard¬ 
ing  the  roy.al  ships  they  were  too  weak 
to  attack,  and  he  need  no  more  to  assure 
him  that  his  followers  tvonld  do  all  that 
human  skill  and  enterprise  could  effect  for 
his  ultim.ate  deliverance.  On  Landing  at 
Corsoer  ho  was  immediately  placed  in  a 
covered  carriage,  which  w.as  closely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  strong  ibree  of  dragoons. 
In  this  maimer,  stopping  merely  to  change 
horses  and  escort,  he  was  taken  to  Copen- 
h.agen,  and  after, nightfall  was  conveyed 
to  Citadellet  Frederikshavn. 

The  formidable  stronghold  called  Cita¬ 
dellet  Frederikshavn  is  situ.ated  in  the 
north  -  eastern  quarter  of  Copenhagen, 
close  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  its 
seaward  front  bristles  with  powerful  bat¬ 
teries,  which  command  the  entrance  to 
the  port.  The  outer  tree-planted  ram¬ 
parts  afford  a  pleasant  and  fashionable 
promenade,  to  which  respectable  per.sons 
are  admitted  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
commandant.  A  yearly  ticket  costs  three 
rix-dalers,  and  the  money  thus  derived  is 
set  .apart  for  charitable  jmrposes.  The 
immense  citadel  itself  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  the  third  Frederick  by  a  l^ntch- 
m.an,  one  Van  Haven.  It  is  surronnded 
by  an  outer  moat,  crossing  which  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  ramp.irts;  beyond  them  is 
a  large  inner  moat,  which  incloses  the 
ramparts  of  tlie  fortress  itself.  This  re¬ 
nowned  citadel  is  to  Copenhagen  pretty 
niuch  what  the  Tower  is  to  London.  A 
number  of  the  most  desperate  slaves,  and 
criminals  of  extraordinary  turpitude,  are 
confined  within  the  walls. 

The  carriage  which  conveyed  Vonved 
went  down  Amalie-gade,  and  through* 
that  southern  outskirt  of  the  citadel  which 
14 
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is  now  a  pretty  tree-embosomed  plot,  free 
to  tlic  public,  and  drew  close  up  to  the 
archway  of  the  drawbridge  of  the  outer 
muut.  Six  dragoons  had  hitherto  rid¬ 
den  on  each  side  the  carriage,  and  double 
that  number  in  its  rear.  It  w.as  evi«lent 
that  the  arrival  of  the  formidable  cajttive 
was  expected,  for  as  the  caval&rde  drew 
up,  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  gate  sharp¬ 
ly  rang  a  bell,  and  ere  its  vibrations  had 
dk‘d  away,  the  iron  grating  which  filled 
up  the  doorway  of  the  arch  began  to  sink 
in  its  grooves,  and  simultaneously  the 
drawbridge  itself  was  lowered,  and  an 
officer  or  two,  accompanied  by  a  ser¬ 
geant’s  guard  of  soldiers,  bayonets  fixed, 
and  several  attendants  bearing  lighted 
torches,  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moat.  After  a  moment’s  p.arley,  some  of 
the  dragoons  dismounted,  and  walked, 
sword  in  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
until  it  crossed  the  drawbridge  and 
stopped  for  a  while  at  the  first  guard¬ 
house,  where  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  escort  formally  delivered  up  his  pri¬ 
soner  to  the  charge  of  the  commandant 
of  the  citadel,  receiving  in  exchange  a 
certificate  of  that  fact,  signed  by  the  c-ap- 
tain  of  tlie  guard.  The  carriage  was  then 
driven  across  the  dratv-bridge  over  the 
wide  inner  moat,  and  entered  the  body  of 
the  citadel,  passing  various  buildings  until 
it  finally  reached  the  centr.al  stronghold, 
at  the  principal  gateway  of  which  stood 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  commandant 
himself.  General  Poulsen — a  veteran  war¬ 
rior,  whose  prowess  and  long  services  in 
the  field  had  been  recently  rewarded  with 
this  important  apjjointment.  The  General 
was  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  a  short, 
square-built,  ungainly-looking  man,  whose 
iron  frame  had  long  been  indurated  by 
hard  ])rofessional  work.  He  h.ad  a  dark, 
austere,  wrinkled  countenance,  a  penetra¬ 
tive  dark  eye,  a  huge  grizzled  beard,  and 
a  very  loud,  gruff,  peremptory  voice.  He 
h.ad  lost  all  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  by 
the  bursting  of  a  live  shell,  which  he  rash¬ 
ly  lifted  whilst  the  fusee  was  alight,  and 
he  halted  in  his  walk,  owing  to  a  severe 
hip-wound  he  received  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,  in  1801,  the  musket-ball  from  an 
English  Old  Brown  Bess  yet  remaining 
unextracted,  somewhere  deep  in  his  groin. 
Tliough  a  bigoted  martinet,  and,  person¬ 
ally,  a  rough  obstinate  old  soldier,  who  by 
'  nature  and  habit  was  rigid  and  unyielding 
to  the  last  degree  on  the  point  of  duty,  or 
what  he  conceived  such,  General  Poulsen 
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possessed  some  good  qualities.  His  cour. 
age  was  unfailing ;  his  resolution  prompt ; 
his  presence  of  mind  and  shrewd  common- 
sense  rarely  at  fault ;  his  vigilance  8lee|>- 
les-s  his  fidelity  and  loyalty  impregnable. 
On  the  whole,  he  w'iis  a  very  fit  man  to 
fill  such  a  peculiar  and  responsible  jHJst. 

A  number  of  military  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  in  undress,  w’ere  grouped  near  the 
commandant,  all  eager  to  behold  the  won¬ 
derful  and  my.sterious  outlaw  of  whom 
they  had  heard  so  much  and  knew  so 
little  that  w.as  absolutely  reliable. 

When  Vonved  descended  from  the  car¬ 
riage,  an  involuntary  dee|vdrawn  murmur 
passed  from  every  lip,  .and  all  eyes  curious¬ 
ly  8<*anned  the  form  and  features  of  the 
captive.  The  scene  was  rendere«l  pecu¬ 
liarly  striking  by  the  glare  of  the  torches, 
which  flxshed  ruddil^'  on  the  spectators 
and  lighted  up  the  front  of  the  massive 
building,  and  the  deeply  arched  entrancll. 
Vonved  was  deathly  p.ale,  owing  to  his 
recent  serious  loss  of  blood,  but  his  bodily 
powers  seemed  undiminished,  and  his 
countenance  was  pl.aeid  and  undaunted. 
As  his  foot  touched  the  ground  ho  quick¬ 
ly  glanced  from  face  to  face,  and  observ¬ 
ing  General  I’oulscn,  whose  person  and 
office  he  already  knew,  he  bowed  grace¬ 
fully,  and  briskly  exclaimed : 

“Ah !  command.ant,  you  do  me  the  sin¬ 
gular  honor  to  receive  me  in  person.” 

“  Tordner  !  I  can  do  no  less  !”  grufflv 
muttered  the  old  General,  twitching  his 
beard,  and  staring  with  undisguised  curi¬ 
osity  and  amazement  at  his  prisoner. 

“  Well,  (general  Poulsen,”  pleasantly 
added  Vonved;  “as  I  am  to  be  your 
guest  for  a  few  days,  I  trust  that  we  shall 
each  do  our  duty,  and  part  with  regret.” 

“Not  on  my  side  !”  bluntly  cried  the 
commandant.  “  Ilegret !  H.ammer  of 
Tlior  !  I  shall  be  mightily  relieved  when 
I  deliver  you  up.” 

“  To  the  Headsman  !” 

“  To  the  Devil  hiinsclf,  for  what  I  care!” 
growled  old  Poulsen. 

“O  Gener.al  Poulsen!  and  is  it  thus 
vou  welcome  me?”  said  Vonved,  smiling 
blandly,  and  regarding  the  grim  old  sol¬ 
dier  with  an  air  of  gentle  reproach. 

“  Curse  your  impudent  banter,  you  son 
of  Lucifer  !”  fairly  roared  the  irate  com¬ 
mandant;  whilst  several  of  his  younger 
officers  tittered  and  exchanged  looks  of 
arch  amusement. 

“Commandant  Poulsen,”  gravely  ob¬ 
served  Vonved  ;  “  I  have  come  from  afar 
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to  visit  you,  and  partake  of  vour  hospital-  purpose,  and  a  steep  flijjht  of  narrow 
ity  ;  but  permit  me  to  say,  tfiat  unless  you  wooden  stairs  were  disclosed.  Down 
treat  me  more  cordially,  I  shall  indubit.v  these  Vonved  was  conducted,  and  they 
bly  (juit  your  citadel  in  less  than  twenty-  termin.ated  in  another  corridor,  the  stone 
four  hours,  without  the  customary  cere-  pavement  of  which  was  twelve  feet  below 
mony  of  bidding  you  a  courteous  fare-  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  almost  as 
well.”  deep  :is  the  found.ations  of  the  building. 

At  this  daring  open  declaration  of  Von-  It  was  thirty  feet  in  length,  about  seven 
ved’s  intention  to  speedily  escape.  General  wide,  and  nine  high,  to  the  center  of  its 
Poulsen  wjis  for  a  moment  too  astounded  arche<l  top.  It  was  built  of  solid  stone; 
to  reply,  but  gulping  down  a  tremendous  and  though  cold  and  dismal,  was  not 
soldier’s  oath,  he  muttered  to  himself  damp,  ami  scrupulously  clean.  It  had 
something  to  the  effect  that  forewarned  is  j  neither  windows  nor  loopholes,  but  an 
forearmed.  To  Vonved  he  sternly  ex-  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  was  derived 
claimed  :  !  through  pipes.  Two  iron  lamps  suspend- 

“Fredlos!  you  have  not  come  to  a  j  ed  from  the  ceiling  were  intended  to  light 
paltry  wooden  guard-house,  but  to  Cita- 1  the  place  when  necessary, 
dellet  Frederikshavn,  and  you  have  not  ,  At  the  end  of  this  corridor  was  the 

Baron  Leutenberg  for  governor - ”  j  door  of  the  dungeon  destined  to  receive 

“  Would  to  he.aven  I  had!”  gently  sigh- '  Vonved.  It  was  situated  in  the  very 
ed  Vonved.  center  of  the  foundations  of  the  edifice, 

“  I  do  not  doubt  you  !  But  I  am  com-  and  had  been  expressly  built  many  years 
mandant  here!""  before  to  insure  the  confinement  of  either 

“  A  fact  which  docs  infinite  credit  to  state  prisoners,  or  great  malefactors, 
the  niarvelous  sagacity  and  unerring  whose  safe  keeping  was  deemed  impor- 
judgrnent  of  Frederick,  our  King!”  de-  tant.  The  door  was  low  and  square,  and 
murely  remarked  Vonved,  who  for  some  of  prodigious  strength.  A  stone  wall, 
secret  reason  appeared  to  take  an  unac-  four  feet  thick,  formed  the  partition  be- 
<M)untable  and  apparently  imprudent  de-  tween  the  corridor  and  the  dungeon,  and 
light  in  irritating  the  General.  Yet  so  the  door  hung  in  a  m.assive  cast-iron 
intuitively  profound  was  Vt)n ved’s  pene-  frame,  bolted  and  clamped  into  the  wall, 
tratiou  of  character,  and  so  deftly  could  The  door  itself  was  of  oak,  one  foot  in 
lie  mask  his  real  object,  that  it  Avas  more  thickness,  studded  with  huge  iron  knobs, 
than  probable  he  deliberately  uttered  both  inside  and  out,  as  closely  as  they 
every  jiolishcd  taunt,  and  weighed  the  could  be  driven.  It  was  8ecure<l  in  the  » 

effect  of  every  word  ere  his  lips  gave  it  center  by  an  enormous  lock,  with  three 
utterance.  bolts,  and  at  top  and  bottom  were  two 

“  Away  with  him  !”  yelled  the  exaspe-  wrought-iron  bars,  each  two  inches  square, 
rated  commandant,  stamping  furiously,  fitted  in  sockets  like  bars  across  the  door. 

“To  the  dungeon  with  this  mocking-  When  oiwiicd,  the  dungeon  itself  was  re¬ 
bird  !”  vcaled  to  view.  It  was  roomy  enough. 

Two  stalwart  gron.adiers,  bayonet  in  i  fourteen  feet  square,  and  its  bight  consid- 
hand,  each  grasped  an  arm  of  Vonved,  erably  exceeded  that  of  the  corridor, 
and  accompanied  by  torch-bearers,  several  being  twelve  feet,  with  a  flat  roof.  It 
•ifficers,  and  Poulsen  himself,  the  outlaw  was  stony  throughout.  Stone  ceiling, 
was  hurried  towards  the  dungeon  already  |  stone  walls,  stone  floor  —  the  latter  corn- 
prepared  for  his  reception.  They  first  i  posed  of  huge  green  flagstones  from  the 
went  through  a  species  of  wide  passage  island  of  Vala.  Like  the  corridor,  it  Inid 
or  vestibule,  at  tlie  end  of  which  were  no  direct  communication  with  the  open 
throe  strong  o.aken  doors,  each  opening  air.  Not  a  ray ’of  daylight  could  ev«»r 
into  a  corridor.  An  official  unlocked  a  penetrate.  It  was  ventilated  with  iron 
huge  padlock  which  secured  .an  iron  bar  i  jiipes,  and  a  bronze  lamp  suspended  by  a 
across  the  central  door,  and  the  party  j  chain  from  the  ceiling,  afforded  the  only 
piaiceeded  down  the  corridor,  which  was  i  light  its  inmates  could  receive.  Fumi- 
narrow  and  vaulted,  until  a  second  door,  |  ture,  properly  speaking,  it  had  none.  In 
trebly  barred,  was  reached.  It  opened  the  center  of  the  floor  was  a  beam  of  oak 
on  to  a  small  landing,  in  which  a  lieavy  ilriven  deep  in  the  ground,  and  cut  off  so 
iron  trap-door,  being  unbolted  W'as  raised  i  as  to  form  a  block  two  feet  high,  and  all 
by  a  pulley  permanently  affixed  for  the  1  the  way  .along  one  side  of  tho  dungeon. 
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at  the  hi^ht  of  twenty  inches,  was  a  bench 
of  oak  slightly  hollowed,  two  feet  broad 
and  four  inches  thick,  intended  to  serve 
as  a  bed  for  the  prisoner.  There  was  no 
mattress,  nor  blankets,  but  a  long  round 
straw  pillow,  inclosed  in  leather,  and 
stuffed  nearly  as  hard  as  a  cricket-ball. 
Several  strong  iron  rings  protruded  from 
the  walls. 

When  Vonved  was  introduced  into  the 
dungeon  its  swinging  lamp  was  already 
lighted,  and  on  each  side  oi  the  oak  block 
stooil  a  smith,  with  leathern  apron  in 
front,  brawny  arms  bared  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  hammer  in  hand ;  a  small  anvil, 
chains,  boxes  of  tools,  rivets  and  file  on 
the  floor. 

Lars  Vonved  had  quietly  but  most 
keenly  noted  every  thing  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  passed  the  threshold  of  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  His  piercing  eyes  glanced  swiftly 
and  comprehensively  on  all  sides — nothing 
escaped  his  furtive  scrutiny — nothing  that 
he  saw,  nothing  that  ho  heard,  but  was 
instantly  registered  in  his  memory. 

The  commandant  gazed  intently  at  Von¬ 
ved  to  note  what  effect  the  aspect  of  the 
dungeon  created,  but  the  outlaw’s  coun¬ 
tenance  was  unmoved,  though  a  smile  of 
aalm  disdain  wreathed  his  lips. 

“  I  perceive  I  am  an  expected  guest,” 
remarked  he.  • 

“None  the  less  welcome  for  that,” 
chuckled  the  commandant. 

“  Ah  !  you  will  lodge  me  like  a  jirince  ! 
I  sh.all  begin  to  esteem  my  person  exceed- 
ingly  valuable,  for  King  Frederick  will 
not  be  so  safely  guarded  in  his  palace  !i« 
I  am  in  my  dungeon.” 

“Ay,  neither  friends  nor  foes  will  visit 
you  here  without  my  knowledge  and  per- 
mission.” 

“Who  knows?”  said  Vonved  softly, 
with  a  singular  smile. 

“  Who  knows  ?”  echoed  General  Poul- 
scn.  “  Tordner !  All  present  know  well 
enough,  and  none  better  than  yourself. 
Captain  Vonved — if  such  be  your  title  and 
such  your  name,  thougli  he  would  be  a 
ra.sh  man  who  certified  either.  Bethink 
you  where  you  stand.  Sec  these  hewn 
stone  walls !  Smite  them,  and  they  will 
remain  as  impassive  as  the  living  rock 
whence  they  were  rifted.  See  the  mana¬ 
cles  for  your  body — the  iron-bound  door 
— the  sentinels  who  will  keep  guard  night 
and  day !” 

“  Some  men  have  been  trebly  fettered. 


dungeoned,  guarded — and  yet  they  escap¬ 
ed,”  quietly  responded  Vonved. 

“No  man  born  of  woman  shall  ever  es¬ 
cape  from  this  dungeon  whilst  I  am  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  citadel !”  firmly  and  me¬ 
nacingly  replied  General  Poulsen. 

“  Life  is  very  sweet — .atid  neVer  sweeter 
than  when  Death  outstretches  his  sable 
wings.  Self-preservation  is  a  right  mar¬ 
velous  instinct ;”  sententiously  replied 
Vonved. 

“  Hast  thou  a  pair  of  wings  to  fly  away  ? 
Art  thou  a  wondrous  magician,  at  whose 
invocation  a  demon  will  cause  this  door 
to  vanish,  and  convey  thee  aw.ay  itjvisihle 
to  mortal  ken  ?” 

“  I  am  not  a  bird.  General  Poulsen,  and 
am  too  good  a  Lutheran  to  seek  demoniac 
aid  even  to  save  me  from  the  wheel.” 

The  commandatit  laughed  scornfully. 

“  Then  you  confess  you  arc  impotent  to 
escape  ?” 

“  Time  will  show.  I  see  what  you  can 
not  see.” 

“  What  is  that  ?”  and  Poulsen  stare*! 
rather  anxiously  about  him,  understand¬ 
ing  Vonved’s  words  in  a  literal  sense 
only. 

“A  star.” 

“A  star  !  Ouf !  stars  in  plenty  are  shin¬ 
ing  over  head,  but  stone  walls  are  not  tis¬ 
sue  p.aper.” 

“  Yet  do  I  see  a  beauteous  star.” 

“  Has  it  a  name  ?” 

“The  star  of  Hope!’ 

“Ha!”  and  the  General  now  began  to 
hare  a  glimmering  conception  of  Von¬ 
ved’s  meaning.  “  Has  it  a  speech  and 
language  ?” 

“  I  can  r<!ad  its  bright  beams.  They 
tell  mo  it  ‘  shines  still  for  whosoever  be¬ 
lieve  in  it.’  ” 

“  Enough  of  this  childish  folly!”  angri¬ 
ly  roared  the  commandant.  “  A  night’s 
rest  hero  will  cool  your  brain,  and  you 
will  see  no  stars  of  hope  on  the  morrow. 
Fellows!  do  your  duty.” 

In  a  twinkling  Vonved  was  led  close  up 
to  the  block  in  the  center  of  the  dungeon. 
The  fetters  which  he  now  wore  had  been 
put  on  at  Nyborg.  They  consisted  of  an 
ordinary  pair  of  handcuffs,  and  a  ring  on 
each  leg  connected  with  a  light  ch.ain. 
Previous  orders  having  been  given,  the 
smiths  knew  what  they  had  to  do.  They 
first  took  off  the  leg-fetters,  and  casting 
them  aside,  produced  a  very  much  heavier 
set.  By  aid  of  the  anvil  they  first  firmly 
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riveted  a  broad  iron  hoop  round  each  leg  1 
just  above  tlio  ankle,  and  these  hoo^is  I 
were  connccletl  by  a  chain,  two  feet  in 
length,  corn|x>sed  of  three  heavy  links, 
eacii  cross-barred.  The  handcuffs  were  I 
likewise  removed,  and  another  pair,  spe-  i 
cially  prepared,  were  put  on,  not  made  to  | 
lock,  but  to  rivet.  Wlien  the  one  on  the  | 
right  wrist  had  been  firmly  riveted,  the  ■ 
end  of  a  strong  chain  of  short  links  wa.s  I 
riveted  to  a  sort  of  iron  loop,  projecting  j 
from  the  handcuff  on  the  inner  side  of  the  j 
wrist.  Tlie  left  handcuff  w’as  put  on  in  I 
tlio  same  manner,  and  riveted  on  the  other  | 
cud  of  the  chain,  which  was  not  more  than  | 
twenty-four  inches  in  length.  Ne.xt  a 
wrought-iron  hoop,  two  inches  in  width, 
and  lialf  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  bent 
round  his  body.  The  two  ends  were  so  ! 
made  that  when  they  met  in  front,  one  : 
end  passed  through  an  opening  or  loop  of 
the  other  end,  and  the  .anvil  being  place<l 
on  the  block,  the  smiths  j).assed  a  thick  I 
rivet  througli,  and  clenched  it  so  as  to  1 
immovably  secure  the  hoop.  The  center 
of  that  jiortion  of  the  hoop  which  encir¬ 
cled  the  b.'ick  ofVonved  was  already  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  strong  iron  eye,  or  loop,  and 
to  it  was  next  riveted  the  end  link  of  a 
chain.  That  being  done,  the  other  end 
of  the  chain  was  riveted  to  one  of  the 
large  iron  rings  bolted  to  the  wall  above 
the  wooden  bench,  and  the  length  of  this 
body-chain  being  seven  to  eight  feet, 
would  enable  the  c.aptive  to  walk  to  the 
center  of  his  dungeon  and  no  further.  A 
swivel  was  in  the  mhldle  of  the  chain  to 
prevent  twisting. 

Nearly  an  hour  was  consumed  in  these  j 
wml-sickening  operations  to  confine  a  man  j 
made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  in  a  more 
degrading  manner  than  if  he  h.ad  been  an 
untamable  wild  beast,  and  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  hardly  a  word  was  uttered  aloud. 
The  smiths  spoke  in  an  under-tone  as  they 
plied  their  hammers  and  files ;  the  officers 
present  exchanged  signific.ant  looks,  and 
gravely  whispered ;  the  soldiers  and  as- 
sist.ants  stood  in  aw'e-stricken  silence; 
Vonved  himself  never  unclosed  his  lips, 
never  moved  a  limb  except  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  men  who  were  ch.ain- 
ing  him,  .and  the  general  expression  of  his 
features  was  calm  and  stern  .as  those  of 
.an  ancient  statue  designed  to  |)ersonify 
Kate.  Yet  who  could  toll  what  fiery 
thoughts  surged  through  his  jmwerful 
brain?  What  burning  indignation  .and 
hate  unquenchable  tilled  his  mighty 


heart  ?  What  tremendous  agony  his 
proiul  soul  endured  at  such  unparalleled 
ignominy  ?  Wh.at  appalling  vows  of 
future  venge.ance  on  the  authors  of  his 
wrongs  ?  What  secret  .and  infallible  faith 
in  a  day  of  fearful  retribution  ? 

Whatever  General  Poulsen’s  faults 
might  be,  and  however  blunt  his  feelings 
were  by  n.ature  an«l  indurated  by  habit, 
he  certainly  was  not  wantonly  cruel,  and 
took  no  pleasure  in  prolonging  the  present 
]>.ainful  scene.  No  sooner  was  tne  last 
rivet  securely  clenched,  th.an  he  harshly 
intimated  to  the  group  of  officers  .and  to 
the  soldiers  who  were  pressing  into  the 
dungeon,  that  the  sooner  they  dispersed 
the  better  he  should  be  pleased ;  and 
being  promptly  obeyed,  he  ordered  a  few 
final  arrangements.  The  smiths  collected 
their  tools  and  dejiarted.  A  warder  or 
jailer  then  entered,  and  brought  in  a 
wooden  tr.ay  containing  a  subst.antial  sup- 
piT  of  cold  moats,  a  long  loaf  of  black  rye- 
bread,  a  stone  pitcher  of  water  with  a 
crane-like  neck,  and  a  small  flask  of  bruen- 
deviin  —  the  ordinary  white  corn  brandy 
used  at  almost  every  meal  in  Denmark — 
and  set  it  on  the  top  of  the  oak  block, 
which  among  its  other  uses  was  intended 
to  servo  as  a  t.able  for  the  inmate  of  the 
dungeon.  Neither  knife  nor  fork  was  al¬ 
lowed,  the  meat  being  ready  cut  into  sm.all 
fragments,  .and  the  hard  rye-loaf  sliced  so 
nearly  through  that  convenient  portions 
could  readily  be  broken  off. 

I  The  (feneral  then  addressed  Vonved: 

“Prisoner,  I  have  received  no  orders 
wh.atever  regarding  your  diet,  .and  there¬ 
fore,  so  long  :i8  you  remain  in  my  charge, 
I  shall  take  care  that  you  are  regularly 
supplied  with  good  nutritious  meals.  The 
lamp  will  burn  until  your  breakfivst  is 
brought  in  the  morning,  .and  its  supply  of 
!  oil  sliall  be  replenished  whenever  need¬ 
ful  ;  and  trust  me,  its  honest  light  will  be 
more  useful  to  you  than  the  nays  of  that 
imagin.ary  star  you  so  weakly  delude 
youi*self  about!” 

“  Comm.and.ant !  I  most  heartily  thank 
yon  for  your  unexpected  kindness  towards 
I  me,  and  will  gladly  drink  your  health  this 
j  very  night ;  but  let  me  assure  you,  th.at 
■  the  bright  be.ams  of  my  star  are  not  ima- 
1  ginary,  but  real,  and  can  brightly  illu- 
{  mine  tlie  gloomiest  cranny  of  this  inner¬ 
most  dungeon.” 

I  “  Ilo  ho !  then  this  lamp  is  very  needless. 
I  Shall  I  save  the  King’s  stores  by  ordering  it 
i  extinguished?”  dryly  queried  Poulsen. 
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“  Xo,  no,  commandant!”  said  Vonved,  ’  never  more  will  she  bear  the  wife’s  name 
with  an  airy  laugh,  yet  speaking  in  an  :  she  received  at  the  altar — in  the  sunshine 
earnest  tone ;  “  let  me  have  the  lamp  I  of  prosperity  could  not  know’,  beyond 
alight  night  and  day,  just  to  show'  how  .  the  possibility  of  error,  her  true  friends  ; 
"ratefully  I  can  appreciate  the  manly  I  but  now  the  dark  pall  of  adversity  en- 
leeling  which  prompted  you  to  order  me  |  shrouded  her,  a  few'  real  devoted  friends 
such  an  indulgence.”  '  stood  forth  as  bright  stars  in  the  dome  of 

The  old  General  looked  hard  and  :  night.  The  good  clergyman  and  his  wife 
thoughtftilly  at  Vonved,  hesitated  a  mo-  1  hurried  to  her  as  soon  as  they  knew  be- 
ment,  seemed  inclined  to  speak,  but  re- 1  vond  doubt  that  Captain  Vinterdalen,  and 
strained  himself,  and  bowing  stiffly,  went  |  Lars  Vonved  that  night  seized,  were  one 
forth  w'ithout  saying  another  w’ord.  .and  the  same.  They  had  hardly  crossed 

The  massive  door  slowly  grated  on  its  i  the  threshold  of  King’s  Cairn  ere  Ilertel 
hinges — the  triple  bolts  of  its  huge  lock  ^  liovsing  rushed  in  after  them,  actuated 
were  shot  with  aclang  that  echoed  hollow’-  by  the  same  noble  motives.  Like  them, 
ly  .adown  the  cold  comdor — the  ponder-  i  his  generous  heart  intuitively  acquitte<l 
ous  iron  bars  were  carefully  fitted  in  their  Amalia  of  any  knowing  participation  in, 
sockets.  Then  tw'o  trusty  sentinels,  arm-  ,  or  oveu  know’ledgo  of,  the  criminal  deeds 
ed  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  b.ayo- 1  of  her  outlaw’cd  husband.  It  was  almo.st. 
nets,  were  stationed  in  the  corridor,  and  midnight  when  these  friends  came  to  the 
the  residue  of  the  party  ascended  by  the  house  of  w’oe  and  w'ailing,  and  Amalia 
steep  wooden  stairs  to  the  story  above  —  '  had  not  long  recovered  strength  and  com- 
the  ground-floor  of  the  citadel,  in  fact  —  i  posure  sufficient  to  be  .alive  to  the  horrible 
•and  Towered  and  bolted  the  iron  trap-<loor  |  agony  of  that  night’s  discovery.  A  very 
on  the  landing.  In  the  second  corridor  !  few’  w'ords  from  her  exjdained  the  main 
adjoining,  two  more  sentinels  w’cre  stii,-  |  facts  of  her  position — the  bare  outline  of 
tioned,  .and  one  other  w'as  placed  in  the  ;  Vonved’s  story,  and  her  own  utter  ignor- 
vestibule  leading  thereto.  Night  .and  day  i  ance  of  his  identity  with  Captain  Vinter 
five  soldiers  were  to  be  thus  on  guard  I  dalen  until  two  hours  agone.  And  then 
over  one  dungeoned  and  fettered  prisoner,  |  her  vehement  heart-cry  was  to  join  her 
and  they  were  to  be  relieved  every  four  i  husb.and — to  clasp  the  father  of  her  boy 
hours.  They  w’ero  furnished  with  w'atch-  |  to  her  bosom,  and  sob  her  forgiveness — 
words,  and  strictly  ordered  to  permit  no  i  to  tell  him  she  loved  him  more  than  ever 
one  whatever  to  approach  the  dungeon  j  — to  share  his  dungeon,  to  live  or  to  die 
unless  they  could  answer  their  challenge  1  with  or  for  him.  They  tenderly  soothed 
satisfactorily.  I  and  told  her  that  Vonved  w’as  already  on 

Thus  it  W’as  that  Lars  Vonved  W’as  dun-  |  his  way  to  Xybog,  and  hardly  could  they 
geoned  in  Citadellet  Frederikshavn.  j  pacify  her  to  remain  until  the  morrow’, 

.  I  for  she  w'islied  to  set  forth  that  instant  in 

j  his  track. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  I  “  Listen,  lady — hear  me,  my  dear,  dear 

j  friend  !”  cried  poor  Bertel,  clasping  Am.a- 
FRiENDs  IN  NKKD.  li.a’s  liaiid  bctwecn  botli  his  own,  w’hilst 

I  his  great  bhick  eyes  flashed  dazzlingly 
It  was  wisely  said  of  old,  that  “  a  friend  j  through  a  mist  of  hot  tears.  “  The 
can  not  be  known  in  prosperity,  nor  an  !  Lord  our  God  only  know’oth  w’hat  a  day 
enemy  hidden  in  adversity.”  This  truth  '  or  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  This 
was  experienced  by  the  w’ife  of  Lars  Von-  i  morn  I  was  more  wretched  than  tongue 
ved.  Iler  summer  friends  now  professed  i  can  express,  and  ere  noon  I  w.a8  transport- 
to  know  her  not ;  .and  her  secret  enemies  I  ed  with  ha|>piness — almost  mad  w’ith  joy 
— for  even  she  had  some,  as  who  has  not  ?  i  .and  gratitude — for  a  noble  lady  came  and 
-—openly  exulted,  and  avow’ed  they  had  i  bade  mo  hoiio  for  a  liiture  more  brilliant 
long  foreseen  that  the  recluse  dwellers  at  I  than  my  dreams  of  fume  and  fortune  ever 
King’s  Cairn  were  unrighteous.  Whilst  !  painted,  and  she  bought  a  |...oture — and 
the  warm  sunlight  illumines  the  earth  w’e  O  dear,  generous  friend !  thou  who 
can  not  see  the  orbs  of  heaven  ;  but  when  hast  so  befriended  me  in  my  time  of  bit- 
darkness  curtains  the  sky  each  secret  star  torest  need,  shall  not  my  lieart  leap  re- 
is  revealed,  resplendent  in  its  pathway  spoiisive  in  this  thine  hour  of  awfullest 
of  glory.  Even  so  Amalia  Vonved — for  .affliction  ?  Lo,  I  am  here  to  comfort  thee. 
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to  ai<l  thee,  to  devote  myself  to  thee.  All 
that  I  h.ave,  all  tiiat  I  eaii  earn  is  at  thy 
service.  See !  here  are  a  thousand  specie 
dalers  I  this  day  received  for  niy  picture. 
On  the  morrow  we  will  leave  this  place — 
thou  wilt  permit  me  to  jSfo  wkh  thee  as  a 
devoted  and  ever-fTratcfnl  friend,  a  broth¬ 
er.  Before  we  depart  1  will  see  the  Bar¬ 
oness  who  has  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and 
assured  me  that  my  future  fortune  and 
happiness  shall  be  her  care.  I  will  tell 
her  thy  story,  and  implore  her.  counsel, 
her  protection,  her  aid.  Ah  !  she  is  a  j'jreat 
and  noble  lady,  very  wise  and  tender¬ 
hearted  ;  and  the  Baron  her  lord,  is  jk)W- 
erful  at  the  court  of  our  sovereign,  and 
will  not  refuse  any  boon  she  craves. 
Courage !  dear  friend.  God  Almighty 
will  never  forsake  thee,  and  lie  will  raise 
friends  to  plead  thy  cause,  aud  will  incline 
the  heart  of  the  King  to  pardon  thine 
husband.” 

The  minister  and  his  wife  were  not  so 
enthusiastic  as  the  impulsive  child  of 
genius,  but  they  honored  the  spirit  that 
dictated  his  impassioned  effort  at  consoKa- 
tion,  and  they  prayerfully  cried  Amen  to 
his  prophetic  expression  of  faith  in  God's 
protectiotj  and  mercy. 

Reverently  draw  a  vail  over  the  sacred 
anguish  of  the  wife  and  mother,  whose 
lacerated  heart,  all  through  that  night, 
continually  ejaculated  broken  petitions 
to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence,  even  as 
the  crushed  rose  exhales  sweetpst  perfume. 
The  cry  of  the  broken-hearted  never  is 
unheard  nor  disregarded,  albeit  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  may  gr.ant  j 
or  may  deny  present  response  and  relief, 
jis  seemeth  good  unto  him. 

By  the  morrow’s  dawn  Amalia  and  her 
hoy,  attended  by  Bertel  Ilovsing,  quitted 
SveJidborg;  and  after  a  rapid  journey 
reached  Nyborg,  the  place  of  Vonved’s 
temporary  detention.  During  the  week  he 
remained  there  all  their  efforts  to  obtain 
even  a  sight  of  the  outlaw  were  of  course 
ineffectual,  and  the  young  painter,  in  his 
despair,  h.aving  rashly  attem])ted  to  bril)c 
:ui  officer  of  the  guard  to  permit  Amalia  1 
an  interview  with  her  husband,  was  arrest¬ 
ed  by  order  of  Baron  Leutenberg,  and 
closely  confined  until  V^onved  was  on  his  i 
way  to  Copenhagen.  Immediately  on  be¬ 
ing  released,  Bertel  conducted  his  friends 
to  the  capital,  arriving  there  on  the  morn- 1 
ing  after  Vonved  had  been  lodged 
in  the  citadel.  Ere  quitting  Svendborg 
he  had  obtained  a  hurried  interview  with 


the  Baroness  Gunhild  Ko*mperhimmeI, 
and  narrated  to  her  the  outlines  of  the 
wondrous  story  of  Vonved  and  Amalia. 
The  Baroness  seemed  exceedingly  struck 
with  the  narrative,  and  asked  Bertel  sev¬ 
eral  questions  which  he  could  not  answer, 
nor  at  all  comprehend  their  import  and 
aim.  She  told  him  that  in  a  day  or  two 
she  should  be  in  Copenhagen,  and  would 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  aym|iathy  of  the 
Baron  for  the  outlaw  and  his  wife,  but 
did  not  disguise  her  apprehension  that 
her  husband’s  inffuence  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  of' little  avail. 

The  first  act  of  Bertel,  on  arriving  at 
the  capital,  was  to  ascertain  the  little  j)ub- 
licly  known  as  to  the  probable  fate  of 
Vonved,  and  then  ho  hurried  to  the  town 
residence  of  his  patroness.  Unhappily 
she  was  not  at  home,  having  gone  on 
some  short  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 
but  in  thoughtful  anticipation  of  such  an 
event  she  had  given  orders  that  when 
llerr  Ilovsing  called  he  should  be  present¬ 
ed  to  her  husband  himself  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done.  Baron  Koemperhimmel 
was  considerably  older  than  his  wife,  be¬ 
ing  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
their  marriage  was  rumored  to  have  been 
a  very  romantic  and  somewhat  mysterious 
affair.  He  was  of  ancient  lineage,  po.s.se8s- 
ed  vast  ancestral  estates  in  Zealand  and 
Jutland,  .and  for  many  years  had  held  of¬ 
fices  of  state  commensurate  with  his  rank 
and  wealth.  He  was  at  present  a  Privy 
Councilor,  though  not  one  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  a  general  in  the  army.  Grand  Master 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  ninth  of  the 
thirty-one  Knights  (including  the  King) 
j  on  the  roll  of  the  princely  ()rdcr  of  tlie 
i  Elephant.  He  was  a  small  but  well-shaf>- 
i  ed  m.an,  his  features  were  plain  and  large, 

!  but  an  air  of  dignity  and  command  re¬ 
deemed  them  from  being  common-pliice ; 
his  eye  wjis  e.alm  and  penetrative,  his 
manners  refined  and  noble.  He  had  the 
reput.ation  of  being  a  subtle  diplomatist, 
and  it  Wiis  generally  asserted  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  confidential  political  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  King,  and  that  many  import¬ 
ant  measures  in  which  he  did  not  appear 
at  all  personally  interested  or  concerned, 
were  nevertheless  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
secret  counsel  and  suggestion. 

He  received  Bertel  courteously  and 
kindly  ;  listened  attentively  to  all  he  bad 
to  8.ay  and  plead,  .and  evinced  mingled  in¬ 
terest,  .astonishment,  and  a  dash  of  secret 
incredulity,  when  the  true  story  of  Von- 
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ved  was  passionately  narrated  by  the 
eager-hearted  young  painter.  The  Baron 
frankly  admitted  that  he  had  some  influ¬ 
ence  with  his  sovereign,  and  that,  partly 
in  pity  for  the  innocent  wife  of  the  out¬ 
law,  but  mainly  in  defercJicc  to  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Baroness,  he  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  royal  clemency,  but  he  at  the 
same  time  stated  his  belief  that  no  inter¬ 
cession  w'hatever  would  obtain  a  pardon 
for  Von  ved.  He  very  cautiously  abstain¬ 
ed  from  expressing  any  personal  opinion 
concerning  the  outlaw,  but  said  that  the 
latter  w'ould  not  be  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  (which  sits 
at  Cliristiansborg  Palace  at  Copenhagen, 
the  King  of  Denmark  himself  being  the 
nominal,  and  on  great  occasions  the  real 
president,)  insomuch  that  he  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  formally  condemned  to  the  wheel, 
and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  prove  his 
identity  and  to  procure  the  royal  sign- 
manual  to  his  old  sentence  (requisite  in 
capital  ca-ses  in  Denmark)  ere  appointing 
a  d.ay  for  his  e.vecution. 

Bertel’s  heart  sank  within  him. 

“  Do  I  rightly  understand  your  Excel¬ 
lency*  to  mean  that  Von  ved  may  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  any  time  without  the  possibility 
of  appeal  or  any  further  trial  before  the 
Supreme  Court  ?” 

“Undoubtedly;  the  instant  the  former 
sentence  receives — if  it  has  not  already 
received — the  signature  of  our  sovereign, 
the  condemned  in.ay  be  executed  forth¬ 
with,  or  at  any  lime  that  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed.” 

“  There  is  no  possible  hope  for  him  but 
in  the  King’s  mercy  ?” 

“None.  The  King  alone  can  coiftign 
him  to  the  scaffold,  or  can  commute  Itis 
terrible  sentence.” 

“  Or  can  pardon  ?” 

“  Can  pardon  ,”  slowly  .and  gravely  re¬ 
peated  the  Baron.  “Yes,  the  power  to 
fully  pardon  is  unquestionably  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  our  King,  but  I  do  not  wish  you, 
nor  the  poor  wife  of  this  Vonved,  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  vain  expectations ;  .and  therefore, 
I  repeat  my  individual  conviction  that  a 
pardon  will  never  be  granted.  I  only  an¬ 
ticipate  obtaining  a  change  of  the  sentence 
from  the  wheel  to  simple  decapitation,  or 
at  the  very  utmost,  it  the  outlaw’s  life  is 
sparefl,  perpetual  imprisonment.” 

Ever  impulsive  and  outspoken,  Bertel 


*  lu  Denmark  a  Knif^ht  of  the  Elephant  haa  a 
legal  right  to  the  title  of  “  Excellency.” 


Rovsing,  carried  away  by  his  friendship 
for  Amalia,  and  excited  by  his  innate  ab- 
horence  of  aught  resembling  cruelty  or 
even  severity,  began  to  exclaim  against 
the  vengeful  laws  and  the  implacable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  King  who  would  enforce  them 
in  such  a  ojuso,  but  he  was  promptly  check¬ 
ed  by  the  Baron,  who  austerely  reminded 
him  that  his  zeal  was  doubtless  well  meant 
on  behalf  of  his  friends,  but  that  such  aman- 
ifestation  of  it  was  worse  than  indiscreet, 
and  only  calculated  to  injure  the  c.ause  ho 
advoaited. 

“  The  Baroness  is  singularly  interested 
in  you,  Herr  Rovsing,”  he  resumed  in  a 
milder  tone,  “  and  to  gratify  her — putting 
out  of  the  question  any  private  inclination 
I  may  h.ave,  owing  to  old  reminiscences — 
I  am  willing  and  desirous  to  avail  in;^self 
of  the  gr.acious  favor  with  which  the  King 
is  ple.a.sed  to  regard  me,  by  approaching 
him  to  intercede  for  the  criminal  whom 
you  wish  to  save  from  the  doom  his  own 
desperate  and  deliberate  deeds  have  drawn 
on  his  head.  But  unle.ss  you  refrain  from 
intem|>erate  language,  expressive  of  the 
feelings  you  have  just  manifested,  neither 
I  nor  any  other  person  can  or  dare  at¬ 
tempt  .aught  in  his  favor.” 

Bertel  would  have  spoken  to  vindic^ite 
himself,  but  the  Baron  interrupted  him. 

“Enough,  Herr  Rovsing.  You  are 
young  .and  cnthusi.astic.  Your  head  is 
wrong  in  this  matter,  but  your  heart  is 
very  right,  and  its  impulses  do  honor  to 
human  nature.  Do  you  know  whether 
Vonved  or  his  wife  has  .any  friend  of  rank 
or  influence  at  court,  who  could  or  would 
act  with  me,  and  8upi>ort  my  ai)pe.al  to  the 
clemency  of  my  royal  master  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,  your  Excellency ;  I 
fe.ar  not.” 

“And  yet  you  told  me  that  iVladame 
Vonved - ” 

“The  Countess  of  Elsinore,  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  !”  hastily  and  firmly  cried  Bertel. 

The  B.aron  smiled  sadly. 

“We  need  not  dispute  about  her  name 
or  title,”  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  mild  re¬ 
proof,  “  when  the  life  of  her  husband  is 
in  such  deadly  jeopardy.” 

“  Pardon,  your  Excellency,  but  he  in 
the  Count  of  Elsinore,  .and  she  is  his  wife, 
and  consequently  his  Countess.” 

“  Tlnit  is  a  matter  I  sh.all  not  discass  ; 
and  I  trust  the  unhappy  lady  herself  will 
be  suflioiently  prudent  not  to  assume  the 
title  whilst  the  fate  of  her  husband  is  at 
all  undecided.  You  told  me  that  she  was 
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the  only  child  of  the  "allant  Colonel  Or- 
vi",  who  fl'Il  br.ively  fighting  in  defense 
of  this  city  in  1807  ?” 

“  I  did.” 

“  I  knew  Colonel  Orvig — I  served  as  a 
subaltern  in  his  own  regiment — and  a  bet¬ 
ter  soldier  or  more  loyal  subject  than  he 
never  drew  sword  for  king  and  country. 
Surely  the  daughter  of  such  a  man  can 
not  fail  of  powerful  friends  in  her  hour  of 
need  ?” 

“Ah!  your  Excellency,  God  only  knows. 
When  Colonel  Orvig  was  sl.ain,  his  widow 
removed,  with  her  little  child,  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  thus  the  old  friends  of  her 
fill  her  lost  sight  of  them  forever.” 

“  There  is  truth  in  what  yoti  say,” 
thoughtfully  replied  the  Baron,  “  and  yet 
I  do  not  despair  to  find  one — ay,  two  old 
fricmls  of  (’olonel  Orvig,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  memory,  will,  I  think,  exert 
themselves  on  behalf  of  his  only  child.” 

Bertel’s  ingenuous  countenance  flushed 
with  joyful  surprise  at  this  unexpected 
speech,  and  his  fl.ashing  ey’cs  impatiently’ 
impiired : 

“  Who  are  they  ?” 

“One,”  said  the  Baron,  “is  the  Mil¬ 
itary’  (iovernor  of  Copeidiagen,  and  the 
other  is  the  Bishop  of  Zealand.” 

“The  Bishop  of  Zealand!  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Copenhagen  !  Oh  !  surely  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  such  exalted  men,  joined  to 
that  of  your  Excellencv,  will  be  all-power¬ 
ful  !” 

“Do  not  buoy  yourself  nor  your  poor 
friends  with  any  such  hope,”  was  the  chil¬ 
ling  response.  “  I  am  not  even  certain 
that  they  will  act  with  me,  for  I  only  reck¬ 
on  on  their  cooperation  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  companions  in  arms  of 
Colonel  Orvig  a  (piarter  of  a  century  ago.” 

“  Companions  in  arms !”  echoed  Bertel. 
“The  Bishop  of  Zeahand  !” 

“  Even  so ;  but  this  is  no  time  for  an 
explanation.  Come,  Herr  llovsing,  I  will 
bo  frank  with  you.  I  never  do  things  by 
halves.  Having  taken  y’ou  by  the  hand 
so  far,  I  will  cordially  advoc.ate  the  cause 
you  have  at  he.art.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.  Let  us  go  at  once  to  your  unhappy 
friend.” 

Bertel  eagerly  .assented,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  introduced  the  Baron  to  Amalia. 
He  briefly  heard  the  story  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  life  from  her  own  Ups,  and  his  vis¬ 
ible  emotion  did  more  credit  to  his  heart 
as  a  man  than  to  his  iinpassibility  as  a  vet¬ 
eran  courtier  and  diplomatist. 


At  his  request,  Amalia  .and  her  friend 
Bertel  accompanied  him  to  see  the  Bishop 
of  Zealand,  whom  they  happily  mot  with 
just  in  time,  as  the  prelate  was  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  journey  through  his  dio¬ 
cese.  In  Denmark  there  arc  six  bishop¬ 
rics,  and  the  Bishop  of  Zealand  is  some¬ 
times  termed  the  Bishop  of  Copenhagen, 
as  he  resides  in  the  metropolis.  Properly 
speaking,  the  Danish  Lutheran  bishops 
are  only  chief  presbyters,  insomuch  as 
they  have  not  the  .absolute  hierarchical 
rank,  and  do  not  exercise  such  powers  as 
the  Church  of  England  confers  on  her 
bishops,  nor  have  they  revenues  end  a 
suite  of  immediately  subordin.atc  clergy 
in  a  manner  commensurate  Avith  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church.  They’  are,  neveitheless,  ^W- 
rni  inter  parcff,  decidedly  ranking,  popu¬ 
lar,  ecclcsi.astically,  and  legally,  .above 
their  brother  clergymen,  and  their  spirit¬ 
ual  influence  is  .at  least  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  bishops  of  our  own  country.  As 
a  body  the  Danish  bishops  are  learned, 
reverend,  ])ious  men — vcnei-able,  not  mere 
ly  by  office,  but  far  more  so  by  their  most 
estimable  private  diameter.  The  Bishop 
of  Zealand,  of  Avhom  present  mention  is 
m.ade,  Avas  a  remarkable  man.  He  com¬ 
menced  life  as  a  cav.alrA’  officer,  and  serv¬ 
ed  Avith  much  distinction  for  many  years, 
.attaining  the  mnk  of  m.ajor-general  just 
prior  to  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
m  1807.  Within  a  fcAv  months  subse¬ 
quently,  actuated  by  an  overpowering  re¬ 
ligious  impulse,  he  forever  relinquished 
the  SAAxird,  and  became  a  student  in  divin¬ 
ity,  and  in  due  course  Avas  ordained  a 
minister.  He  speedily  became  celebrated 
for  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of  his  gos¬ 
pel-preaching;  and  ten  yearn  after  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  a  general  in  the  army’,  became  a 
bishop  of  the  church.  He  noA\’,  at  the 
age  of  fourscore  and  five  years,  retained 
much  vigor  of  body,  combined  Avith  ripe 
maturity  of  intellect.  He  Avorc  the  s.amc 
dress  as  all  Lutheran  clergymen  Avear  to 
this  day’ — a  black  plaited  silk  gown,  and 
a  large  AA’hite  ruff  round  his  neck. 

To  the  narrative  of  Amalia  the  A’oner- 
able  Bishop  listened  with  exceeding  inter¬ 
est,  and  his  consent  to  aid  in  an  appeal  to 
the  King  av:w  instantly  accorded. 

“  ’Tis  an  extraordinary  story,  this  of 
thine,  my  child,”  said  he  to  Amalia;  “  but 
I  can  believe  it,  and  think  I  can  trace  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  much  which  seems 
a  mysterious  fatality.  I  well  remember 
mine  ancient  comrade  and  fiiend,  thy  gal 
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lant  father.  He  was  also  the  comrade  of 
Gener:il  Otto  (bim,  onr  present  Military 
Governor ;  and,  if  I  rememl)er  aright, 
Colonel  Orvig  once  did  a  weighty  service 
for  Gam,  which  he  can  not  have  forgot¬ 
ten.”  i 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that,”  said 
the  Baron,  “  for  wo  are  about  to  apply  for 
his  aitl  in  this  sad  ctwe.” 

“  Then  I  will  also  go  with  you,  and  i 
that  at  once !”  cheerily  cried  the  good  i 
Bishop.  “I  am  not  unknown  to  the  i 
Governor ;  I  served  with  him  in  one  1 
campaign.  Como !  I  think  we  shall 
find  him  at  his  own  house  in  Osier- ; 
gade.”  i 

In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  were  i 
in  presence  of  the  Governor,  a  man  only  ; 
nine  years  the  junior  of  the  Bishop,  and,  j 
like  him,  yet  preserving  his  ))hysical  and  j 
mental  powers  to  an  unusual  degree.  He  ' 
was  a  tall,  erect  man,  very  thin,  very  ) 
grutf,  very  restless.  His  hair,  white  as  j 
driven  snow,  was  worn  in  a  peculiarly  1 
unsoldieiTike  fa.shion,  for  it  thickly  floated  I 
back  down  his  neck  and  shoulders  at  its 
full  naturiil  length,  and  mingled  with  his 
huge  beard,  which  descended  even  below  I 
his  breast.  He  looked  like  an  old  human  I 
lion ;  and  from  amidst  the  tangled  mass  j 
of  white  hair  were  three  tawny  patches  I 
of  cheeks  and  forehead,  and  a  huge  hook¬ 
ed  nose  resembling  a  vulture’s  bill,  and 
two  deeply-sunken  fiery  eyes,  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  immense  grisly  eyebrows. 

The  party  arrived  at  an  inauspicious 
moment.  The  old  Governor  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  dine  sharp  to  the  minute,  and 
his  dinner  w:is  ready  just  when  the  visi¬ 
tors  took  him  by  storm.  Had  not  one  of 
them  been  the  Baron  Koemperhimmel,  ' 
and  another  the  Bishop  of  Zealand,  he 
probably  would  have  unceremoniously 
kicked  them  all  down-staii-s  in  rapid  sue-  • 
cession  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  greeted  the  I 
aged  Bishop  with  the  stiffest  of  all  stifl' 
military  bows,  and  the  Baron  with  a  j 
grunt,  and  Amalia  and  Bertel  with  a  sav¬ 
age  scowl,  and  then  grimly  awaited  to 
know  the  reason  of  their  unseasonable 
visit.  A  few  introductory  words  from 
the  Bishop  effected  a  marvelous  change. 

“  Tordner !”  shouted  the  Governor, 
in  a  voice  so  deep  and  guttural  th.at 
his  hearers  started.  “  What  is  this  you 
say?” 

Baron  Kcemperhiramel  took  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  and  not  one  word 
of  interruption  did  the  Governor  utter, 


though  his  occasional  grunts  and  growls 
and  muttered  oaths  of  amazement  were 
sufficiently  expre.ssive.  When  he  had 
heard  all,  he  turned  to  the  venerable 
Bishop. 

“Ol<l  comrade!”  brusquely  cried  he, 
“  when  General  Drammeu  gave  the  onler 
for  our  brigade  to  furnish  the  fi)rlorn 
hope  at  the  storming  of  Vuttii,  you  .and  I 
were  among  the  voluntee.ra.  Wh.at  diil 
we  ask  of  Colonel  Brentvard,  who  le<l  us 
to  the  breach,  as  a  particular  personal  fa¬ 
vor  ?” 

“  We  begged  him  to  permit  us  to  each 
lead  one  of  the  two  foremost  comjianies 
of  stormers,”  answered  the  Bishop,  a 
glow  of  ancient  military  pride  flushing  his 
fine  old  benevolent  face. 

“  We  did  !  and  well  we  both  jK*rformed 
our  duty.  I  have  a  similar  boon  to  beg 
ill  this  business.” 

“  What  is  that  ?” 

“  I  ask  you  all  to  let  me  lead  the  for¬ 
lorn  hojK* — let  me  be  the  first  to  appeal 
to  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  husb.and  of 
the  only  child  of  my  dear  old  comra<le, 
Wilhelm  Oiwig — for  I  now  see  at  a  glance 
that  she  ia  Orvig’s  daughter — ay,  ay,  the 
same  clear-cut^  brave,  hone.st  feature.^,  the 
Slime  bright  thoughtful  eye  !” 

•  The  Bishop  and  the  Baron  exchangi-<l 
expressive  looks  of  satisfaction,  and  the 
latter  took  ujKin  him  to  reply. 

“  General  Otto  Gam  - ” 

“  Here  !” 

The  Baron  smiled  kindly. 

“  You  answer  like  a  soldier  on  jiaradc. 
General !  I  only  addressed  you  by  name, 
because  - ” 

“  I  w,ant  no  ‘  because  !’  ” 

“  W ell,  then,  in  a  word - ” 

“  A  ‘  word  ’  means  fifty  complex  sen¬ 
tences  w'ith  you  courtiers !” 

“  Y ou  are  as  rough  as  a  bear.  General, 
as  prickly  as  a  porcupine,  as  morose  as  a 

hyena,  as  - ” 

Go  on !”  growled  Otto  Gam. 

“  As  true  as  steel,  and  tender-hearted 
as  a  gentle  woman !” 

“  Phut !”  puffed  the  old  General,  scowl¬ 
ing  as  fiercely  .as  he  possibly  could,  whilst 
his  piercing  eyes  were  dimmed  w’ith  huge 
tears.  “  You^  Baron  KoDinperhimmel, 
are  a  sleek,  8mouth-8|>oken,  cunning,  dis¬ 
sembling  knave  of  a  diplomatist,  but 
w'ithal  a  generous-hearted,  liberal-minded 
fellow,  a  thousand  times  too  good  for 
your  trade  in  life.  Give  me  your  hand, 
you  unmitigated  rogue !” 
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“  Oil — o-oh  1”  whimpered  the  Baron,  | 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  as  the  veteran 
warrior  wrunar  his  hand  in  an  iron  grip. 

“lla!  ha!  I’m  a  bear!  a  porcupine  !  a 
hyena  !  Am  I 

“O-h!  o-o-oh  !  Worse — a  million  times 
worse !  A  ferocious  heathen !  a  boa-con¬ 
strictor  !  a  vampire !” 

“  What !  there  is  life  in  the  old  dog 
yet !”  cried  Otto  Gam,  hugely  delighted. 

“  Life !”  echoed  the  politic  Baron,  ex¬ 
tricating  his  h.and,  and  shaking  his  fingers 
much  in  the  droll  fa-shiou  of  a  cat  who 
has  inadvertently  plunged  her  j>aw  into 
icy  water.  “  Why,  on  my  soul  and  con¬ 
science,  General  Otto  Gam,  I  would  as 
soon  have  my  poor  hand  squeezed  in  a 
steel  vice !” 

The  Military  Governor  of  Copenhagen 
chuckled  immensely. 

“  It  is  understood,  then  ?”  said  he,  at 
length. 

“  Conditionally.” 

“What?” 

“You  have  called  me  a  cunning  cour¬ 
tier  and  dijilomatist,  (ieneral,  and  you 
must  be  aware  that  warriors  do  not  lead 
what  you — I  fe.ar  only  too  truly — call  the 
forlorn  hope,  until  diplomatists  have 
found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
sword  to  cut  the  knot  the  tongue  can  not 
untie.  Permit  me  the  task  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  re.al  dangers  which  we  must  en¬ 
counter  in  the  forthcoming  assault,  and 
then  we  will  all  consult  together  as  to  the 
best  way  to  unite  our  forces  for  the  at¬ 
tack.  That  decided,  yon,  my  gallant  old 
friend,  sh.ill,  as  you  desire,  lead  the  stonn- 
ing  party.” 

“  Good :  you  have  some  generalship 
iu  you.  Why  wore  you  not  a  soldier  ?” 

“  You  agree,  (ieneral  ?” 

“  I  do.  Prepare  your  plans  for  the  as¬ 
sault  ;  and  when  the  word  is  given,  old 
Otto  Gam  will  lead  the  stormers,  and 
carry  the  fortress  or  perish.  Yes !”  cried 
he,  turning  towards  Amalia,  and  gazing 
at  her  with  deep  and  unaffected  emotion, 
“  I  will  do  as  I  s.ay.  Your  father,  lady, 
was  my  dearest  and  best  friend  when  he 
and  I  were  young  soldiers,  and  it  so  hap-  i 


pened  that  he  once  did  me  a  vitally  im- 
ixu'tant  service  —  no  matter  what.  I 
would  have  done  as  much  for  him,  but  I 
never  had  the  opportunity.  See !  God’s 
ways  are  not  our  ways.  I  am  a  rough 
old  sinner,  but  I  recognize  God’s  hand  in 
I  bringing  you  here  this  day.  When  Wil¬ 
helm  Orvig  nobly  died  a  soldier’s  death, 
I  said  to  myself :  ‘  I  have  two  things  now 
to  regret  to  my  dying-day.  I  shall  ever 
have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  my  friend,  and 
never  more  can  I  do  aught  to  repay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  him.’  But  yon 
come  here  and  show  me  what  a  blind 
dotard  I  have  been.  Forty-five  years  I 
have  been  a  debtor  to  your  father  and  to 
his  memory ;  the  time  has  come  which  I 
never  thought  to  live  to  see,  when  I  can 
iu  some  sort  repay  my  debt,  and  I  thank 
God  for  it !” 

“  God  Almighty  bless  you,  (ieneral !” 
burst  from  the  full  he.art  of  Amalia. 

“  And  God  bless  thee,  my  poor  child, 
and  grant  us  all  we  crave  !”  tenderly  and 
solemnly  said  Otto  (i.am,  folding  her  to 
his  breast,  and  kis.sing  her  forehead. 

Another  moment,  .and  grim  old  Gover¬ 
nor  (i.am  was  himself,  or  affected  to  be. 

“  Oft’  with  you  !”  roared  he  ;  “  Bishop 
and  Baron,  man  and  woman,  aw.ay  with 
ye  all !  My  soup  is  almost  cold,  and  I 
won’t  have  ray  stomach  deranged  for  all 
the  bishops,  outlaws,  and  courtiers  in 
Christendom !” 

“  O  Baron !”  w'hispcred  the  excited 
and  enthusiastic  young  painter,  as  they 
descended  the  stairs,  “  what  friends  Hea¬ 
ven  raises  for  us !  We  gather  force  like 
a  rolling  snowball.  First  a  snowball,  and 
at  l.a.st  an  avalanche  which  will  sweep  all 
before  it !” 

“  Alas !”  inunnured  the  older  and  wiser 
Baron,  “  there  is  one  thing  which  even 
an  avalanche  can  not  destroy— one  thing 
which  it  ouly  falls  upon,  be  itself  shat- 
teixul  to  .atoms.” 

“  And  that  is  ?” 

“  A  living  rock.” 

“lla!  And  our  rock?” 

“The  King !” 
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CAYENNE:  A  PENAL  COLONY. 


A  GREAT  araonnt  of  very  proper  wrath 
ii*  now  beinsf  expended  upon  the  atrocities 
iroininitted  in  tlie  Neapolitan  prisons,  and 
tlie  two  civilized  nations  p%r  excellence 
are  agreed  that  it  is  higii  time  for  sucli  a 
sad  state  of  tilings  to  end.  That  men 
should  be  incarcerated  for  politic.al  of- 
finses,  and  pine  away  in  fetid  dungeons, 
is  bad  enough ;  but  we  fancy  even  the 
Vicaria  or  St.  Elmo  is  preferable  to  the 
slow  death  which  is  the  certain  lot  of 
every  in.an  who  is  sent  in  exile  to  Ca¬ 
yenne.  People  have  found  it  convenient, 
however,  to  forget  the  terrible  revelations 
which  Louis  Blanc  made  on  this  subject  a 
few  years  back,  and  very  few  among  us 
best<)W  a  thought  on  the  victims  of  Napo¬ 
leonic  despotism,  although  Ave  can  not 
lind  language  sufficiently  strong  to  exe- 
cr.ate  the  barbarities  of  a  Bomba.  In  the 
following  pages,  then,  we  purpose  showing 
what  transportation  to  Cayenne  really  is, 
and  will  abstain  from  all  comment,  as  wo 
fancy  our  readers  will  be  perfectly  com- 
jietent  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

Nearly  the  entire  South- American  ter¬ 
ritory  displays  the  contrast  of  a  most  lux¬ 
uriant  nature  and  an  utterly  incompetent 
population  ;  but  this  contrast  is  no  where 
so  distinctly  traceable  as  in  the  French 
colony  of  Guyana.  At  a  spot  where  n.a- 
ture  produces  an  Astounding  quantity  of 
useful  productions — whore  gold-bearing 
rivers  flow  through  forests  wliich  display 
more  than  three  hundred  varieties  of  trees 
— where  the  ground  laughs  with  a  harvest 
if  tickled  a  spade — where.  Lastly,  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  sea  and  an  abundance  of  na¬ 
vigable  rivers  offer  the  advantages  of  ^ 
ficile  transport — we  find  there  the  deep-  \ 
cst  human  wretchedness.  Since  Euro¬ 
peans  have  set  foot  in  this  glorious  land, 
nothing  has  prospered  save  b.arbarity, 
misfortune,  and  despair;  and  since  a  Na- 
|>oleon  has  selected  it  as  the  martyrdom 
<»f  men  expelled  from  dvil  society,  the 
name  of  Cayenne  has  become  a  household 
word  for  all  that  is  horrible  and  degrad¬ 
ing  to  humanity.  A  picture  of  French 


Guyana  can  not  but  bear  a  gloomy  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  though  the  bacikground  may 
combine  all  the  charms  and  all  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  tropics,  the  foreground  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  pining  figures  Avitli  despair  im¬ 
printed  on  their  brows,  over  whom  the 
angel  of  death  ever  hovers  with  his  mena¬ 
cing  glaive. 

The  frontiers  of  that  portion  of  Guyana 
possessed  by  the  French  are  bounded  oti 
the  north  by  the  sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
M.aroni  river;  and  tlie  dispute  which  has 
been  earned  on  with  the  Brazilians  about 
their  frontier  is  not  yet  settled.  The  lit¬ 
toral,  Avhich  comprises  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  kilometres,  is  very  fl.at,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  soft  slime.  The  anchorage  is 
genenally  good,  but  the  only  safe  roads 
are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne  river. 
Among  the  islands  situated  off  the  coast, 
the  largest  and  most  considerable,  as  the 
seat  of  the  capital,  is  Cayenne.  It  is  fifty 
kilometres  in  circumference,  is  rather  low, 
with  slightly  rising  coast,  and  the  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile.  There  are  also  eleven 
other  islands,  the  healthiest  of  them  being 
the  He  dll  Diable,  which  is  about  three 
miles  in  length. 

Wo  re.ad  that  the  office  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  in  Cayenne  is  exclusively  confined  to 
labors  of  ChristLan  and  apostolic  love.* 
Of  St.  Georges,  on  the  Oyapuk,  Father 
Byot  writes :  “  Few  Europeans  ever  spend 
a  month  here  without  being  attacked  by 
fever ;  the  natives  alone  resist  the  cli¬ 
mate.  The  settlement  ivas  founded  in 
1853  with  a  few  blacks.  The  next  .Tuly 
one  hundred  and  eighty  ivhito  convicts 
I  arrived,  but  the  climate  committed  such 
I  ravages  among  them,  that  by  December 
almost  one  half  had  perished.  Despon¬ 
dency  and  despair  took  possession  of  the 
survivors.  Many  willingly  died  of  starva¬ 
tion  ;  two  hanged  themselves  on  trees, 
under  circumstances  that  revealed  the  ut- 


•  Lettros  6crite8  d<3  la  (liiyanae  Fran^uae  par 
dcs  peres  de  la  (lotnpaf'nie  de  Jesus  k  des  p^a  do 
la  naOmc  Compagnie  ea  France,  1852-37. 
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mo3t  desperation  ;  a  third  drowned  him¬ 
self.  All  the  rest  found  themselves  in 
an  indescribable  state  of  excitement  or 
wretchedness.  The  number  of  white  men 
«laily  grows  smaller;  tho.se  who  are  not 
lying  in  the  hospital  drag  themselves 
about  with  difficulty,  and  are  in  truth  all 
ill.  They  feel  convinced  that  they  will  I 
have  sunk  into  the  grave  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  physicians.”  Father  Hyot  him¬ 
self,  after  four  months’  residence  at  St. 
(Tcorges,  was  no  longer  among  the  living ; 
his  successor,  Father  Dabbadie,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  the  place  in  a  month,  but 
died  of  the  fever  two  years  later.  Of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  Europe.in  convicts,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  died  at  St.  Georges 
withiu  the  year.  At  Ste.  Marie,  in  May, 
1850,  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
one  iiiindred  .and  thirty  were  ill,  and  the 
missionaries  sent  to  offer  them  spiritual  aid 
died  in  rapid  succession.  At  Montague 
d’ Argent,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Oyapuk, 
the  annn.al  mortality  amounts  to  forty  per  j 
cent.  Even  on  La  Mere  island,  which  is  i 
regarded  as  one  of  the  healthiest  s|)ot8  on  ' 
tho  Guyana  coast,  the  climate  demands 
numerous  victims.  The  mission  lost  in  . 
three  years  eleven  clergymen,  nearly  all  1 
m  the  prime  of  life.  i 

The  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  Guy-  i 
ana  consists  in  a  perfectly  regular  heat,  [ 
.and  gre.at  dampness,  which  together.pro- 1 
duce  this  terrible  desol.ation  among  Eu- ! 
ropean  settlers.  According  to  tho  mete-  j 
orologic.al  observations  ma<lo  in  the  hos- 1 
pital  of  Cayenne  by  Professor  Dove,  tho  ! 
moan  annual  temperature  is  20®  8S'  Ueau- 
mur.  Tlie  Avarmest  month  is  October,  | 
the  coolest  January,  though  the  only 
difference  between  them  is  one  degree  i 
Uoaumur.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  i 
coast  tho  variations  become  more  consid¬ 
erable,  as  at  Ste.  Marie  and  St.  Augustin, 
and  though  tho  cold  north-eastern  winds 
prevailing  there  during  tho  r.ainy  season 
produce  nervous  and  rheumatic  affections, 
the  greater  change  is  generally  more ! 
healthy  than  the  regular  damp  hot  .air  of| 
tho  coast ;  .and  it  may  be  with  some  prob- 1 
ability  assumed  that  a  far  more  sanitary  ^ 
climate  would  be  found  further  inland  j 
on  the  mountain  plateaux.  No  .attempt, 
however,  has  yet  been  made  to  carry  tho 
settlements  so  far.  The  prev.ailing  wind ' 
at  Cayenne  is  the  north-east  tr.ade,  which, 
from  Juuo  to  November,  turns  more  to 
the  cast.  South  and  westerly  winds  are  ' 


extremely  rare,  and  calms  are  also  excep¬ 
tional.  With  reference  to  the  nainfall, 
Professor  Dove  writes :  “  Th.at  the  relative 
humidity  must  be  nnnsnal  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  .an 
electrical  experiment  liere,  and  the  amount 
of  rain  is  shown  by  Admiral  Poussin’s  let¬ 
ter  of  February  twenty-eighth,  1820,  in 
which  lie  informs  us  that  on  tho  island  of 
Cayenne,  from  the  first  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  January,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  th.at  ho  himself 
caught  ten  and  a  quarter  inches  in  a  cask 
he  placed  in  the  center  of  the  court-yard 
for  ten  hours.  If  remarkable  ch.ange  of 
temperature  and  humidity  are  especially 
dangerous  in  certain  disease.s,  tho  clim.tto 
of  Cayenne  supplies  the  proof  that  an  un¬ 
interrupted  damp  heat  has  tho  seeds  of 
mortality  in  it  for  constitutions  accus¬ 
tomed  to  variations  of  temperature,  and 
the  most  powoidul  must  soon  succumb. 
Transportation  to  such  places  is  converted 
of  itself  into  life-punishment.” 

With  such  unfavorable  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  tho  colony  can  never  hope  to  be¬ 
come  flourishing,  oven  if  tho  administra¬ 
tion  were  conducted  with  grc.ater  care. 
Ileuce  wo  can  not  feel  snrpri.sed  that  the 
condition  of  the  colony  has  not  improved 
during  late  years,  in  which  the  French 
government  h.ad  recourse  to  now  meas¬ 
ures.  These  consist,  as  all  our  readers 
well  know,  in  the  deportation  of  ordinary 
criminals,  ahd  specially  of  ])er.sons  politi¬ 
cally  compromised,  to  Guyana.  Tho  de¬ 
crees  of  December  eighth,  1851,  and 
March  fifth,  1852,  wliich  condemned  all 
members  of  secret  societies,  and  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  December  eineutes,  to  trans¬ 
portation  to  Algeria  or  Guyana,  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  on  March  twenty-seventh,  1852, 
by  another  decree,  by  which  Cayenne 
was  indicated  as  tho  sqjoum  of  convicts 
and  galley-slaves,  and  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  of  tho  penal  colony  won* 
settled.  Among  other  things,  wo  read 
in  it  that  the  convicts  should  bo  employed 
in  agricnltur.al  works,  wood-felling,  and 
other  nseful  occupation  ;  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  they  should  be 
permitted  to  work  for  the  free  colonists, 
and  even  be  permitted  to  obtain  conces¬ 
sions  of  land  on  their  own  account,  Avhich 
Avould  become  definitive  at  tho  end  of  ten 
years’  occupancy.  So  soon  as  a  convict 
secured  a  concession,  his  fomily  Avould  Iw 
permitted  to  follow  him  to  tho  colony. 
If  ho  were  only  compelled  to  eight  yoara’ 
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pen-il  servitude,  he  would  be  oblijred  to 
remain  there  other  eij^ht  years  after  his 
time  was  up ;  but  if  his  punishment  ex¬ 
ceeded  eight  years,  he  must  never  quit 
the  colony  again.  As  early  as  May  thirty- 
first  the  first  vessel  left  Brest  with  two 
hundred  a»id  ninety-eight  common  crim¬ 
inals  and  three  political  convicts,  and  was 
followed  in  the  same  yc.ar  by  five  other 
vessels.  By  the  beginning  of  1857,  at 
least  seven  thousand  convicts  had  been 
hinded  at  Cayenne.  We  have  no  official 
reports  of  the  number  sent  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  but  we  know  that,  owing  to 
the  precautionary  measures  taken  in  1858, 
and  especially  during  the  ministry  of  Gen-  i 
er.al  I’Espijiasse,  it  incre.ased  so  greatly 
that  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  number 
of  men  transported  to  Cayenne  at  ten 
thousand. 

At  the  outset  all  these  wretched  beings 
were  landed  on  the  He  Royale,  the  largest 
of  the  lies  du  S.alut,  in  order  to  be  event¬ 
ually  removed  to  the  establishments  on 
the  other  islands  and  the  mainland.  This 
island  is  about  a  thousand  metres  in 
length,  and  consists  of  two  small  hillocks, 
connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  On  one 
of  these  is  a  fortified  barrack  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  soldiers ;  on  the  other  arc 
the  buildings  intended  for  the  convicts — 
wooden  huts,  each  containing  forty  prison- 
cells,  magazines,  hospitals,  work  shops, 
chapels,  etc.,  calculated  for  about  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners.  These  buildings  are 
principally  the  work  of  the  convicts  them- 
selvc.s,  and  they  were  also  employed  in 
cutting  down  the  forests  on  the  island, 
making  roads  and  wells,  planting  gar¬ 
dens,  etc. 

The  adjoining  St.  Joseph  island  was  at 
first  set  apart  for  political  prisonei-s,  but  | 
in  January,  1855,  owing  to  some  disturlv  i 
ances,  they  were  transferred  to  the  He  du  j 
Diablc.  Since  then  St.  Joseph  h.as  been 
inhabited  by  some  five  hundred  men  con¬ 
demned  to  hard  labor,  who  are  princi- 
p:illy  employed  in  digging  out  a  large 
stratum  of  shell,  which  is  converted  into 
lime. 

The  politic.al  prisoners,  or  real  “  u6por-  j 
tes”  on  the  He  du  Diable,  at  fir.st  enjoyed  j 
greater  liberty  than  the  ordinary  crimi-  j 
nals.  They  were  divided  by  companies  ] 
of  eight,  in  small  huts,  which  they  were  j 
permitted  to  fit  up  according  to  their  otvn  ! 
taste,  cultivated  the  ground,  and  reared  ! 
poultry  and  goats.  But  it  was  soon  I 
thought  advisable  to  give  them  severer 


labor,  and  they  have  since  been  employed 
in  erecting  houses  on  the  islands.  Th.at 
they  are  at  times  treated  precisely  like 
galley-slaves,  forced  to  hard  labor,  flogged, 
tortured,  and  starv'ed,  is  sufficiently  known 
by  the  lettei-s  of  some  of  them,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  vigilance,  escape  from  the  He 
du  Diable  ;  principally,  however,  from  the 
reports  of  tlie  thirty-eight  men  who  es- 
cape<i  a  few  years  back  on  a  r.aft  to  Dutch 
Guyana,  and  thence  to  the  United  States. 
The  French  government  at  th.at  period 
had  no  further  justific.ation  to  offer  than 
that  severer  me.asures  had  been  rendered 
absolutely  nccessjiry  by  the  exalted  .and 
peculiar  character  of  the  so-called  politi¬ 
cals,  who  h.ad  only  given  the  colony  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  sloth  and  uselessness.*  In 
1857  we  find  that  two  hundred  .and  four¬ 
teen  free  persons  and  eleven  hundred  .and 
seventy-six  deported,  were  living  together 
on  those  lies  (In  Saint. 

Of  the  group  of  Hots  do  Rcmire,  only 
La  Mere  and  Le  Pere  are  inh.abited.  The 
former  w:is  the  residence  of  the  volun¬ 
teers,  that  is,  of  those  deportes  who  had 
alre.afly  served  their  time  in  France,  and, 
seduced  by  promises,  consented  to  emi- 
gr.ate  to  Cayenne,  in  order  to  colonize  the 
country.  From  1852  to  1855  they  w.aited 
here  in  vain  for  the  promised  allotments 
of  land,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Pere 
Riiigot  wo  find  th.at  the  great  j)ortion  h.ad 
been  rubbed  out  by  despondency,  despair, 
and  dise.ase.  After,  by  their  help,  a  row 
of  buildings  had  beetj  erected,  and  some 
plant:itions  of  coffee-shrubs  and  cocoa- 
trees  laid  out,  the  remainder  were  re¬ 
moved,  in  1855,  to  the  new  est.ablish- 
ments  on  the  river  La  Comte,  near  Ca¬ 
yenne,  .and  their  place  on  the  island  was 
t:iken  by  six  hundred  galley-slaves.  The 
island  was  also  used  as  a  sanitarium,  as  it 
Ls  considered  the  healthiest  spot  in  Ca¬ 
yenne,  and  has  for  this  purpose  an  hospital 
containing  six  hundred  patients.  Le  Pore 
was  also  inhabited  for  a  time  by  a  number 
of  volunteers,  but  now  there  is  only  a 
pilot  station  upon  it : 

The  oldest  penal  colony  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  Montague  d’Argent,  a  very  irreg¬ 
ularly  formed  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oyapuk,  and  only  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  an  extensive  moniss.  The 
buildings  and  plantations  which  formerly 

•  “  App.  -u  Economiqiic  sur  U  Traasportation  A 
la  Oiiyane  Fran^aige,"  in  t'«>  Reviu  Coloniale,  Nov. 
to  Dec.  18.57,  Jan.  IS' 
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existed  here  were  found  to  be  .almost  do- ' 
sorted  in  1852,  when  the  establishment  1 
was  a<;ain  commenced  :  where  fine  crops 
of  cotton,  urucu,  and  coffee  were  once  ob¬ 
tained,  lianas  and  weeds  of  every  dcscrij)- 
tion  covered  the  ground.  Negroes,  sol¬ 
diers,  and  white  l.aVmrers  were  sent  .at 
once  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
.and  up  to  1855  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  convicts  had  been  brought  under 
shelter  in  a  palis.aded  space  at  the  highest 
j)oint  of  the  peninsutii,  while  on  the  slopes 
a  regular  village  was  built.  Tl)c  adminis- 
tr.ation  also  succeeded  in  forming  new 
plant.ations  of  coffee,  rice,  bananas,  ma¬ 
nioc,  urucu,  and  guava ;  but  the  situation 
proved  so  unhealthy,  that,  in  spite  of  fresh 
cargoes  of  convicts  sent  out  in  1857,  only 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  prisoners  were 
still  .alive.  Since  that  period  no  more 
deportes  have  been  sent  there. 

Nor  were  they  more  successful  further 
up  the  Oyapuk,  on  whose  left  bank  the 
penal  colony  of  St.  Georges  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  April,  1853.  Surrounded  by  low, 
swampy,  alluvial  soil,  and  exposed  to  the 
overflow  of  the  river,  it  is,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  white  man’s  grave. 
All  new  arrivals  died  within  a  few  months, 
and,  after  sevenal  fruitless  attempts,  the 
government  found  themselves  compelled 
to  transfer  the  surviving  Europeans  to  La 
Comte,  leaving  at  St.  Georges  only  a 
number  of  negro  convicts  sent  up  from 
the  Antilles.  They  were  princip.ally  em¬ 
ployed  in  felling  the  mahogany  trees,  for 
which  purpose  a  steam  saw-mill  was  put 
up.  Tlieir  number  at  the  beginning  of 
1857  only  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  That  the  government  could  se¬ 
lect  such  a  pestilential  spot  for  a  penal 
colony  supplies  the  clearest  proof  that 
they  only  regarded  police  security,  but 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  life 
and  health  of  the  transported  prisoners. 

Since  1854,  the  great  majority  of  the 
convicts  have  been  taken  to  La  Comte. 
In  order  to  effect  their  purpose  more 
speedily,  portable  huts  were  first  em¬ 
ployed,  whoso  place  has  been  gradually 
taken  by  definitive  buildings.  The  river 
is  connected  with  the  Cayenne  ro.ads  by 
the  ch.annel  Tour  do  I’lle,  thus  affording 
easy  communication  with  the  chief  town 
of  the  colony,  and  is  navigable  for  steam¬ 
ers  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  horse 
power  for  twelve  le.agues.  Its  banks  grad- 
u.ally  rise  from  the  mouth  to  the  interior, 
and  hence  are  more  exposed  to  the  bene¬ 


ficent  east  wind,  th.at  is,  the  low  coast; 
and  some  of  the  hills,  indeed,  suffer  less 
than  the  others  from  the  fever-laden  ox- 
halations  of  the  mor.a«3es.  After  the  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  arr.angements  had  been 
made  by  the  volunteers  from  La  Mere, 
the  first  transport  of  five  hundred  pri.son- 
ers  condemned  to  hard  labor  W’as  sent  to 
the  Corsa-hill  in  November,  1854  ;  and 
1  the  settlement  of  8te.  Marie  has  since 
I  grown  up  there. 

I  At  the  same  time  the  little  colony  of 
!  St.  Louis  was  established,  with  one  hun- 
j  dred  prisoners  condemned  to  hard  labor, 

I  close  to  Ste.  Marie,  .and  the  larger  settle- 
;  ment  of  St.  Augustin,  founded  on  the  site 
j  of  Power  village.  The  latter  was,  at  first, 

I  exclusively  intended  for  the  liberated  con- 
I  victs  who  have  served  their  time,  are  re- 
I  markable  for  their  regukir  and  proper  be- 
I  havior,  and  who  take  part  at  the  public 
I  works,  for  a  small  wage,  under  const.ant 
1  inspection.  After  a  portion  of  these,  how- 
j  ever,  had  been  carried  back  to  France, 

I  and  a  part  destroyed  by  yellow  fever,  the 
]  remnant  of  seventy  jiersons  were  carried 
j  to  the  adjacent  Mont  Joly,  .and  their  place 
,  was  taken  by  galley-slaves,  whose  num¬ 
ber,  in  February,  1857,  amounted  to  three 
i  hundred  .and  sixty-three.  In  1858,  meas- 
I  tires  were  taken  to  enlarge  the  settlement 
I  in  La  Comte,  by  the  jiurchase  of  several 
I  farms,  but  the  yellow  fever  broke  out, 
and  stopped  the  works  for  a  considerable 

fieriod.  The  establishment  at  St.  Philippe 
lad  progressed  so  far  that,  in  1857,  one 
,  hundred  and  one  convicts,  all  daimcrouH 
i  criminals,  were  removed  there.  At  the 
j  present  time  it  is  probable  that  it  h.as 
;  been  deserted  ag.ain,  as  is  the  case  with 
St.  Louis.  In  addition  to  .agriculture,  the 
1  persons  tr.ansported  to  La  Comte  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  felling  valuable  trees ;  in  the 
■  manufacture  of  bricks,  which  is  carried  on 
'  to  a  conslder.ablo  extent ;  and  in  works  on 
!  the  river,  to  fiicillt.ate  the  communication 
j  between  the  settlement  and  Cayenne. 

I  A  number  of  the  most  dangerous  critn- 
,  in.al3  are  kept  on  board  what  are  termed 
the  “  penitenciers  flotlants,”  or  vessels 
principally  employed  for  harbor  works  in 
the  Cayenne  ro.ads.  The  first  ship  of  this 
;  description  was  the  Gardien,  with  one 
;  hundred  and  fifty  convicts ;  it  was  soon 
'  followed  by  the  Castor,  with  seventy ; 
which,  since  1857,  has  maintained  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  lies  du  Saint  and 
the  wood  village  of  Trois  Corbets,  where 
one  hundred  prisoners  are  employed  in 
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preparing  fire-wood  ;  lately,  the  Proser¬ 
pine  has  been  added,  with  two  hundred 
and  sixty  prisoners.  In  addition,  there 
are  a  few  liberated  men,  employed  by  pri¬ 
vate  persons  in  Cayenne,  or  at  the  model 
garden  of  Baduel.  In  the  first  months  of 
1857,  of  the  six  thons:uid  nine  hundred 
convicts  landed  up  to  that  time  in  Ca¬ 
yenne,  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
W'ere  still  living. 

Owing  to  the  great  mortality  of  the 
deportes,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  fiict  that  their  labor  is  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  on  public  works,  it  can  not  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  deportation  has  materially 
benefited  the  colony.  In  fact,  not  only 
the  population,  but  also  the  productive- 


nes-s  has  sunk  during  the  last  ye.irs.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  reports  published 
six  years  ago,  the  colony  li.ad,  in  1844, 
19,800;  in  1853,  10,817;  and,  in  1854, 
16,741  inhabitants.  The  value  of  the  e,\- 
ports  and  imjiorts,  which  amounted  in 
1853  to  7,411,858  fVancs,  had  sunk  in  the 
next  year  by  nearly  400,000  francs.  As 
to  the  condition  of  the  8cver.al  articles  of 
production,  a  report  of  Mileyron,  agent- 
general  for  the  agriculture  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Guyana,  6U])plies  the  best  account. 
This  report  was  attached  to  articles  sent 
from  Guyana  to  the  exhibition  of  F rench 
colonial  produce  at  Paris  in  1857,  and  will 
be  found  printed  in  the  Revue  Coloniale 
for  September  of  the  same  year. 


From  the  North  Brltlih  Qerlew. 

DR.  KRAPF’S  TRAVELS  IN  EASTERN  AFRICA.* 


If  wo  take  up  a  map  of  Africa,  publish¬ 
ed  before  the  accession  of  her  Majesty  to 
the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  .ami  com¬ 
pare  it  with  one  of  the  jirosent  day,  we 
are  sure  to  be  struck  with  the  different 
aspect  it  offers  to  its  more  recent  com¬ 
panion.  In  the  latter,  the  coa-st-line  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  a  mass  of  names  of  native 
towns,  villages,  and  markets,  which  re¬ 
place  the  naked  outline  of  the  former ; 
whilst  in  the  interior,  deserts  become  fer¬ 
tile  wildernesses,  and  mountain  ranges  are 
supplanted  by  lake-regions,  only  to  be 
excelled  by  those  of  America.  In  no  por¬ 
tion  of  the  maps  of  Africa,  which  in  boy¬ 
hood  were  placed  in  our  hands,  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  that  which  deline¬ 
ated  the  countries  south  of  the  so-called 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  and  of  that  por¬ 
tion  none  w.as  so  destitute  of  names  as  the 
large  tract  which  stretches  from  the  coun- 


•  Tfatfth,  Retearche*,  and  Mixuonary  TAtbor* 
duriny  an  EiglUeen  Years’  Residence  in  Eastern 
Africa,  He.  Bj  tho  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Liwia  Kbapv. 
Wllh  a  Concise  Account  of  Gen^traphical  Resenreh- 
oa  in  E;tstem  Africa.  Bj  E.  G.  Rave.nstkin.  Lon¬ 
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try  of  the  Adal  to  Mozambique,  and  is 
sultject  to  the  Imam  of  Zanzibar. 

It  w.'Ls  owing,  in  some  me.asure,  to  this 
•absence  of  names  in  the  map  of  Africa  of 
that  period,  that  we  arc  indebted  for  this 
interesting  narr.ative  of  3Iis.sionary  Tra¬ 
vels  of  Dr.  Kr.apf,  who,  during  an  eighteen 
ye.ars’  residence  on  the  eastern  co:ist  of 
AfritMi,  has  been  the  means  of  ailding  con¬ 
siderably  to  our  geographical  knowledge 
of  those  regions,  no  less  th.an  to  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  languages,  religion, 
manners  and  customs,  and  resources  of 
the  independent  tribes  which  form  its 
population. 

The  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tubingen,  Dr.  Kv.aj)f  early  evinced  an 
ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  and  a  some- 
wh.at  morbid  temperament,  more  of  fear 
and  dre.ad  than  of  love,  gave  his  mind  its 
first  and  strong  religious  bias.  He  tells 
us  himself : 

“  My  father,  whose  circum-stances  were  easy, 
followed  farming,  and  lived  in  the  village  of 
Dcrendingen,  near  Tubingen,  where  I  was  born, 
on  tho  eleventh  of  January,  1810,  and  baptized 
I  by  the  name  of  Ludwig,  tho  wrestler — no  inapt 
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appellation  for  one  who  was  destined  to  become 
a  soldier  of  the  cro.<«.  Many  were  my  providen¬ 
tial  escapes  in  cliildhoo<l  from  dangers  which 
beset  my  path,  from  falling  into  the  mill-stream 
which  flowed  through  the  village,  from  acci¬ 
dents  with  fire-arms,  or  falls  from  trees  in  the 
eager  pursuit  of  birds’  nests.  The  inborn 
evil  nature  of  the  child  was  somewhat  held  in 
check  by  a  nervou.--.  susceptibility,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  dread  I  experienced  in  witnessing  the 
contc.st  of  the  elcment.s  in  storms,  or  which 
shook  my  frame  at  the  sight  of  the  dead  at  the 
grave,  or  even  when  reading  or  listening  to  the 
narrative  of  the  torments  of  the  wicke<l  in  hell. 
On  those  occasions  I  secretly  vowed  to  lead  a 
pious  life  for  the  future,  though,  childlike,  I 
soon  forgot  the  promise  when  the  exciting 
cause  had  passed  away,  as  is  ever  the  case 
throughout  life  with  the  natural,  imregenerated 
heart  of  man.  Thas,  but  for  an  apparently 
trivial  event  in  my  boyhood,  though  in  it  I 
gratefully  recognize  the  hand  of  the  great 
'I'eacher,  the  evil  of  my  nature  Tnight  have 
choked  the  good  see<l  with  its  tares,  or  destroy¬ 
ed  it  altogether.” 

That  ev'cnt  was  a  brutal  assatilt  by  a 
neighbor,  who,  mistaking  the  lad  for  an¬ 
other  who  h.ad  given  him  oflTonse,  nearly 
murdered  the  child  in  the  heat  of  passiofn 
An  illness  of  six  months’  dunation  follow¬ 
ed,  and  to  that  bed  of  sickne.ss  our  mis¬ 
sionary  ascribes  the  incipient  awakening 
of  his  heart  to  its  best  and  truest  interests. 
Ilis  hours  w'ere  sj>ent  in  reading  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  and,  soothed  by  the  care  and 
aATcction  of  two  true-hearted  women,  his 
mother  and  sister,  of  whom  wo  have  but 
.an  occSwion.al  glirnpsg  in  the  autobiogr<a- 
phical  sketch  of  his  boyhood,  with  wdiich 
the  work  opens.  His  greatest  delight 
was  in  those  portions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  which  recorded  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
Creator,  originating  an  earnest  desire  that 
he  “  too  might  be  permitted  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  Most  High,  even  as  did 
the  prophets  and  apostles  of  old.”  In  the 
autumn  of  1822,  during  the  period  of  his 
convalescence,  he  sj)ent  much  of  his  time 
ill  the  harvest-fields  amongst  the  thrm- 
laborers,  and  to  them  he  would  relate 
such  Bible  stories  .as  had  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  his  boyish  im.agination ;  and  so 
earnestly  .and  vividly  diil  he  do  this,  th.at 
more  than  one  of  the  men  w’ould  say  to 
his  fiither,  “  3Iark  my  words :  Ludwig 
will  be  a  parson,”  In  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year,  his  sister  had  to  visit 
Tiibingen  to  buy  a  now  almanac,  and, 
mistaking  the  house  of  the  widow  of  a 
former  vicar  for  that  of  the  bookbinder  to 
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which  she  had  been  directed,  she  entered 
into  a  long  discourse  with  that  lady,  who 
treated  her  with  much  kindness  and  afta- 
bility,  inquiring  .after  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  .and  eliciting  from  her  that  her 
youngest  brother,  Lewis,  w.as  clever  at 
figures  ;  upon  which  the  widow  e.xpressed 
a  desire  to  see  the  lad,  and  to  promote 
his  welfare,  suggesting  th.at  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  grammar  school,  ainl  after¬ 
wards  to  college.  To  this  lady’s  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  to  the  zeal  .and  .attection  of  his 
noble-hearted  sister,  it  was  owing  that, 
instead  of  following  the  plow,  the  boy  was 
sent  to  the  An.atoli.an  school  .at  Tubingen, 
.and  showing  considcnable  .ability,  soon  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  with  his  tc.achers,  and 
gr.adu.ally  rose  to  the  head  of  his  class ; 
and  so  on,  till  he  reached  the  fifth  and 
highest  form,  when  he  a<lded  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hebrew  to  that  of  the  languages 
of  cla.ssic.al  .antiquity,  and  those  of  Italy 
.and  France,  which  he  h.ad  alre.ady  studied 
along  with  his  own  native  German.  At 
first  the  early  morning  alw.ays  found  him 
on  the  road  from  home — a  dist.ance  of 
some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  town  — 
with  satchel  on  his  back,  in  which,  beside 
his  books,  were  a  bottle  of  .sweet  must  and 
a  gre.at  hunch  of  bre.ad,  to  constitute  an 
(d  frewo  mid-day  me.al,  and  which  he 
“  quickly  swallowed,  between  twelve  and 
one  o’clock,  under  the  willows  on  the 
b.aiiks  of  the  Neckar,  in  order  more 
leisurely  to  devour  his  Latin  Grammar 
and  Scheller’s  Vocabulary,  which  he  soon 
learnt  bv  heart and  thus  in  boyhood, 
almost  intuitively  ac(iuired  a  method  of 
leaniing  languages,  which,  in  bis  mission¬ 
ary  life,  was  mo.st  serviceable  to  him. 

Whilst  yet  on  the  fourth  form,  the  rec¬ 
tor  re.ad  to  the  whole  school  an  ess.ay 
upon  the  results  of  missionary  labor  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  The  re.ad- 
ing  struck  a  kindred  chord  in  the  soul 
of  the  future  missionary.  A  still  small 
voice  asked :  “  Why  not  become  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  go  and  convert  the  hea¬ 
then?”  The  Easter  holid.ays  of  1825 
were  at  hand ;  and  as  the  boy  walked 
homewards  to  Derendingcn,  the  thought 
arose  in  his  mind  with  the  force  of  a  com¬ 
mand,  “to  go  to  B.xsel  and  announce  him¬ 
self  willing  to  devote  his  life  to  the  labors 
of  a  missionary.”  His  future  c.areer  was 
fixed ;  .and  ag.ain  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
two  true-hearted  women  upholding  and 
[  strengthening  the  boy’s  resolve,  furnishing 
1  him  with  the  means,  and  a  letter  to  Mission- 
15 
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ary  Inspector  Blunhardt,  a  former  vicar 
of  their  own  vilhjie.  The  jonniey  from 
Derendingen  to  Basel,  by  way  of  Shalf- 
hausen,  and  back  throngli  Freiburg,  alto¬ 
gether  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
was  performed  on  foot  —  no  small  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  zeal  and  determination  of 
purpose  in  a  boy-missionary  of  fifteen. 

But  even  earlier  the  idea  of  Afric.an 
travel  had  become  familiar  to  the  boy’s 
mind.  He  was  still  on  the  lowest  form 
in  the  lower  school,  when  his  father  sent 
him  an  atlas  of  maps,  and,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  just  at  the  moment  th.at  a 
bookseller  in  the  town  had  lent  him  an 
odd  volume  of  Bruce’s  Travels  in  Abes- 
sinia,  which  had  fascinated  his  boyish 
imagination  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
hyenas.  With  the  natunal  eagerness  of  a 
young  and  inquiring  mind,  he  at  once 
turned  to  the  map  of  Africa  to  trace  the 
scene  of  the  traveler’s  adventures,  and,  to 
his  astonishment,  found  but  few  names 
in  the  districts  of  Adal  and  Somali  upon 
the  map.  “  Is  there,  then,  so  great  a 
desert  yonder,”  was  his  first  exclamation, 

which  is  still  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
.any  European  ?”  —  a  curious  thought  to 
have  been  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a 
child,  who,  in  manhood,  was  to  be  the 
means  of  expanding  the  knowledge  of 
those  very  regions  of  which  then  so  little 
was  known. 

His  visit  to  Basel  led  to  a  rejection  of 
his  sen-ices  for  a  time,  but  accompanied 
by  the  prospect  of  future  employment, 
when  he  should  have  fitted  himself  for  the 
missionary  calling  by  self-imposed  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  a  long  course  of  ]jrepar.atory 
study  at  the  Missionary  Institute.  At 
length,  in  Febniary,  1837,  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  %  the  English  Church  Missio?iary  So¬ 
ciety,  .and  set  out  on  his  long  and  difficult 
journey  to  Abessini.a,  the  land  of  his 
youthful  dreams  and  aspirations.  “  Yet,” 
he  adds,  “  it  was  not  without  te.ars  at 
parting,  and  M'ith  fear  and  trembling,  that 
I  took  up  my  pilgrim’s  staff,  and  bid  .adieu 
to  my  dear  friends  and  to  the  home  of 
my  childhood.” 

After  a  short  residence  at  Adowa  with 
the  Protestant  missionaries  at  the  court 
of  ITjie,  the  Abessini.an  Regent  of  Tigre, 
where  they  were  at  first  well  received,  he 
and  his  companions  were  forced  to  retire, 
through  the  intrigues  of  sonie  P>ench 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  managed  to 
poison  the  black  prince’s  mind  against  tlie 
English,  by  alleging  that  the  excavations 


they  were  making  for  the  foundations  ef 
a  missionary  house  were,  in  fivet,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  tunnel  by  means  of  which 
English  troops  were  to  be  smuggled  in  to 
I  conquer  Abessinia.  It  is  not  very  likely 
I  that  Ubie,  who  apj)ears  to  h.ave  been  a 
!  shrewd  .and  sensible  man,  should  have 
I  been  duped  by  such  a  representation.  It 
j  is  far  more  probable  that  he  w.as  compell- 
j  ed  by  his  wily  new  friends,  backed  by  his 
own  priesthood,  to  whom  the  I’rotest.ant 
mission  was  dist.a.steful,  to  m.ake  choice 
between  the  friendship  of  France  or 
I  Engl.and,  betw-een  that  of  a  country  seok- 
j  ing  by  every  me.ans  in  its  power  to  con- 
I  ciliate  the  native  princes  of  Africa,  with 
I  the  sinister  intention  of  ultimately  found- 
{  ing  in  th.at  continent  a  French  equivalent 
j  to  British  India,  or  of  one  whoso  only 
I  object  w.as  the  <lisiiiterested  purpo.se  of 
I  spre.ading  the  Cospol  .and  distributing  the 
I  Bible  amongst  the  ^Ionophy.site  Christians 
I  of  an  expiring  branch  of  Christ’s  Church. 

!  No  doubt  French  gold  was  not  wanting, 

!  .as,  in  the  end,  France  acquired  the  port 
'  of  Zula,  to  the  south  of  M.assow.a,  in  the 
Red  Sea. 

I 

“  It  is,”  says  Mr.  Rnvenstein,  “  the  avowe<l 
design  of  France  to  found  in  the  Fjistern  Sea  an 
I  empire  to  rival  if  not  to  eclipse  British  India,  of 
I  which  empire  Madagascar  is  to  be  the  center. 

I  Hence,  notwithstanding  that  engineers  of  emin¬ 
ence  have  pronounced  against  the  practicability 
of  such  a  canal  as  that  of  Suez,  the  cnterpri.-:e  is 
I  being  persevered  in  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Government,  or  rather  the  isthmus 
■  has  been  occupied  within  the  last  few  weeks  by 
a  party  of  armed  omriem.  Across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  leads  the  shortest  route  from  Southern 
{  France  to  Madaga.scar  and  India ;  its  posses- 
1  sion  by  a  power  desirous  to  extend  her  domin- 
j  ions  in  that  quarter,  and  capable  of  availing 
1  herself  of  its  advantages,  would  therefore  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
i  isthmus  l)eing  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  of 
Egy])t,  would  not  deter  France  from  occupying 
]  it ;  for  scruple.s  of  conscience  arc  not  allowed 
I  by  that  nation  to  interfere  with  political  ‘ideas.’ 
i  Zula  ha.S  been  chosen  as  the  second  station  on 
the  route  to  Madagascar,  and  while  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Suez  may  at  will  furnish  a  pretext  for 
:  seizing  upon  Egypt,  that  of  Zula  may  open 
Abessinia  to  French  conquest 
j  “  Fortunately  there  is  a  power  which  can  put 
I  a  veto  upon  those  plans  of  aggrandisement 
i  in  North-Eastern  Africa,  and  that  power  is 
Great  Britain.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Perim,  and 
Aden,  form  a  magnificent  line  of  military  and 
j  naval  stations  on  the  route  to  India,  andjK-rfect- 
I  ly-  command  it ;  and  Perim,  though  at  present 
only  destined  to  bear  a  lighthouse,  properly  for¬ 
tified,  would  command  the  entrance  of  the  Bed 
Sea  even  more  effectually  than  Gibraltar  does 
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that  of  the  MeditcrT.mcan.  Therefore,  only 
after  having  converted  the  last  three  into  French 
strongholds,  an<l  thus  striking  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  could 
France  ever  hope  to  carry  out  her  designs." 

’Whatever  m.ay  have  been  the  true 
causes  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant 
iiiission.aries  from  the  territories  of  the 
ruler  of  Tigre,  it  is  chiefly  to  it  that  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Gal- 
la,  whose  conversion  to  Christianity  Dr. 
Krapf  looks  upon  as  the  future  and  surest 
means  of  spreading  the  (iospel  throughout 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Driven  from  Adowa 
in  March,  18.38,  the  throe  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  re.ached  Massawa  in  .safety — the 
two  senior,  Messrs.  Iscnberg  and  Blum- 
hardt,  proceediiig  thence  to  Cairo  to 
aw.ait  orders  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  as  to  the  field 
of  their  future  labors  ;  whilst  Dr.  Krapf, 
full  of  zeal,  and  with  a  fixed  purpose  not 
to  give  up  Abessinia  entirely  to  the  Ko- 
inan  Catholic  missionaries,  determined  to 
jtenetrate  into  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Shoa,  whose  friendly  ruler  our  old  ac- 
(|uaintancc,  Sahela  Selassie,  introduced  to 
us  years  ago  by  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris, 
h.ad  formerly  sent  a  mess.age  to  missionary’ 
Isenberg,  inviting  him  to  visit  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Having  reached  Mokha,  on  his 
w.av  to  Tajurra  on  the  Adal  co.ast,  the 
proper  landing-jd.ace  for  penetrating  into 
Shoa,  he  was  ^ken  so  seriously  ill  as  to 
he  compelled  to  return  to  Cairo ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  sjning  of  the  next  year 
that,  in  company  with  his  friend  Isenberg, 
he  at  length  reacheil  Tajurra.  The  old 
Sult.an,  who  affects  to  be  the  king  of  all 
the  Ad.al  tribes,  gave  them  permission  to 
land.  The  Ad.al  call  themselves  in  their 
own  language  Afer,  and  hence  Dr.  Krapf 
seeks  to  identify  their  country  Avith  the 
•  )phir  of  the  Bible  :  “  Th.at  the  Ophir  of 
the  Bible  is  to  bo  sought  for  on  the  ea.st- 
ern  coast  of  Africa,  is  evident  from  two 
circumstances.  One  i.s,  that  right  oj)j>os- 
ite  to  Arabia  Felix  there  is  a  people  who 
call  themselves  Afer,  and  called  by  others 
.Vdals  .and  Danakil  from  their  chief  tribe 
.Vd  Alii,  but  whose  designation  in  their 
own  language  Ls  Afer.  In  the  second 
pl.ace,  it  must  be  considered  that  Ophir, 
beyond  a  doubt,  means  gold-rlust;  for,  in 
•lob  28  :  6,  the  words  ‘dust  of  gold  ’  in 
Hebrew  are  ‘Ophirot  Sahab.’  Hence,  by 
.‘a.sy  transition,  the  word  Ophir  was  made 
to  comprise  two  things,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  of  a  substance ;  and  the  Land 


of  the  Afer  was  simply  the  land  where 
Afer  Sahab,  gold-dust,  was  found.” 

Our  missionary  was  detained  four  weeks 
at  Tajurra  in  making  the  neces.sary  pre- 
panations  for  his  journey  into  that  land 
which,  he  says,  he  “  had  found  so  barren 
and  empty  in  the  map  In  his  boyhood.” 
The  Adal  desert  of  the  maps  is  a  wilder¬ 
ness  Avith  elephants,  gazelles,  and  ostriches 
amongst  its  wild  animals,  but  badly  Avater- 
ed,  and  hence  little  visited  by  man  ;  and 
.as  our  travelers  approached  the  river 
IlaAvash,  and  c.amped  out  for  the  night  in 
the  open  .air,  a  hyena  glided  so  near  their 
rcsting-j>l.aco,  that  they  might  have  gr.asp- 
ed  it  Avitli  their  hands.  The  plate  which 
illustrates  the  pa.ssage  of  this  river,  is  the 
pictorial  representation  of  a  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile  country,  Avhich  the  old  maj)s  have 
represented  as  a  desert  waste,  .and  the 
broad  river  .and  old  timber  trees  are  Avor- 
thy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Wilson  or  a  Gains¬ 
borough. 

Dr.  Krapf  and  his  companion,  Isenberg, 
Avere  at  first  Avell  received  by  the  ruler  of 
the  Shoans ;  but  Sahela  Selassie  Avas  a 
man  of  progress,  and  took  more  delight 
in  watching  the  operations  of  the  artis.ans,’ 
gun-makers,  smiths,  .and  Ave.avers,  than  in 
listening  to  the  polemics  of  the  mission- 
.aric.s.  ^V’e  know  of  old  th.at  Africa  Avas 
the  hand  of  dre.am.s,  and  so  it  is  still.  The 
father  of  Sahela  Scl.assie  h.ad  had  a  dream, 
Avhen  his  son  AV’as  yet  a  boy,  that  Avhen 
he  should  come  to  the  throne  Europeans 
would  .arrive  and  teach  the  Sho.ans  .all 
arts  and  knoAvledge.  The  dream  seemed 
about  to  be  realized.  Since  1835,  Combes 
.and  Taniisier,  Martin,  Dnfey,  Isenberg 
.and  Krapf,  Rochet,  Airston,  Beke,  and 
Harris,  had  all  visited  Ankober  and  An- 
golala  in  quick  succession.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  mission, 
Avith  the  King’s  sanction,  .at  the  for¬ 
mer  pl.ace,  missionary  Isenberg  returned 
to  Europe,  leaving  Dr.  Kr.apf  the  only 
Prote.st.ant  missionary  in  the  Avhole  of 
Abessinia ;  but  before  his  departure,  M. 
Rochet,  a  French  agent,  h.ad  arriv’od  at 
Ankober,  bringing  Avith  him  a  poAvder- 
mill  and  other  valu.able  j^resents,  things 
which  could  not  fail  to  find  more  favor  in 
the  sight  of  his  half-savage  majesty  th.an 
the  dispei’sion  of  the  Scrij)tures  by  those 
Avhorn,  as  a  Coptic  Christian,  he  could 
but  look  upon  as  sectarian  miasionaries. 
French  influence  Av.as  then  already  gain¬ 
ing  the  ascendency  in  Abe.ssini.a,  and  the 
policy  of  Louis  Philippe  has  been  careful- 
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ly  followed  up  by  bis  successor.  As  far 
back  as  1835,  M.  Combes  purchased  of 
the  Ilegent  of  Tigre  the  Turkish  port  of 
A  t  for  three  hundred  pounds,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  that  of  Zula,  though  Ubie  had 
never  held  the  slightest  authority  at 
either,  and  France  was  .at  amity  with 
Turkey,  to  whom  they  belonged.  It  was, 
however,  the  small  end  of  the  W’edge  for 
Fnance,  and  she  has  never  ceased  driving 
it  home  since  then.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Times,  writing  from  Aden  under  d.ate 
of  the  eighteenth  of  April  last,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  increased  activity  of  the 
French  in  the  Red  Sea.  lie  says:  “  By 
advices  just  received,  I  understand  that  a 
French  steamboat,  laden  with  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  forming  a  new  settlement,  had 
reached  La  Reunion,  and  a  steam  frigate 
was  expected  to  join  her  in  a  few  days. 
The  destination  of  these  two  vessels  is 
avowed  to  be  Adulis,  on  the  coast  of 
Abessinia,  though  there  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  the  island  of  DLssee  will  be  the 
first  point  in  the  Red  Sea  occupied  by 
our  allies.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  reasons  tvhich  will  be  advanced  for 
this  new  move  on  the  part  of  France  in 
this  region.  As  a  counterpart  to  wh.at  is 
going  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  the  tableau  will  in  all  probability 
represent  Dissee  and  Adulis  as  the  slopes 
of  the  Alps ;  the  rebel  Dejai  Xagoosi  will 
stand  in  the  place  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  forty  families  of 
poor  fishermen,  who  at  present  occupy 
the  island  of  Dissee,  will  answer  well 
enough  for  the  votes  of  Nice  and  Savoy.” 

More  recently  still,  news  has  reached 
England  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Plowden, 
Her  Majesty’s  Consul  in  Abessinia,  from 
w'ounds  received  in  an  attack  made  upon 
him  by  one  of  the  chiefs  under  this  very 
Xagoosi,  whom  the  French  are  uphold¬ 
ing  in  Tigre,  while  he  was  traveling 
through  that  province  on  his  way  from 
Gondar  to  Mjtssowa.  Ilis  loss  can  not 
e.a8ily  be  supplied,  and  his  memory  is  en¬ 
deared  to  all  travelers  who  have  visited 
irpj>er  Egypt  and  Abessinia,  since  he  has 
held  the  appointment,  by  his  numerous 
acts  of  courtesy  and  unbounded  hospi¬ 
tality. 

This  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
France  has  been  called  into  being  by  the 
favor  shown  by  Kasai,  or  King  Theo- 
dorus,  to  Prote8t.ants,  and  the  English  in 
particular,  in  which  he  is  upheld  by  the 
Abuna,  the  Coptic  Archbishop,  at  whose 


instigation  all  the  Roman  Catholic  mis 
sionaries  h.avo  been  expelled  from  Abes¬ 
sinia,  and  who  had  to  settle  an  old  score 
with  them  for  the  part  they  played  in  the 
controversy  .about  the  three  birtlis  of 
Christ — tho  Abuna’s  party,  the  believers 
in  the  two  births  only,  having  been  e.\- 
pelled  by  Sahela  Selassie. 

“  In  a  general  way,  the  .\bcssini.ana  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  chief  truths  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  Trinity,  and  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God ;  with  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and  his 
redemption  by  Christ;  with  tho  Holy  Ghost, 
the  angels,  the  church,  the  sacraments,  the  resur¬ 
rection,  and  the  last  judgment ;  with  rcwarils 
and  puni.shments,  and  everlasting  life  and  tor¬ 
ment  But  all  the.se  articles  arc  so  blende<l 
with  and  obscured  by  merely  human  notions, 
that  they  exert  little  influence  on  the  heart  and 
life.  The  mediatorial  function  of  Christ,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  darkened  and  limited  by  a  belief  in 
the  many  saints  who,  as  in  the  Romish  and 
Greek  Churchc.s,  must  mediate  between  the 
Mediator  and  m,an.  Especially  a  great  of- 
flee  is  assigned  to  the  Virgin,  of  whom  it  is 
maintained  by  many  that  she  died  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  The  Holy  Ghost,  they  consider, 
proceeds  only  from  the  Father,  not  from  tho 
Son,  who,  in  tho  presence  of  the  Father,  rccetles 
into  the  background,  just  as  before  the  Father 
and  the  Son  the  Holy  Ghost  almost  dwindles 
into  nothingness. 

“  As  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures 
of  Christ,  the  Abessinlans  are  extreme  Mono- 
physites ;  for  they  admit  only  one  nature  and 
one  will  in  him.  For  sixty  years  the  Abessin- 
ian  Church  has  been  rent  by  great  controversies 
arising  out  of  the  dogma  of  tho  three  births  of 
Christ,  broached  by  a  monk  of  Gondar,  and 
which  consists  in  the  as.sertion  that  the  bap¬ 
tism,  or  conception  of  Christ  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Jordan,  constifuted  his  third  birth. 
After  a  long  war  with  the  opposite  party,  which 
acknowledges  only  two  births  of  Christ — begot¬ 
ten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  (first  birth. 1 
made  man  (second  birth) — this  doctrine  of  the 
three  births,  which  evidently  harmonizes  with 
the  rigid  Monophytism  of  the  Abe.ssinians,  was 
elevated  into  a  dogma  of  the  national  Church 
by  the  decision  of  tlie  king,  Sahela  Selassie,  who 
received  it  from  a  priest  many  years  before,  and 
a  royal  ordinance  deposed  all  priests  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  three  births.” 

When  Kasai  bec.ame  King  of  Abessinia, 
he  at  once  invaded  Shoa,  and  ni.ade  it 
subject  to  his  rule  and  obedient  to  the 
Abuna;  and  by  this  subjection  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  three  births  was  made  to 
give  way  in  its  turn,  .and  th.at  of  the  two 
births  restored  as  tho  dogma  of  the 
Church. 

Xo  Christi.an  people  are  such  rigid  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  fasts,  and  of  all  tlie  out^ 
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ward  ob.sorvancoa  of  a  severe  ritual,  as 
the  Abessinians  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  im¬ 
morality  is  tlm  order  of  the  day,  and 
even  priests  and  monks  break  the  seventh 
eoiumandmeiit.  Monogamy  is  tbe  rule 
of  the  Church,  but  concubinage  is  habit¬ 
ual  and  general — the  king,  with  his  live 
hundred  wives,  leading  the  way  with  a 
ba«l  example ;  for  whenever  a  beautiful 
woman  was  pointed  out  to  him  he  sent 
for  her.  Indeed,  when  Sahela  Selassie 
entered  into  the  treaty  with  England, 
through  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris,  he  actually 
wished  for  an  English  princess  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  alliance. 

It  was  during  his  three  years’  residence 
at  Ankobar  that  Dr.  Krapf  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  accompanying  Sahela  Se¬ 
lassie  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Galla, 
and  other  tribes  south  of  Shoa.  Bruce 
knew  the  Galla  only  by  name,  whilst  more 
recent  travelers  have  not  hesitated  to  re¬ 
present  them  as  a  kind  of  link  between 
man  and  the  inferior  animals.  Dr.  Krapf 
solves  the  mystery  by  describing  them  as 
he  found  them,  as  one  of  the  finest  of  ^he 
African  races,  strong  and  well-limbed,  and 
of  a  dark  brown  color ;  living  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  country,  with  a  climate  not  surjiassed 
by  that  of  It.aly  or  Greece ;  speaking  a 
language  as  soft  and  musical  as  pure  Tus¬ 
can  ;  cultivating  the  soil,  and  rearing  cat¬ 
tle  ;  extending  from  the  eighth  degree  of 
north  to  the  third  degree  of  south  lati¬ 
tude  ;  and  numbering  from  six  to  eight 
millions. 

They  form  no  remnant  of  .any  degener¬ 
ated  Christian  Church,  as  Dr.  Beke  sur¬ 
mises  ;  but  their  religion,  like  that  of  all 
African  sjivagcs,  is  Ketish,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  a  Su])reme  Being,  whom  they  call 
Heaven,  {Midnnf/if,  Wak^  or  and 

having  a  notion  of  a  future  state.  They 
have  also  an  undefined  idea  of  the  Trinity, 
of  which  Wak  is  the  8ui>reme,  and  Oglle 
a  masculine,  and  Atetie  a  feminine  em¬ 
bodiment  ;  and  the  northern  tribes  hold 
both  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  respect,  not 
working  on  those  days  in  the  fields,  call¬ 
ing  the  first  Satihafa  Kenna,  little  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  Sunday,  Saubata  gitdda,  great¬ 
er  S.abbath.  The  conversion  of  the  Galla 
became  a  favorite  idea  with  Dr.  Krapf, 
and  early  in  1842  he  bid  adieu  to  Anko¬ 
bar,  and  started  upon  his  perilous  under¬ 
taking.  At  first  he  was  well  received, 
but  idtimately  phtndered,  and  driven 
from  the  country  by  Adara  Bille,  a  chief 
of  the  Lagga  Gora,  tribe  of  Wollo-Galla. 


One  c.an  not  but  marvel  at  our  mission¬ 
ary’s  indomitable  courage  and  persever¬ 
ance  dtiring  the  many  trials  and  perils 
which  he  had  to  pass  through,  during  his 
eighteen  years’  residence  amongst  the 
Hametic  tribes  of  E.astern  and  Central 
Africa.  Df.  Krapf  not  only  travels  well, 
but  he  tells  his  tale  with  a  simple  truth, 
ainl  utter  disregard  of  wh.at  his  reader 
may  think  of  the  writer. 

“  lie  has  no  (le.sire  to  shine  as  a  literary  man, 
to  which  he  here  makes  no  pretense ;  and  by 
eschewing  that  plastic  elegance  of  diction,  which 
has  of  late  distinguished  the  writings  of  modem 
travelers,  he  believes  his  narrative  has  gained 
in  accuracy  what  it  thus  lacks  in  word-paint¬ 
ing.” 

His  style  is  forcible  and  clear,  and  his 
narrative  possesst  s  a  vigor  far  suj)erior  to 
that  of  anjr  book  of  recent  missionary 
travels  which  we  have  read,  excepting 
Dr.  Livingstone’s,  and  singularly  enough, 
on  many  accounts,  the  two  works  should 
be  read  together ;  for  both  travelers,  un¬ 
known  to  one  another,  were  nearing  the 
same  point  at  the  same  time — Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  proceeding  from  the  south,  and  Dr. 
Krapf  from  the  north,  towards  Mozam- 
bi(pie,  till,  as  their  maps  prove,  they  had 
approached  each  other  within  five  de¬ 
grees,  the  snuall  section  of  the  coast  not 
visited  by  eitheV  being  confined  within 
ten  and  fifte<‘n  degrees  southern  Latitude. 
The  whole  of  the  volume,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  will  repay  its  perusal : 
but  perhaps  the  most  graphic  portion  is 
the  second  journey  to  Ukambani,  which 
reads  like  an  episode  from  the  adventures 
of  Sinbad,  yet  as  simple  and  painfully  true 
as  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday. 
It  will  do  more  to  dispel  the  errors  of  our 
geographical  knowledge  of  Africa  than 
even  Dr.  Livingstone’s  tr.avels  ;  for  to  the 
missionaries  of  Rabbai  IMjiia,  stationed 
ojiposite  to  the  i.sland  of  ]SIombaz,  of 
whom  Dr.  Krapf  was  the  chief,  ive  are 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  snow- 
o.apped  mountains  of  Equatori.al  Africa, 
and  for  the  earliest  information  of  the 
lake-countries,  since  explored  by  Captain 
Speke  and  M.ajor  Burton.  We  can  not 
close  our  notice  of  these  exploratory  tra¬ 
vels  in  Africa,  without  calling  attention 
to  Mr.  R.avenstein’8  .admirable  sketch  of 
the  recent  geographical  discoveries  con¬ 
nected  with  that  continent  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  which  conveys  the  inform.ation  of 
an  octavo  volume  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages. 
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From  the  London 


BARON  H  U  M  B  0  L 


That  “the  world  does  not  know  its 
best  and  greatest,”  is  a  truth  famili.ar  to 
our  German  neighbors,  no  less  than  to 
ourselves.  We  rarely  do  full  justice  to 
those  with  whom  we  associate,  till  it  is 
a  little  too  late,  and  all  that  remains 
of  the  best  specimens  of  humanity 
is  the  dust  and  ashes  of  their  graves. 
Though  eminent  men  constitute  the  life 
of  a  nation’s  life,  and  often  become  the 
best  benefactors  of  the  age  they  adorn, 
leaving  the  treasure  of  a  honored  mem¬ 
ory  behind  them,  to  awaken,  in  dist.ant 
bosoms,  wh.at  Lord  Karnes  c.alls,  “tlie 
symphatic  emotion  of  virtue ;  ”  yet  by  a 
strange  perversion  of  our  moral  senti¬ 
ments,  we  are  too  much  disposed  to  over¬ 
look  merits  which,  in  our  hearts,  we  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  .and,  at  a  s.afe 
distance,  shall  be  preimred  to  venerjvte 
and  admire. 

As  man  never  acts  without  a  motive, 
such  as  it  is,  there  may  be  some  founda¬ 
tion,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  this  re¬ 
luctant  homage.  It  requires  excellence  to 
appreciate  excellence,  genius  to  estimate 
genius,  and  wisdom  to  discern  those  hid¬ 
den  qu.alitics  in  mankind  which,  like  livers 
flowing  a  long  w.ay  underground,  do  not 
often  disclose  themselves  to  the  light  of 
day.  W e  may  be  too  near  the  st.atue  to 
observe  its  elevation  ;  or  we  may  have  no 
admination  to  spare  fromtlnit  secret  idol  of 
every  man’s  worship,  his  own  dearer  self; 
or  we  are  touched  with  envy  at  the  known 
superiority  of  a  rival  —  weary,  like  the 
Greek  eountryman,  of  always  hetiring 
Aiistides  c.alled  “  the  just or  we  are  too 
eager,  too  absorbed,  too  busy,  or  too  tri¬ 
fling,  to  analyze  another’s  title  to  estinm- 
tion  ;  besides  that  he  may  cross  our  path 
in  too  many  w.ays.  Not  till  they  have  p.as3- 
ed  aw.ay,  .and  Death — which  hightens  the 
lustre  of  all  that  he  touches,  in  the  very 

*  Letter*  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  written 
between  the  ^ear*  IS'iT  and  1858  to  Varnhagen 
Von  Emr ;  together  with  extract*  from  Varnha- 
gen'*  JHarie*,  and  Ijctter*  from  Varnhagen  and 
other*  to  Humboldt.  London :  Trubner  k  Co. 
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moment  of  removing  it — has  m.ade  that 
which  was  beautiful,  pcrm.anent,  by  phu-- 
ing  upon  it  the  seal  of  immortality,  do  we 
fully  recognize  all  the  excellence  even  of 
our  dearest  friends. 

“  For  it  so  falls  out, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lacked  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  reck  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
While  it  was  ours.” 

This  tendency  to  magnify  the  dead,  and 
to  overlook  or  disparage  living  worth,  is 
as  injurious  to  ourselves  as  it  is  unjust  to 
othei’s,  and  robs  both  parties  of  many  ob¬ 
vious  advantage.s.  AH  England  felt  that 
it  w’.ns  a  wrong  to  hum.anity,  that  Have¬ 
lock’s  military  exeellenee  was  so  long  un¬ 
acknowledged  ;  and  men  grieved  that  ho 
could  not  have  known,  before  his  depart¬ 
ure,  of  the  high  estimation  in  which,  for 
his  latest  exploits,  he  w.os  held  by  his 
Queen  and  country.  Lord  Baoon  only  be¬ 
trayed  his  intim.ate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  perhaps  of  the  English  side  of 
it,  M’hen  he  bequeathed  his  name  to  pos¬ 
terity,  after  “  three  generations  shall  have 
pa.s8ed  aw.ay.”  Milton  must  have  known 
thsvt  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  fame  would 
increase  as  the  years  revolved,  and  that, 
however  dashed  and  checkered  his  renown 
might  be,  among  his  own  immediate  co¬ 
temporaries,  by  reason  of  party  strife,  or 
political  estrangement,  he  should  yet  leave 
behind  him  writings,  in  noble  poetry  or 
lofty  prose,  which  the  English  nation,  and 
EuroiKJ  at  large,  “  would  not  willingly  let 
die.”  Humboldt  himself,  in  one  of  these 
letteisi,  suggests  another  fonn  of  the  truth 
we  have  stilted.  “  What  men  believe  or 
disbelieve,  is  usually  made  a  subject  of 
discussion  only  offer  their  death;  after 
one  has  been  oflici.ally  buried  and  a  funer¬ 
al  sermon  has  been  re.ad  over  one  by 
Sydow.”  * 

•  “  Von  Sydow,  one  of  the' chaplains  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Court,  who  usually  preached  the  funeral  ser¬ 
mons  of  people  of  rank  or  note  buried  at  Berlin.” 
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It  is  a  "ratifying  circumstance  tliat  Ha- ! 
roil  lliunboldt  may  be  considered  as  aj 
marked  exception  to  this  prevailing  rule ; 
for  ho  was  not  left  to  wait  for  his  ajiothe- , 
osis,  nor  doomed  to  linger  on.  to  his  l.at-  i 
est  day,  in  hope  of  tardy  justice  or  pos-  \ 
thumous  renown.  Hefore  he  had  att.ained  j 


to  the  ordinary  meridian  of  life,  ho  was  j 
early  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  and  i 
generally  on  the  Continent  as  a  distin- 1 
guished  person.  From  the  publication  j 
of  his  Personal  Narrative  in  1805,  he  h.as  , 


and  he  even  protested  against  having  un¬ 
authorized  or  confidential  letters  publish¬ 
ed  after  his  decease.  Hut  those  contain¬ 
ed  in  this  volume  were  expressly  designed 
for  pnblicatio!!,  and  were  committed,  for 
this  purpose,  to  the  care  of  his  intimate 
friend  Varnhagen,  a  man  of  great  em¬ 
inence,  worthy  of  his  confidence,  more 
than  his  eijual  in  the  science  of  language 
and  of  thought,  and  to  whose  enlightened 
judgment  he  often  deferred.  Hut  as  Varn¬ 
hagen  died  first,  these  literary  treasures 


been  more  or  less  considered,  in  this  I 
country,  as  .an  eminent  traveler  pos.sess-  ] 
ed  of  nearly  every  requl.site  for  the  un-  | 
ilertaking,  especially  in  the  (K'partment  of; 
natural  science  and  philosophy,  and  in  ! 
the  art  of  managing  men  in  the  various  I 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  We  I 
may  well  understand  the  depth  of  esteem 
(iitertained  for  him  by  his  countrymen 
and  by  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  from  ! 
the  language  his  Majesty  employed  when 
introducing  Humboldt  to  the  Emperor 
Franz  .Toseph  of  Austria,  .at  Prague,  some 
years  ago. 

“And  who  is  the  H.aron  Von  Hum¬ 
boldt,”  s.ay8  the  Emperor,  “  that  yon  pre¬ 
sent  him  to  mo  with  so  mnch  emprensment 
I  have  never  heard  of  him.” 

“Not  heard  of  him!”  exclaimed  the 
King  with  honest  am.azement :  “  why,  he 
is  the  greatest  man  since  the  deluge  !” 

These  letters,  left  by  Humboldt,  to  be 
published  as  a  posthumous  legacy  to  the 
world,  h.ave  created,  we  are  told,  a  lively 
sensation  over  all  Germany,  where,  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks  after  they  were  printed,  a 
firth  edition  appeared.  They  have  been 
h.ailed,  in  the  present  eventful  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  as  fresh  and  startling  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  liberal  principles,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  German  nationality  and  unity, 
have  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  even 
among  the  highest  classes  of  Prussmn 
society.  To  this  feature  of  the  book,  far 
more  than  to  “  the  delicious  bits  of  sc.an- 
dal  in  it,”  to  some  of  which  we  shall  feel 
it  our  duty  to  refer,  the  |)owerful  effect 
M'hich  it  has  produced  is  m.ainly  to  be 
attributed.  Some  controversy  h.as  been 
awakened  as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing 
some  of  the  statements ;  but  the  editor  of 
the  original  letters,  an  accomplished  l.ady, 
has  ably  vindic.ated  herself  from  the  charge 
of  issuing  them  so  soon  after  the  writer’s 
death.  It  .appears  that  Humboldt  some¬ 
times  wrote  more  th.an  two  thousand 
letters  every  year  to  all  sorts  of  persons  ; 


were  Wqueathed  by  him  to  his  own  niece, 
Ludmilla  Assing,  of  Herlin,  who  also  shar¬ 
ed  the  reg.ard  of  Humboldt;  and  they 
have  been  .accordingly  jirinted  by  her,  a.s 
.she  .a-sserts,  “  unaltered  and  entire^'  in 
which,  as  we  think,  she  acted  wisely  under 
the  circumstances.  The  collection  is  en¬ 
riched  by  the  letters  of  other  famous  .and 
distiuguished  men,  which  exhibit  Hum¬ 
boldt  in  his  wide-spread  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  in  his  manifold  rel.ations  to 
scholars  and  men  of  letters,  to  statesmen 
and  princes,  all  of  whom  sought  him  and 
paid  him  homage.  Humboldt’s  own  let¬ 
ters  are  often  illustrated  by  p.a8sages  in 
Varnh.agen’s  Di.ary,  giving  us  the  sjxiken 
as  well  as  the  written  expression  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  thoughts.  We  learn  from  the  Pre¬ 
face  and  Introductory  Vindication,  that 
Humboldt  knew  of  Varnhagen’s  Diary, 
and  himself  repeated  facts  and  st.atements 
to  him  with  a  view  to  publication,  giving 
him,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  7th,  1841,  his 
fullest  s.anction :  “  After  my  speedy  de¬ 
cease  you  may  deal  as  you  please  with 
such  property?'' 

At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  confess, 
that  some  of  Humboldt's  own  lettora  h.ave 
disappointed  us,  being  sc.arcely  equal  to 
the  reputation  of  the  author.  Many  of 
the  subjects  are  trivial  in  the  extreme, 
.and  others,  though  not  without  a  slight 
bearing  upon  the  topics  of  that  day,  have 
totally  lost,  by  this  time,  the  limited  im¬ 
portance  they  possessed.  We  mention 
this,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  not 
expect  from  the  volume  more  than  they 
are  likely  to  find  in  it.  This  must  be  the 
almost  unavoidable  result  of  letters,  ac- 
cnmul.ated  through  a  succession  of  years, 
and  left  to  be  published  after  the  writer’s 
death,  when  the  whole  state  and  frame  of 
public  affairs  shall  be  totally  altered,  un¬ 
less  such  letters  relate  to  political  events 
or  transactions  of  permanent  interest. 

I  They  were  committ^  also  to  the  care 
and  custody  of  an  intimate  friend,  who. 
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liad  he  lived,  would  questionless  have  ex-  \ 
ercisod  a  wide  discretion  ;  and  would  pro-  • 
hahly  have  left  out  Ilumholdt’s  pathetic 
reference  to  the  inconvenience  he  felt 
“  from  a  wTctched  little  whitlow  on  my 
toe.”  lie  might  have  expunged,  with-  i 
out  loss,  some  of  those  futile  attempts  at 
ironical  wit  and  humor,  most  of  which,  if 
they  ever  had  any,  have  lost,  like  salt, ; 
their  Attic  savor,  in  the  translation ; 
and  we  hope  also  that  he  w’ould  have ' 
canceled  some  of  those  contemptuous ; 
allusions  to  religious  men  and  religious 
things,  which,  to  say  the  least,  reflect  no  = 
credit  upon  the  good  taste  of  his  depart¬ 
ed  ftiend.  The  correspondence  which  re¬ 
lates  to  eminent  men,  or  to  the  progress 
of  his  own  writings,  constitutes  the  chief 
interest  of  the  work.  It  is  no  treason  to 
8.ay,  that  the  evident  design  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  must  chiefly  have  been  to  illustrate  ' 
the  fame  of  the  celebrated  traveler,  by 
showing  the  estimation  in  which  he  w'as 
held  by  those  of  his  cotemporaries,  who 
stood  in  the  nearest  political  or  intellect- : 
ual  rank  to  himself.  i 

Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander  von  Hum- ' 
boldt  was  born  at  Tegel,  near  Berlin,  in  Sep-  ■ 
tember,  1769 — a  year  remarkable  for  the 
birth  of  great  men.  Napoleon  Bona]>arte,  I 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  Cuvier,  Cha-  j 
teaubriand,  George  Canning,  Sir  James  j 
Mackintosh,  Marshal  Ney,  Marslial  Soult, ' 
and  Von  Humboldt,  all  first  saw  the  light 
that  year.  He  w’as  educated,  with  a  view  j 
to  employment  in  the  direction  of  the  Gov-  j 
crnment  mines,  successively  at  Gottingen,  i 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  at  Hamburgh,  and 
at  the  mining-school  at  Frieburg ;  but  he 
soon  broke  away  from  the  trammels  of 
trade  and  became  a  traveler. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  seems  to 
have  formed  the  plan  of  those  pursuits 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  attain  so 
much  honor.  In  company  with  George 
Foster,  a  friend  of  kindred  tastes,  he  made 
excursions  to  several  parts  of  Europe,  the 
Alps,  and  Italy  ;  and  in  1790,  visited  Hol¬ 
land  and  England — the  result  of  which 
was  his  first  publication.  On  Certain 
Basaltic  Formations  on  tine  Rhine. 

Charmed  by  the  discoveries  of  Galvani, 
in  electricity,  he  g.ave  himself  to  the  study 
of  that  science,  and  published  the  result  in 
two  octavos  at  Berlin  in  1796,  with  notes 
by  Blumenbach.  H.aving  fiiiled  to  obtain 
any  ^pointment,  in  connection  with  Gov- 
erameiit  expeditions,  he  determined  to 


rely  on  his  own  efforts  ;  and  accordingly, 
in.  1797,  he  traveled  with  M.  Aime  Bon- 
pland,  the  eminent  bot.anist,  in  various  ex¬ 
cursions  in  Spanish  Guiana,  from  whence 
they  returned  to  Ciimana  in  1800.  They 
next  pursued  their  scientific  researches  on 
the  continent  of  Soutli-America.  On  the 
23d  of  June,  1802,  they  climbed  (’him- 
borazo,  and  reached  a  bight  of  19,300 
feet — a  point  of  the  earth  higher  than 
any  that  had  been  before  attained  :  after 
which  he  spent  some  months  in  Lima  and 
^lexico.  In  January,  1804,  he  embarked 
for  Havana;  paid  a  visit  of  tw’o  months 
to  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  tlx.' 
United  States,  returned  to  Europe,  anl 
landed  at  Havre  in  August,  1804 — richer 
in  collections  of  objects,  on  the  great  field 
of  the  natural  sciences,  than  any  preced¬ 
ing  traveler. 

Ilumbohlt,  upon  his  return  to  Europf, 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  savans  of 
Paris,  where  his  brother  William  was  set¬ 
tled  for  some  years  as  an  attache  from  the 
Prussian  Court.  P.aris  at  that  time  ottei- 
ed  a  great  assemblage  of  scientific  aids, 
and  Humboldt  took  up  his  abode  there  ; 
and  then  commenced  a  series  of  gigantic 
publications  in  .almost  every  department 
of  science.  Having  visited  Italy  in  1818, 
with  Gay  Lussac,  and  afterwards  traveled 
in  England  in  1822,  be  perm.anently  took 
up  his  residence  in  Berlin  in  1827;  and, 
having  enjoyed  the  personal  favor  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Prussia,  and  of  his  successor, 
he  was  made  a  Councilor  of  State,  .and 
was  intrusted  with  more  than  one  diplo- 
m.atic  mission.  In  1829,  .at  the  particular 
desire  of  the  Czar,  he  visited  Russia,  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  the  shores  of  tlie  Caspian  Se.a,  in 
oomp.any  with  Guztav  Rose  and  Ehren- 
berg.  They  accomjilished  a  journey  of 
2142  geographical  miles  onward  to  the 
south-east  sloi>e  of  the  Altai,  tow.ards  the 
Chinese  frontier,  returning  by  Astracan, 
Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1 836-9, 
he  published  his  Critical  History  of  Ge¬ 
ography.,  and  the  Progress  of  Astronomy 
in  t/ie  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
hew.as  only  a  traveler  or  am.an  of  letters. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  much  occupied 
with  thoughts  and  speculations  upon  the 
political  condition  of  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  and  England.  He  appears  to  have 
looked  upon  the  state  of  affiurs  even  then 
with  a  wide  forecast  as  to  the  probable  con¬ 
sequences.  In  Varnhagen’s  Diary,  quoted 
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I860.] 

in  tiic8c  letters,  of  1838-9,  we  have  such 
vcinarkH  a.s  these,  which  have  been  veri¬ 
fied  in  our  own  time : 

“  HimiboUlt,  in  a  long  visit,  gave  me  the  news 
from  Toplitz.  Both  tlie  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Eiii|)cror  of  Russia  avoided  being  alone 
with  each  other,  as  each  apprehended  embar¬ 
rassment  from  it.  The  Emjieror  spoke  very  con¬ 
temptuously  of  the  present  form  of  the  French 
(lovemment,  and  was  particularly  severe  on 
King  Louis  Pliilippe.  Prince  Mettemich  was 
gay  and  careless ;  for  the  present  he  was  whol¬ 
ly  without  apprehen.sion,  but  harbored  tho 
gloomy  forelx^ing  that  with  Louis  Philippe’s 
(Icath,  affairs  would  Lake  a  fresh  turn  and  war 
would  be  inevitable.  In  dealing  with  Mctter- 
nich,  one  must  always  apply  the  M^st  of  seeing 
how  fur  any  particular  opinion  ilLs  in  witli  his 
pre.sent  position.” 

Airaiii,  April,  1839: 

“Visited  Humboldt,  who  told  me  a  great  num- 
lK;r  of  things,  and  showed  me  a  fine  portrait  of 
.\rago.  He  spoke  much  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
complications  in  the  Fast-Indies  and  Persia,  and 
rclate<l  to  me  what  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Russian  Emjieror  himself  on  the  subject 
The  Emiteror  was  embittered  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  thought  it  of  the  highest  importanre 
to  f'lunteraet  their  dominion  in  Asia.  Hum¬ 
boldt  allows  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a 
gomi  fifty  years  must  pa.s.s  away  before  any  real 
danger  from  Russia  will  threaten  the  English  in 
the  East ;  but  that  apprehension  and  zeal  might 
even  without  necessity,  produce  a  conflict  in 
Europe  before  it  would  come  to  a  collision  in 
that  qjiarter;  both  sides,  however,  would  be¬ 
think  them.selves  before  bringing  matters  to  that 
pass.” — Letters,  p.  41,  42, 

Humboldt’s  [Kjlitic.il  s.igacity  Ims  been 
fully  confirmed  by  the  events  of  1854,  by 
the  Crime.'in  War,  by  the  Persian  Out¬ 
break  and  by  the  Indian  Revolt. 
])rehension  and  zeal”  really  brought  about 
struggles  of  no  mean  dimensions,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  which  Russia  seems  to  have  more 
fully  foreseen  than  England  or  France, 
her  own  sinister  policy  liaving  had  much 
to  do  in  bringing  them  .about ;  just  as  the 
dishonest  juggler  is  likely  to  know  more 
about  shifting  the  cards  than  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  bystander 

In  1842,  the  liaron  came  to  England  in 
the  suite  of  the  King  of  Prus.sia,  on  occa- 
sio!)  of  the  baptism  of  the  heir-apparent 
of  these  realms.  It  w.as  supposed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  that  the  visit  w'as  planned  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Bunsen,  and  had  contributed 
to  m.ake  his  appointment  as  ambassador 
palatable  at  the  English  Court,  Among 
tlie  honors  and  attentions  which  Humboldt 
received,  in  his  public  career,  few,  it  is 


said,  were  more  signed  or  gratifying  than 
the  marks'of  respect  .and  esteem  evinced 
towards  him  in  the  highest  quarters ;  and 
his  recej)tion  in  scientific  circles  was  not 
less  welcome.  These  attentions,  however 
grateful  to  him  at  the  time,  do  not  .appear 
to  have  abated  his  usual  tendency  to  look 
upon  men  and  things  with  a  somewhat  un¬ 
friendly  and  cynical  eye.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing,  we  believe,  with  our  Continental 
and  American  neighbors,  to  file  their 
tongue,  and  speak  most  favorably  of  wh.at 
they  see  ainl  hear  while  they  are  in 
England  —  flattered  in  the  extreme,  as 
they  must  bo,  by  the  courtesies  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  public  men,  and  those  who 
dwell  in  noble  houses ;  but  reserving  it  to 
their  after  corresixmdenco,  upon  their  re¬ 
turn,  to  right  the  balance,  and  thus  relieve 
themselves  of  that  burden  of  gratitude, 
which  always  sits  ill  upon  mean  natJires, 
by  rem:irks  of  a  disqualifying  or  an  acri¬ 
monious  kind.  From  no  one  did  Hum¬ 
boldt  receive  greater  indic.ations  of  respect 
than  from  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  then  stood  high  in 
the  councils  of  their  Sovereign ;  but  as  it 
is  just  possible  that  they  may  have  failed 
to  go  all  the  lengths  which  the  Baron's 
egregious  self-love  would  luive  desired,  he 
contrives,  after  the  most  approved  fashion, 
in  the  mhlst  of  his  other  encomiums,  “to 
hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.” 

After  Humboldt’s  return,  Varnhagen 
writes,  evidently  at  his  friend’s  dietiition  : 

“  Humboldt  ha.s  given  me  a  very  favorable  ac¬ 
count  of  England.  At  court,  great  splendor, 
but  a  simple  and  natural  mode  of  private  life ; 
conversation  easy  and  friendl}’,  and  good-natured 
in  its  tone,  even  between  the  members  of  rival 
|)olitical  factions.  Peel  he  does  not  liJce ;  did 
Twt  like  him  before ;  that  he  looks  like  a 
Dutchman  ;  is  rather  rain  than  ambitious;  has 
narroic  views,  I..ord  Aberdeen’s  taciturnity  is 
invincible.  It  has,  however,  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  folks  believe  he  could,  if  he  would,  say 
something  good.  Bunsen  has  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  shown  an  utter  want  of  tact ;  all  the 
world  is  against  him.  The  king  more  than  ever 
disposed  to  take  his  part.  Even  Englishmen 
say :  ‘  The  whole  affair  of  the  king’s  journey  is 
only  an  intrigue  of  Bunsen.’  ” 

But  we  su])pose  that  the  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  repuLation  of  the 
now  venerable  Earl  of  Al^rdeen,  are  not 
likely  to  sufler,  with  any  reflecting  man, 
from  observations  so  flippant  as  these ; 
which,  like  tho  att.acks  of  Zoilus  on  Homer, 
or  the  critics  of  his  own  d.ay  on  Dryden, 
or  Macaulay’s  estimate  of  Lord  Bacon’s 
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nonneed,  without  rising  with  involuntary 
deference.  His  presence  recalls  all  that 
is  most  sublime  in  the  capability  of  human 
nature.  Ilis  gigantic  labors,  contrasted 
with  the  pleasant  familiarity  of  his  con¬ 
versation,  indicate  the  univers.ality  of  the 
highest  order  of  mind.  He  is  like  the 
elephant,  who  can  with  equal  ease  tear 
down  an  oak,  or  pick  up  a  pin.  With  me 
l»o  always  ‘jticks  up  the  pin,’  and  we  fall 
into  persiflage  as  usual.” 

No  city  in  the  worhl  was  so  rich  in  men 
of  science  as  Paris  was  then,  and  with  all 
these  he  wits  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Among  his  scientific  friends  in  I’aris,  from 
the  year  1807,  we  may  reckon  IJiot,  Gay- 
Lussac,  Cuvier,  Laplace,  Arago,  Herthul- 
let,  and  others.  Varnhagen,  who  met 
liiin  at  Paris  in  1810,  says;  “In  the 
salons  of  Metternich  (who  was  at  that 
time  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris)  I  saw 
Humboldt  only  .as  a  brilliant  meteor,  so 
much  so  that  I  hardly  found  titue  to  pre¬ 
sent  myself  to  him.  Rarely  has  a  man 
engaged  to  so  great  a  degree  the  esteem 
of  all,  the  admir.ation  of  the  nmst  oj)po8- 
ite  parties,  and  the  zeal  of  .all  in  power  to 
serve  him.  Napoleon  does  not  love  him ! 
He  knows  Humboldt  as  a  shrewd  thinker, 
whose  way  of  thinking  and  whose  opinion 
can  not  be  bent ;  but  the  Emperor  and 
his  court,  and  the  high  authorities,  have 
never  denied  the  impres-sion  which  they 
received  by  the  presence  of  this  bold  tra¬ 
veler,  and  the  light  which  seems  to  stream 
from  it  in  every  direction.” 

From  this  time,  for  twenty  years  to¬ 
gether,  after  his  great  Russian  journey, 
his  life  was  without  any  remark.able  inci¬ 
dent,  being  chiefly  t.akeii  up  in  preparing 
his  works  for  the  press ;  and  in  later 
years  he  resided  chiefly  at  Rerlin,  by  the 
wish  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  friend 
and  guest  he  was  ;  and  his  official  duties, 
not  very  laborious,  denLanded  constant 
attendance  at  court  on  given  occasions. 

Humboldt’s  last  consider.able  publica¬ 
tion  was  his  Kosmos^  by  which  ho  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  most  permanently  known,  and 
which  ho  speaks  of  as  the  work  of  his  life. 
It  was  the  one  thought  of  his  thoughts  — 
his  first  .and  bast  conception  —  “the  most 
inajcstic  statue  of  his  house  of  life.”  “  Its 
undefined  image,”  he  wrote  in  1844,  “has 
floated  before  my  mind  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;”  while  his  object,  to  use  his  own 
fine  expression,  was  to  show  “  the  order 
that  pervades  the  universe,  and  the  mag¬ 


nificence  of  that  order.”  Writing  to 
Varnhagen,  he  says: 

“  I  am  going  to  press  with  my  work  —  the 
work  of  my  life.  The  mad  fancy  has  seized  me 
of  representing,  in  a  single  work,  the  whole 
material  world — all  that  is  known  to  ns  of  the 
phenomena  of  heavenly  space  and  terrestrial 
life,  from  the  nebulae  of  stars  to  the  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  mosses  on  granite  rocks ;  and 
this  in  a  work  in  which  a  lively  style  sliall  at 
once  interest  and  ch.arm.  Each  great  and  im¬ 
portant  principle,  wherever  it  appears  to  lurk, 
is  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  facts. 

“  My  title  at  present  is  Kosmos ;  outlines  of 
a  description  of  the  physical  world.  I  know 
that  Kosmos  is  very  grand,  and  not  without  a 
certain  tinge  of  aflectation ;  but  the  title  con¬ 
tains  a  striking  word,  meaning  both  heaven  and 
earth.” 

This  would  h.avo  been  a  great  uuder- 
t.aking,  to  occupy  a  life  in  prospect,  but  to 
finish  it  when  between  seventy  aud  eighty- 
nine  years  of  age,  seemed  .a  hopele.ss  anti- 
cip.ation.  He  Av.as  fully  aw.are  of  the 
difficulty.  He  s.ays:  “I  Avill  finish  the 
Kosmos,  .although  at  the  entrance  to 
many  sciences  (such  as  Univers.al  History, 
Geology,  .and  the  3Iech.anism  of  the 
He.aven.s)  dark  .apparitions  stand  threat¬ 
ening,  endeavoring  to  prevent  me  from 
reaching  the  interior.”  The  last  page  of 
the  fifth  and  htst  volume  was  finished  on 
September  14th,  1858.  It  was  a  happy 
day  with  Humboldt,  for  he  had  complet¬ 
ed  his  life-long  task,  and  on  his  eighty- 
ninth  birthday!  Never  did  conqueror 
receive  greater  congratulations  from  so 
many  ])erson3,  as  he  did  from  his  friends. 

Varnhagen  humorously  says :  “  To  con¬ 
sole  him  on  the  score  of  his  .age,  I  wrote 
to  Humboldt,  that  even  eighty  years  may 
become  compar.ative  youth — witne-ss  Fou- 
fenelle,  who,  .at  a  hundred,  wishing  to 
pick  uj)  a  lady’s  fan,  .and  not  being  able 
to  do  It  quickly  enough,  exclaimed  regret¬ 
fully  :  “Quo  n'ai  je  plus  mes  qu.atrc-vingt 
aus  !” — “Alas,  that  I  have  no  longer  the 
vigor  of  eighty  !”  To  which  Humboldt 
replies:  “Heartiest  thanks,  for  having 
oftered  me  the  consolation  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic,  aud  to  me  uncommon,  expression 
of  Fontenelle’s ;  but  twenty  years  are  by 
far  too  short  to  see  better  things.” 

His  best  friends  were  sincerely  delight¬ 
ed  .at  the  acceptance  and  ixjpularity  of 
his  latest  work,  and  no  one  appeared 
more  surprised  than  Humboldt  himself. 
He  writes  to  V.arnhagen ;  “  IIow  is  it 
that  Kosmos  has  achieved  such  an  uiiex- 
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pectcil  success  ?  Partly,  I  suppose,  from 
the  tniiii  of  thought  which  it  awakens  in 
the  reader’s  mind,  and  partly  from  the 
flexibility  of  our  German  tongue,  which 
renders  word-painting  (representing  things 
as  they  an^  so  easy.” 

Some  of  the  letters  of  3Ietternich  in 
this  volume  are  highly  characteristic  ;  e.s- 
]»ccially  one,  in  M'hicli  he  avers  that  his 
own  proper  taste  and  bias  liad  alw'ays 
been,  not  towards  jmlitics,  but  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  had  not  cir¬ 
cumstances  drifted  him  from  liis  desired 
career.  “  Le  sorte  m’a  eloignee  de  ce 
qiie  j’aurais  voulu,  et  il  m’a  engage  <lans 
la  voie  que  je  n’ai  point  choisi.”  He 
speaks  of  having  had  an  absolute  disgust 
for  public  affairs,  which  it  had  been  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  overcome;  but  once 
embarked  on  that  tide,  he  could  now  only 
take  scientific  studies  as  a  solace,  instead 
of  making  them  the  one  object  of  his  pur¬ 
suit.* 

It  would  have  given  not  only  ourselves 
but  the  entire  Christian  world  unspeak¬ 
able  satisfaction,  to  have  discovered  any 
mark  of  the  happy  influence  of  genuine 
religious  principle  over  his  mind,  but 
something  the  reverse  of  this  will  often 
force  itself  upon  those  who  peruse  this 
volume.  No  distinct  recognition  of  the 
grand  realities  of  revealed  religion  can 
be  discovered  in  these  Letters,  nor  per¬ 
haps  in  his  works  at  all,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  in  his  Kosmo»,  eulogizing 
the  Hebrew  w’riters  for  their  noble  de¬ 
scription  of  the  works  of  Nature,  which 
we  gladly  hail.  lie  speaks  of  Nature  ivs 
obedient  to  the  primary  impression  given 
to  her — “  la  nature  obeissante  a  une  pre¬ 
miere  im|)ulsion  donnee”  —  and  then  ob¬ 
serves,  ail  beyond  the  domain  of  the 
physical  world,  and  its  phenomena,  be¬ 
longs  to  a  class  of  sijeculations  more 
exsdted  —  “  et  appartient  a  une  autre 
genre  des  speculations  plus  elevees'' — but 
what  those  more  elevated  speculations  are, 
he  does  not  define.  This  is  all  the  proof 
he  cares  to  give  of  his  Theism. 

Many  persons  know  the  value  of  reli¬ 
gion,  not  so  much  by  the  experience  of 
its  blessings,  .as  by  the  painful  sense  of 
the  calamities  that  uniformly  mark  its 
absence ;  for  they  give  frequent  token 


*  “  Uoe  fois  laiic^e,  je  mo  suia  aoumis  sans  perdre 
de  vue  ce  ver«  q>ioi  portercrent  raea  inclinations ;  et 
il  meat  resttitt',  que  ce  que  j’eusse  dcair^  pouvoir 
rejtarder  comme  le  but  de  ina  vie  intellectuelle,  n’en 
eat  devenu  que  le  soulagcraent.” — P.  1 69. 


that  whoever  else  m.ay  have  lost  hapjii- 
ness,  they,  at  .any  rate,  have  not  found  it. 
To  this  rem.ark,  the  experience  of  Uaron 
i  Humboldt  offers  no  contradiction  or  coun- 
I  terjwise  ;  for  under  the  weight  of  years, 
the  loss  of  friends,  the  frustration  of  ho})e 
and  object,  and  the  near  approach  of  eter¬ 
nity,  he  betrays  emotions  for  which  the 
(vosik;!  would  have  been  the  best  balm, 
.and  the  only  one.  In  .lanuary,  1858,  he 
.says ;  “  I  live  joyle.H8  in  mv  eighty-ninth 
year,  because  of  the  much  for  which  I 
have  striven  from  my  youth,  so  little  has 
been  accompli.shed.”  After  the  death  of 
Von  Buch,  lie  emph.atically  ailds:  “  Thi.s 
burLil  was  to  me  a  prelude.”  “  C’est 
comme  cela  que  je  serai  dimanche” — and 
in  what  condition  do  I  leave  this  world  ? 
I,  who  remember  1789,  and  have  shared 
its  emotions.  How’ever,  centuries  are  but 
seconds  in  the  great  <lcvelopment  of  ad¬ 
vancing  hum.anity.  Yet  the  rising  curve 
has  small  bendings  in  it ;  and  it  is  very 
inconvenient  to  find  one’s  self  on  such  a 
segment  of  its  descending  portion.” 
Again,  .after  his  first  seizure,  which  caus¬ 
ed  a  temporary  paralysis,  leaving  the 
“  gait  unsteady,”  but  the  mind  free,  he 
eloquently  but  mournfully  subjoins  : 

“The  nature  of  my  nervous  complaint  has 
remained  incomprehensible  to  me.  There  are 
magnetic  thunder-storms,  (the  Polar  light,) 
electrical  storms  in  the  clouds,  nervous  storms 
in  man,  strong  and  weak  ones,  perhaps  only  a 
sheet-lightning,  a  forerunner  of  the  other.  I 
have  had  grave  thoughts  of  oeath  ;  comme  un 
homme  qui  part,  ayant  encore  heanctmp  de 
letfree  a  errire.  Other  interests,  tluit  will  ever 
remain  alive  in  me,  fix  my  thoughts  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  yesterday!  I  believe  myself  in 
course  of  full  recovery,  but  having  had  to  rest 
much  unoccupied  in  my  bed,  sadness  and  dis¬ 
content  with  the  world  liave  increa.sed  with  me. 
This  I  say  only  to  you.  Every  thing  around  us 
excites  a  feeling  of  shame.” 

This  is  his  closing  testimony  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  world ;  but  it  says  no- 
thiug  relative  to  .a  better  hope.  Such 
testimony,  wo  think,  is  a  melancholy  fare¬ 
well. 

The  l!v.st  letter  but  one  in  this  collection 
refers  to  an  .act  of  royal  courtesy  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  venerable  old  man  by  our  be¬ 
loved  Sovereign.  W  riting  to  V  arnhagen, 
the  Baron  says :  “As  you  and  your  gifted 
niece.  Miss  Ludmilla,  love  '’Curiosa' 
and,  in  my  patriarchal  eye,  all  shame  of 
self-praise  has  long  since  disappeared,  I 
communicate  to  you  a  letter  from  Quek.n 
Victoria  ;  who,  through  the  Princess  of 
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Prns.sia,  has  asked  me  for  a  few  paeeage*  | 
in  my  own  handu)riti?ig,  from  the  Aeperte  \ 
of  Natnre.,  and  from  JCoenios,  a  poetical 
description  of  nature.”  Varnhagon  saj  s; 

”  He  praised  the  youthful  Princes.s  \  ic- 
toria,  as  being  not  exactly  pretty,  but  as 
having  pleasing  and  simple  manners,  and  { 
eyes  full  of  soul.”  I 

Haron  Humboldt  died  on  the  sixth  <lay  I 
of  May,  1859,  at  half-past  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  A  few  moments  before  J 
his  death,  the  blinds  were  opened,  and  , 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  poured  into  the  I 


chamber.  “How  grand  those  rays !”  he 
murmured ;  “  they  seem  to  beckon  earth 
to  heaven.”  He  closed  his  eyes,  like  a 
wearied  child,  and  slept  the  lon^,  long 
sleep.  Prince  Albert,  who  presided  at 
the  Hritish  As.sociatiou,  at  Aberdeen,  last 
year,  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  his  memo¬ 
ry,  and  mourned  the  loss  that  science  had 
sustained  in  his  removal ;  adding,  that  the 
day  on  which  the  Association  had  met 
happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  that  great  man,  whose  decease 
all  Europe  deplored. 


from  the  North  Britlih  aevlev. 

I  M  A  G  I  N  A  T  I  V  K  LITERATURE.* 


It  is  expedient  to  examine  occasionally 
the  more  striking  products  of  our  romance 
literature.  Many  of  our  ablest  writers 
seem  to  find  the  dram.atic  form  most  con¬ 
genial  to  their  own  taste.s,  and  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  convey  their  convictions  on  morals, 
politics,  .anti  theology — on  arts,  science, 
and  letters,  to  the  public.  The  novel  is 
nnquestion.ably  a  marked  and  characteris¬ 
tic  form  of  the  literary  activity  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the 
critic  is  bound  not  to  neglect  it.  Hut  we 
confess  that  other  motives  induce  us  at 
interv.als  to  undcrt.ake  such  a  review. 
Tliere  are  many  questions  of  social  con¬ 
cernment  which  lie  apart  from  politics, 
philosophy,  theology,  .and  the  larger 
questions  of  national  life.  These  can  not 
bo  more  conveniently  discussed  than  in 
connection  with  the  literature  which  un¬ 
dertakes  to  represent  them  as  they  work 
themselves  out  among  us.  To  attempt  to 
solve,  or  at  least  to  adjust,  some  of  the 
more  subtle  and  knotty  problems  in  prac¬ 
tical  ethics,  which  meet  us  at  every  step 
wo  take,  is  a  t<a.sk  th.at  ought  not  to  jirove 
unprofitable.  W e  can  all  repeat  the  ten 
commandments.  Few  of  us  are  sinners 
on  a  large  scale ;  thieves  and  murderers 


*  Tmaaitiative  Literature.  TTte  .iuthor  o/ Adam 
Bede  ana  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


will  not  return  a  parliamentary  represent¬ 
ative  until  “minorities”  are  eiifnanchised ; 
but  the  minor  moralities — the  charities, 
and  graces,  and  courtesies  which  sweeten 
life — are  little  understood,  and  habitually 
neglected. 

Many  people  appear  to  suppose  that  the 
imagination  is  a  faculty  which  necessarily 
manifests  in  its  oj  (orations  a  certain  false- 
nes.s.  One  man  has  common-sense — an¬ 
other  has  imagination.  The  one  sees 
things  as  they  are  —  the  other  sees  things 
.as  they  are  not.  Such  is  the  current 
phra.seology  ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  man 
whose  imagination  is  most  intense  and 
exalted,  is  the  man  whose  impressions  of 
things  are,  in  general,  the  most  truthful 
and  exact.  Doubtless,  there  is  a  grain 
of  truth  in  the  popular  view.  The  imag¬ 
ination  in  different  men  works  under  dif¬ 
ferent  laws.  The  more  powerful  intellects 
keep  it  in  subjection,  but  it  takes  the  fee¬ 
bler  c.aptivo.  In  the  one  case,  it  vitalizes 
and  exalts ;  in  the  other,  it  di-scolors  and 
ex.aggerates.  The  author  of  Adam  Jiede 
represents  the  first  cl.ass ;  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thonie,  the  second. 

Tlie  second  class  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
more  numerous.  Our  planet  is  seldom 
visited  by  a  Cervantes,  a  Shakspeare,  or 
a  Gothe — men,  in  whom  tliis  mental  equi 
librium,  this  balance  of  the  faculties,  is 
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j)erfectly  preserved.  The  minor  poet  or 
dramntlst  is  tyrannized  over  by  bis  ima¬ 
gination.  It  draws  into  its  vortex  the 
siiifting  pha.scs  of  liuinan  life,  the  versatile 
motives  of  human  action  ;  and  when  they 
emerge,  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  but  monotonous  energies  w'hich  have 
been  .at  w’ork  upon  them.  Such  .an  imag¬ 
ination  is  never  at  rest  ;  as  on  a  windy 
sea  the  shadow  can  not  settle  unbroken 
upon  its  surface.  But  in  the  stiller  and 
tnore  perfect  places  of  the  imagination,  , 
such  .agitation  is  unknown.  The  eyes  are  i 
undimined  by  tears,  the  hand  does  not 
tremble  with  the  weakness  of  passion,  the  I 
serene  toler.ance  of  the  intellect  is  not  * 
disturbed  by  the  flood-tide  of  impetuous  I 
feeling.  i 

Among  such  men  (or  women)  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Aii'im  Bede,  may  be  reckoned. 
She  c.an  evolve  “  great  actions  and  great 
jtassions  but  she  dwells  with  equal  com¬ 
placency  on  the  most  trivial  events  and  ; 
the  most  frivolous  careers.  Vulgar  and  i 
j)rosaic  minds  do  not  hurt  her  —  they  j 
never  sting  her  into  indignation  ;  she  por- 1 
trays  their  narrowness,  their  selfishness,  i 
their  meanness,  without  resentment  or  1 
contempt.  With  resolute  patience,  she  ! 
.accumulates  every  tr.ait  that  can  make 
the  likeness  more  living;  and  when  she 
has  finished  her  work,  she  leaves  it  to  tell 
its  own  story,  pronouncing  no  verdict, 
ji.assing  no  sentence,  neither  acquitting 
nor  condemning.  Only  an  artist,  work¬ 
ing  in  this  supremely  impartial  spirit, 
could  have  drawn  the  Tullivers  and 
Dodsons: 

“  It  is  a  sordid  life,  you  say,  this  of  the  Tulli- 
vers  and  Dod-sons  —  irradwted  by  no  sublime 
principles,  no  romantic  visions,  no  active,  self- 
renouncing  faith,  moved  by  none  of  those  wild, 
uncontrollable  passions  which  create  the  dark 
shadows  of  misery  and  crime  —  without  the 
primitive  rough  simplicity  of  wants,  that  hard 
submissive  ill-paid  toil,  that  child-like  spelling 
out  of  what  nature  has  written,  which  gives  its 
poetry  to  peasant  life.  Here,  one  has  conven- 
tioiud,  worldly  notions  and  habits  without 
instruction  and  without  polish  —  surely  the 
most  prosaic  form  of  human  life ;  proud  respec¬ 
tability  in  a  gig  of  unfa.shionable  build ;  world¬ 
liness  without  side-dishes.  Observing  these 
people  narrowly,  even  when  the  iron  hand  of 
misfortune  has  shaken  them  from  their  unques¬ 
tionable  bold  on  the  world,  one  secs  little  trace 
of  religion,  still  less  of  a  distinctively  Christian 
creed.  Tbeir  belief  in  the  Unseen,  so  far  as  it 
manifests  itself  at  all,  seems  to  be  rather  of  a 
pugan  kind ;  their  moral  notions,  though  held 
with  strong  tenacity,  seem  to  have  no  standard 


I  beyond  hereditary  custom.  You  could  not  live 
,  among  such  people ;  you  arc  sliHe<i  for  want  of 
an  outlet  towards  something  beautiful,  great,  or 
noble;  you  are  irritated  with  these  dull  men 
and  women,  as  a  kind  of  population  outof  kcep- 
[  ing  with  the  earth  on  which  they  live — with 
'  this  rich  plain  where  the  great  river  flows  for¬ 
ever  onward,  and  links  the  small  pulse  of  tins 
I  old  English  town  with  the  beatings  of  the 
world’s  mighty  heart.  A  vigorous  superstition, 
that  lashes  its  gods  or  lashes  its  own  back,  seems 
to  bo  more  congruous  with  the  mystery  of  the 
human  lot,  than  the  mental  condition  of  these 
emmet-Iikc  Dodsons  and  Tullivers.” 

Yet  this  subtle  an.atoinist  of  the  heart, 
w'hose  spell  evokes  the  most  potent  pas¬ 
sions,  does  not  he.sitate  to  transfer  literal 
and  “  painful”  likenesses  of  those  drearily 
prosaic  |x*oi»le  to  her  canvas.  To  bo  able 
to  do  this  a.s  she  has  done  it,  necessitates 
a  very  special  gift.  The  characters  are 
prosaic,  but  a  prosaic  artist  could  not 
render  them  —  the  aflinity  would  prove 
fatal.  They  would  emerge  from  the  cru¬ 
cible  disjointed  .and  disfigured,  entirely 
unrecognizable.  •  The  second-rate  imagin¬ 
ation,  more  engros.sed,  feebler,  .ami  less 
restrained,  would  fail  also.  Yearning 
after  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good 
— the  poetry  of  life  in  its  purest  aspects — 
things  that  are  neither  true,  nor  beautiful, 
i  nor  good,  but  only  mean,  and  dwarfed, 

I  and  sordid,  stir  it  into  sharp  protest,  leave 
I  it  irritated  and  aggrieved.  As  soon  as  it 
j  has  uttered  its  protest,  it  quits  them,  and 
I  retreats  to  a  world  of  its  own,  where 
j  every  object  is  seen  through  a  poetic  mi- 
I  rage,  and  from  which  all  Tullivers  and 
j  Dodsons  are  excluded.  No  such  sharp 
j  pain,  no  such  keen  recoil,  is  felt  by  the 
!  author  of  Ad<t)n  Bede.  The  sun  sliines 
I  and  the  rain  falls  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  The  silver  shield  reflects,  w’ith 
tranquil  fidelity,  the  boors  who  plow 
the  fields,  and  the  summer  clouds  which 
fleck  the  heaven. 

It  is  long  since  every  English  reader 
finished  Adaui  Bede  /  upon  it,  therefore, 
we  do  not  need  to  linger.  The  later 
work  shows  that  the  writer’s  jiower  docs 
not  wane  ;  .and  though  deficient,  perhaps, 
in  the  rapid  interest,  and  untouched  by 
the  shifting  lights  and  shadows  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  Tke  Mill  on  the  Floss  is  direct¬ 
ed  throughout  by  a  finer  and  more  con¬ 
sistent  jmrpose. 

The  humor  is  as  genial  and  true — n.ay, 
perhaps  truer  —  having,  so  to  8pe.ak,  less 
of  glare  in  it.  Mrs.  Poyser’s  sharp  .say¬ 
ings  and  keen  retorts  were,  as  such,  bet- 
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ter  pro])ably  than  any  thing  that  the 
Dodsons  and  Tullivers  utter.  lJut  the 
humor  has  become  elevated  and  sustained 
— a  steady  .and  constant  light,  manifested 
more  in  the  conception  of  the  ch.aracters 
themselves  than  in  the  words  which  they 
use.  This  is  probably  the  finest  form  of 
humor,  implying  as  it  does,  a  profounder 
insight  in^o  character  than  the  ability  to 
say  snuirt  things  does ;  and  with  this  hu¬ 
mor  the  book  overflows.  But  there  is  no 
want  of  point  either  ;  at  times,  t^ie  jx-r- 
vading  and  informing  spirit  blossoms  into 
jest.  Luke,  the  miller’s  man — “  subdued 
by  a  general  mealines.s,  like  an  aurieul.a,” 
—is  p.ainted  in  a  single  line.  How  good 
the  sketch  of  Mr.  Pullet  is ! 

“Mr.  Pullet  was  a  small  man  with  a  high 
nose,  small  twinkling  eyes,  and  thin  lips,  in  a 
fresh-looking  suit  of  black,  and  a  white  cravat, 
that  ttefmed  to  have  tie<l  very  tight  oneome 
higher  principle  thah  that  of  mere  pernotial 
ente.  lie  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  his 
tall,  good-looking  wife,  with  her  balloun-sleevus, 
.abundant  mantle,  and  large  befuathered  and  be- 
riblioned  bonnet,  as  a  small  fishing-smack  bears 
to  a  brig  with  all  its  sails  spread.” 

or  of  Mr.  Stelling’s  creed : 

“  Mr.  Stelling  was  very  far  from  being  led  . 
astray  by  enthusiasm,  either  religious  or  in¬ 
tellectual  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  liad  no  secret 
belief  that  every  thing  wa.s  humbug.  He 
thought  religion  was  a  very  excellent  thing,  and 
.Vristotle  a  great  authority,  and  deaneries  and 
prebends  luscful  institutions,  and  Great  Britain 
the  providential  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  and 
faith  in  the  Unseen  a  great  support  to  afflicted 
minds;  he  believed  in  all  these  things  as  a 
Swiss  hotel-keeper  believes  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  around  him,  and  in  the  pleasure  it  gives 
to  artistic  visitors.” 

or  of  Tom’s  boyi.sh  awkwardness  : 

“  lie  stood  l(x>king  at  nothing  in  particuhar,  ^ 
with  the  blushing,  awkward  air  and  semi-smile 
which  are  common  to  shy  boys  when  in  com¬ 
pany-very  much  as  if  they  had  come  into  the 
world  by  mistake,  and  found  it  in  a  degree  of 
undress  that  was  quite  embarrassing.” 

or  of  Bob  Jakin : 

“Maggie  ran  to  the  high  bank  against  the 
great  holly-tree,  where  she  could  see  far  away 
towards  the  Floss.  There  was  Tom ;  but  her 
heart  sank  again  as  she  saw  how  far  off  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  groat  river,  and  that  he  had 
another  companion  besides  Yap— naughty  Bob 
Jakin,  whoso  official,  if  not  natural  function, 
of  frightening  the  birds,  was  just  now  at  a 
stand-still.  Maggie  felt  sure  that  Bob  was 
wicked,  without  very  distinctly  knowing  why ; 
unless  it  was  because  Bob’s  mother  was  a 


dreadfully  large  fat  woman,  who  lived  at  a  queer 
round  house  down  the  river ;  and  once,  when 
Maggie  and  Tom  had  wandered  thither,  there 
rushefl  out  a  brindled  dog  that  wouldn’t  stop 
Ijarking;  ar>d  when  Bob’s  mother  came  out 
after  it,  and  screamc<l  above  the  barking  to  tell 
them  not  to  be  frightened,  Maggie  thought  she 
was  scolding  them  fiercely,  and  her  heart  boat 
with  terror.  Maggie  thought  it  very  likely 
that  the  round  house  had  snakes  on  the  floor, 
and  bats  in  the  bedroom ;  for  she  had  seen  Bob 
take  off  his  cap  to  show  Tom  a  little  snake  that 
was  inside  it,  and  another  time  he  had  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  young  bats ;  altogether,  he  was  an  irregu¬ 
lar  character,  perhaps  even  slightly  diabolical, 
judging  from  his  intimacy  with  snakes  and 
bats  ;  and  to  crown  all,  w'hen  Tom  had  Bob  for 
a  companion,  he  didn’t  mind  about  Maggie, 
and  would  never  let  her  go  with  him.” 

Xor  has  the  style  suffered.  The  author 
of  The  Mill  on  the  Tloen  writes  the  clear, 
limpid,  transparent  Knirlish  which  charm¬ 
ed  the  world  in  Adorn  Bede.  This  is  the 
.age  of  “  affectations,”  esjwcially  of  “  .af¬ 
fectations”  in  style ;  and  ic  is  comforting 
to  meet  witli  writing  so  perfwtly  simple 
and  natural  as  this  is.  No  mannerism  of 
any  kiml  is  visible,  and  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  imitation  either  in  language  or 
thought  —  not  .an  echo  of  Carlyle,  or 
Tliackeray,  or  Kingsley.  How  simple  in 
expre.ssion,  and  yet  how  rich  in  sugges¬ 
tion  and  poetic  association,  such  passages 
as  these  are ! 

CHILDHOOD, 

“  Tom  thought  people  were  at  a  di.sadvantage 
who  lived  on  any  other  spot  of  the  globe ;  atid 
Maggie,  when  she  read  about  ChrLstiana  pass¬ 
ing  ‘  the  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge,’ 
always  saw  the  Floss  between  the  green  pa.s- 
tures  by  the  Great  Ash. 

“  Life  did  change  for  Tom  and  Maggie  ;  and 
yet  they  were  not  wrong  in  believing  that  the 
thoughts  and  loves  of  these  first  years  would  al¬ 
ways  make  part  of  their  lives.  SV'e  could  never 
have  loved  the  earth  so  well  if  we  had  bad  no 
childhood  in  it — if  it  were  not  the  earth  where 
the  same  flowers  come  up  again  every  spring 
that  we  use<l  to  gather  with  our  tiny  fingers  as 
we  sat  lisping  to  ourselves  on  the  grass — the 
same  hips  and  haws  on  the  autumn  hedgerows 
— the  same  redbreasts  that  wo  used  to  call 
‘  God’s  binls,’  because  tliey  did  no  harm  to  the 
precious  crops.  What  novelty  is  worth  that 
sweet  monotony  where  every  thing  is  known, 
and  loved  because  it  is  known  ? 

“  The  wood  I  walk  in  on  this  mild  M.ay-<lay, 
with  the  young  yellow-brown  foliage  of  the 
oaks  Ixitween  me  and  the  blue  sky,  the  white 
star-flowers  and  the  blue-eyed  spe^well  and 
the  ground  ivy  at  my  feet  —  what  grove  of 
tropic  palms,  what  strange  fern.s  or  splendid 
brc^-petaled  blossoms,  could  ever  thrill  such 
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deep  and  delicate  fibers  within  me  as  this  home- 1  was  written  down  by  a  hand  that  waited  for  the 
scene  ?  These  familiar  flowers,  these  well-re-  I  heart’s  prompting ;  it  is  the  chronicle  of  a  soli- 
membered  bird-notes,  this  sky  with  its  fltfiil  i  taiy,  hidden  anguish,  struggle,  trust  and  tri¬ 
brightness,  these  furrowed  and  grassy  fields,  !  umph — not  written  on  velvet  cushions  to  teach 
each  with  a  sort  of  personality  given  to  it  by  |  endurance  to  those  who  are  treading  with 
the  capricious  hedgerows — such  things  as  these  |  bleeding  feet  on  the  stones.  And  so  it  remains 
are  the  mother-tongue  of  our  imagination,  the  ]  to  all  time  a  lasting  record  of  human  needs  and 
language  that  is  laden  with  all  the  subtle  inex- '  human  consolations ;  the  voice  of  a  brother  who, 
tricable  associations  the  fleeting  hours  of  our  I  ages  ago,  felt  and  suflered  and  renounced — in 
childhood  left  behind  them.  Our  delight  in  the  the  cloister,  perliaps,  with  serge  gown  and  ton- 
sunshine  on  the  deep-bladed  grass  to-day,  might  I  sured  head,  with  much  chanting  and  long  lasts, 
be  no  more  than  the  faint  perception  of  wearied  '  and  with  a  fashion  of  speech  different  from  ours 
t  souls,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sunshine  and  the  I  — but  under  the  same  silent  far-off  heavens,  and 
grass  in  the  far-off  years,  which  still  live  in  us,  with  the  same  passionate  desire.s,  the  same  striv- 
and  transform  our  perception  into  love.”  ings,  the  same  failures,  the  same  weariness.” 


WINTEB-TIMK.  I 

“  Fine  old  Christmas,  with  the  snowy  hair 
and  ruddy  face,  had  done  his  duty  that  year  in  ! 
the  noblest  fashion,  and  had  set  off  his  rich  gifts 
of,  warmth  and  color  with  all  the  hightening 
contrast  of  frost  and  snow. 

“  Snow  lay  on  the  croft  and  river-bank  in 
undulations  softer  than  the  limbs  of  infancy  ;  it 
lay  with  the  ncatlie.st  flnishe<i  border  on  ever}' 
sloping  roof,  making  the  dark-red  gables  stand 
out  with  a  new  depth  of  color ;  it  weighed  hea¬ 
vily  on  the  laurels  and  fir-trees  till  it  fell  from 
them  with  a  shuddering  sound ;  it  clothed  the 
rough  turnip-field  with  whiteness,  and  made  the 
sheep  look  like  dark  blotches;  the  gates  were 
all  blocked  up  with  the  sloping  drifts,  and  here 
and  there  a  di.sregarded  four-foote<l  beast  stood 
as  if  petrified  ‘  in  unrccumbent  sadness there 
was  no  gleam,  no  shadow,  for  the  heavens,  too, 
were  one  still,  pale  cloud — no  sound  or  motion 
in  any  thing  but  the  dark  river,  that  flowed  and 
moane<l  like  an  unresting  sorrow.  But  old 
Christmas  smiled,  as  he  laid  this  cruel-seeming 
spell  on  the  out-door  world,  for  he  meant  to 
light  up  home  with  new  brightness,  to  deejwn 
all  the  riclmess  of  in-door  color,  and  give  a 
keener  etlge  of  delight  to  the  warm  fragrance  of 
food;  he  meant  to  prepjire  a  sweet  imj)rison- 
ment  that  would  strengthen  the  primitive  fel¬ 
lowship  of  kindred,  and  make  the  sunshine  of 
familiar  human  faces  as  welcome  as  the  hidden 
day-star.  His  kindness  fell  but  hardly  on  the 
homeless — fell  but  hardly  on  the  homes  whefe 
the  hearth  was  not  very  wann,  and  where  the 
food  had  little  fragrance;  where  the  human 
faces  had  no  sunshine  in  them,  but  rather  the 
leaden,  blank-eyed  gaze  of  uncxpectant  want 
But  the  fine  old  .season  meant  well ;  and  if  he 
lias  not  learnt  the  secret  how  to  ble.ss  men  im¬ 
partially,  it  is  because  his  father  Time,  with 
ever  unrelenting  purjiose,  still  hides  that  secret 
in  his  own  miglity,  slow-beating  heart.” 

THOMAS  A  KKMPIS. 

“  I  suppose  tliat  is  the  reason  why  the  small 
old-lashiuncd  book,  for  which  you  need  only 
(lay  sixpence  at  a  book-stall,  works  miracles  to 
thi.s  day,  turning  bitter  waters  into  sweetness ; 
while  expensive  sermons  and  trcatise.s,  newly 
iasueil,  leave  all  things  as  they  were  before.  It 


Hefore  wc  p.Tss  on  to  consider  the 
special  purjiose  of  this  book,  one  otiier 
personal  cliaracteristio  may  be  noted. 
The  firat  volume  is  devoted  to  the  child¬ 
hood  of  Maggie,  the  heroine,  and  of  Tom, 
her  brother;  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  done  establishes  what  Adam  lied-c 
had  indicated — that  the  author  possesses 
remarkable  insight  into  the  feelings  of 
children,  and  an  almost  unique  power  of 
expressing  them.  This  is  a  very  fine  and 
a  very  rare  gift.  It  is  so  diflicult  for  a 
grown-up  man  or  woman  to  enter  into  the 
heart  of  childhood,  to  follow  its  inarticu¬ 
late  logic,  or  recreate  its  simjilc  but  inten.so 
emotions,  to  set  down  in  order  its  broken 
words.  Wordsworth  h.as  described  how 
the  glory  of  chihlhood  perishes ; 

“  Not  in  entire  forgetful nc.ss, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  tniiling  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  (tod,  who  is  our  home. 

Heaven  lies  altout  us  in  our  infancy  ! 

Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy  ; 

But  he  beholds  the  liglit  and  whence  it  flows. 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy  : 

The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  e.ast 
Mu.st  travel,  stdl  is  Nature’s  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 

Most  of  us  know  how  true  this  is.  The 
light  of  infancy  has  died  out  of  our  hearts, 
and  we  can  not  now  restore  even  the 
memory  of  its  jxiin.  “  We  have  all 
sobbed  so  juteously,  standing  with  tiny 
bare  legs  aliove  our  little  socks,  when  we 
lost  sight  of  our  mother  or  nurse  in  some 
strange  place  ;  but  wc  can  no  longer  re¬ 
call  the  jioignancy  of  that  moment,  and 
weep  over  it,  as  we  do  over  the  remem¬ 
bered  sufferings  of  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
Every  one  of  these  keen  moments  has  lell 
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its  trace,  and  lives  in  ns  still ;  but  such 
traces  have  blent  themselves  irrecovera¬ 
bly  with  the  firm  texture  of  our  youth 
and  manhood  ;  and  so  it  comes  that  we 
can  look  on  the  troubles  of  our  children 
with  a  smiling  disbelief  in  the  reality  of ; 
theii  pain.”  lint  some  men  and  women  | 
are  able  to  preserve,  and  carry  with  them 
throuj;h  life,  the  feelin<;s  and  sensations  of 
these  early  years.  Whether  what  is  called 
“  genius”  arises  out  of,  or  may  be  identi-  ; 
fled  with,  this  preservative  liiculty,  is  a  ‘ 
question  that  we  c.an  not  stay  to  con.sider ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  only  a  supreme  im¬ 
agination  can  recall  with  fidelity  the  • 
brightness  or  bittenie.ss  of  its  childhood. 
The  .attempt  is  sometimes  made  by  men 
of  inferior  powers,  but  the  counterfeit  is 
easily  iletected.  We  see  through  it  at 
once — the  representation  is  what  a  moder¬ 
ately  clever  m*an  tancies  childhood  should 
be,  not  what  our  childhood  u}a«.  It  is 
constructed  upon  a  plan  ;  there  is  method 
in  the  madness;  and  the  meretricious  sim- 
jilicity  betrays  the  embarrassed  elforts  of 
the  mature  miinl  elaborately  attempting  to 
be  immature.  Other  arti.sts  have  sought 
to  describe  an  abnorm.al  sentimental  child¬ 
hood — as  in  the  LlUh  iJotuttey  of  Mr. 
Dickens — a  childhood  where,  though  the  ; 
finer  characteristics  escape,  its  distnses  at 
lea^t  are  laid  hold  of  .and  put  down  iu  ^ 
print.  Hut  the  childhood  which  the  au¬ 
thor  of  liede  draws  is  (juite  an¬ 

other  thing;  it  is  the  sensational  life  of 
healthy  and  hungry  little  animals,  who 
are  not  beyond  dressing  dolls,  and  play¬ 
ing  at  marbles,  and  liking  jam-tarts.  e  \ 
can  not  doubt  its  genuineness  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Totty”  was  the  gem  of  the  l*oy- 1 
scr  household  ;  ami  some  of  the  scenes  in  i 
which  the  little  lady  figured  were  deli- 1 
cions  ; 

“  ‘  Mutiny,  my  iron's  twite  told ;  pease  put  it 
down  to  warm.' 

“The  small  chirruping  voice  that  uttered 
this  retpiest  came  from  a  little  sunny-hairi'd  girl 
between  three  and  four,  who,  seated  on  a  high 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  ironing-table,  was  ardu¬ 
ously  clutching  the  handle  of  a  miniature  iron 
with  her  tiny  tat  fist,  and  ironing  mgs  with  an 
aS'iduity  that  requiretl  her  to  put  her  little  red 
tongue  out  as  far  as  anatomy  would  allow. 

“  ‘  Cold,  is  it,  my  darling  ?  Hle.ss  your  sweet 
face !’  said  Mrs.  Poyscr,  who  was  remarkable  for 
the  ficility  with  which  she  could  n-lapse  from 
her  official  objurgatory  tone  to  one  of  fondness  or 
of  friendly  converse.  ‘Nevermind!  .Mother’s 
done  her  ironing  now.  She’s  going  to  put  the 
ironing-ihings  away.’ 
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“  ‘  Munny,  1  tould  ’ike  to  do  into  de  bom  to 
Tommy,  to  sec  do  whittawd.’ 

‘“No,  no,  no;  Totty ’ud  get  her  feet  wet,’ 
said  Mrs.  I’oyser,  carrying  away  her  iron. 

‘  Run  into  the  dairy,  and  see  cousin  Hetty  make 
the  butter.’ 

‘‘  ‘  1  tould  ’ike  a  bit  o’  pum-take,’  rejoined 
Totty,  who  seemed  to  lie  provided  with  several 
relays  of  requests ;  at  the  same  time,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  her  momentary  leisure  to  put 
her  fingers  into  a  bowl  of  starcli,  and  drag  it 
down,  so  ns  to  empty  the  contents  with  tolera¬ 
ble  com|)letcncsa  on  to  the  ironing-sheet 

“  ‘  Did  ever  any  Ixidy  see  the  like?’  wreamed 
Mrs.  Poyser,  running  towards  the  table  when 
her  eyes  had  fallen  on  the  blue  stream.  ‘  The 
child’s  allays  i’  mischief  if  your  back’s  turned  u 
minute.  What  sliall  I  do  to  you,  you  naughty, 
nau^ty  gell !’ 

“Totty,  however,  liad  descended  from  her 
chair  with  great  swiftness,  and  was  already  in  re¬ 
treat  towards  the  dairy,  with  a  .sort  of  waddling 
run,  and  an  amount  of  fat  on  the  nap  of  lit  r 
neck  which  made  her  look  like  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  a  white  sucking-pig.” 

Many  of  Toni  ainl  Maggie’s  experiences 
are  quite  as  graphic  iiiul  true  to  nature  : 

“  ‘  Oh !  don’t  bother.  Maggie !  you’re  such  a 
silly — I  slmll  go  and  see  my  rabbits.’ 

“  Maggie’s  heart  liegan  to  flutter  witli  fear. 
She  dared  not  tell  the  sad  truth  at  once,  but  she 
walked  after  Tom  in  trembling  silence  as  he 
went  out,  thinking  how  she  could  tell  him  the 
news  so  as  to  soften  at  once  h'ls  sorrow  and  his 
anger;  for  Maggie  dreaded  Tom’s  anger  of  all 
things — it  was  quite  a  different  anger  from  her 
own. 

“  ‘  Tom,’  she  said  timidly,  when  they  were 
out  of  doors,  ‘how  much  money  did  you  give 
for  your  rabbits  ?’ 

“‘Two  lialf-crowns  and  a  sixpence,’  said 
Tom  promptly. 

“  ‘  I  think  I’ve  got  a  grut  deal  more  than 
that  in  my  steel  purse  up-staira  I’ll  a.«k  mother 
to  give  it  you.’ 

“‘What  for?’  said  Tom.  ‘I  don’t  want 
your  money,  you  silly  thing.  I’ve  got  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  you,  because  I’m  a  boy. 
I  always  have  half-sovereigns  and  sovereigns  for 
my  Christmas-boxes,  because  I  shall  be  a  man  ; 
and  you  only  have  five-shilling  piece.-;,  becau.se 
you’re  only  a  girl.’ 

“‘Well,  but,  Tom  — if  mother  would  let  me 
[  give  you  two  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence  out  cf 
I  my  purse  to  put  into  your  pocket  and  spend, 

1  you  know ;  and  buy  some  more  rabbits  with  it?’ 

“  ‘  More  rabbits  ?  I  don’t  want  any  n^we.’ 

“  ‘  Oh !  but  Tom,  they’re  all  dead.’ 

“  Tom  stoppc-il  immediately  in  his  walk  and 
turned  round  towards  Maggie.  ‘You  forgot  to 
feed  ’em,  then,  and  Harry  forgot  ?’  he  said,  his 
color  hightening  for  a  moment,  but  soon  sub¬ 
siding.  ‘  I’ll  pitch  into  Harry — I’ll  have  him 
turn^  away.  And  I  don’t  love  you,  Maggie. 
You  shan’t  go  fi.^hing  with  me  to-morrow.  I 
16 
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told  you  to  go  and  see  the  rabbits  every  day.’ 
He  walked  on  again. 

“  ‘  Yes,  but  I  forgot — and  I  could  not  help  it, 
indeed,  Tom.  Fm  so  very  sorry,’  said  Maggie, 
while  the  tears  rushed  fast 

“  ‘  You’re  a  naughty  girl,’  said  Tom  severely, 

‘  and  I’m  sorry  I  bought  you  the  fish-line.  I 
don’t  love  you.’ 

“*0  Toml  it’s  very  cruel,’  sobbed  Maggie. 

‘  I’d  forgive  you,  if  you  forgot  any  thing — I 
wouldn’t  mind  what  you  did — I’d  forgive  you 
and  love  you.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  you’re  a  silly — but  I  never  do  foi^t 
things — /don’t.’ 

“  ‘  () !  please  forgive  me,  Tom ;  my  heart  will 
break,’  said  Maggie,  shaking  with  sobs,  clinging 
to  Tom’s  arm,  and  laying  her  wet  cheek  on  his 
shoulder. 

“  Tom  shook  her  ofi^  and  stopped  again,  say¬ 
ing  in  a  peremptory  tone :  ‘  Now,  Maggie,  you 
just  listen.  Aren’t  I  a  good  brother  to  you  ?’ 

‘  ‘  Ye-ye-es,’  sobbed  Maggie,  her  chin  rising 
aid  falling  conviilsedly. 

“  ‘  Didn’t  I  think  amut  your  fish-line  all  this 
quarter,  and  mean  to  buy  it,  and  saved  my 
nmney  o’  purpose,  and  wouldn’t  go  halves  in 
the  toffee,  and  Spounoer  fought  me  because  I 
wouldn’t?’ 

“  ‘  Ye-ye-es  .  .  .  and  I  .  .  .  lo-lo-love  you  so, 
Tom.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  are  a  naughty  girl.  Last  holidays 
you  licked  the  paint  off  my  lozenge-box,  and  the 
holidays  before  that  you  let  the  boat  drag  my 
fish-line  doam  when  I’d  set  you  to  watch  it,  and 
you  pushed  your  head  through  my  kite,  all  for 
nothing.’ 

‘  l^t  I  didn’t  mean”  said  Maggie ;  *  I 
couldn’t  help  it’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  you  could,’  said  Tom,  ‘  if  you’d  mind¬ 
ed  what  you  were  doing.  And  you’re  a  naughty 
girl,  and  you  shan’t  go  fishing  witli  me  to-mor¬ 
row.’ 

“  With  this  terrible  conclusion,  Tom  ran 
away  from  Maggie  towards  the  mill,  meaning 
to  greet  Luke  there,  and  complain  to  him  of 
Harry.” 

Maggie  is  the  heroine  of  Tke  Mill.  The 
willful  little  maiden,  in  her  early  girlhood, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  figures  ever 
drawn  in  a  romance.  The  petulant  poetic 
child,  with  her  flashing  black  eyes,  and 
her  dark  unkempt  locks,  which  she  tosses 
.about  with  the  air  of  a  small  Shetland  pony, 
wreaking  stormy  vengeance  upon  her  doll, 
or  caressing  it  in  tender  remorse,  vain  of 
her  cleverness,  defying  the  powers  that  be, 
and  yet  eager  for  love,  flashes  through 
that  prosaic  life  like  a  sunbeam — like  a 
verse  of  Homer  in  the  Pandects.  Gov¬ 
erned  by  her  feelings,  she  is  continually 
in  mischief,  her  fitful  and  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion  is  always  leading  her  astray ;  and 
then  she  is  judged  as  though  her  wrong¬ 
doing  were  the  fruit  of  delibei-ately  wick¬ 


ed  intention,  and  not  (as  it  is)  of  a  peculiar, 
fine,  and  highly-strung  nature.  She  feels 
keenly  but  blindly  the  coarse  injustice  of 
the  verdict ;  she  protests  against  it  in  bit¬ 
terness  of  soul,  or  appeals  mutely  to  the 
gods,  (for  Maggie  is  a  little  heathen  at 
heart ;)  but  the  passionate  pain  in  the 
child’s  breast  remains  mostly  inarticulate. 
The  temptations  which  try  this  little  Mag¬ 
gie  when  she  arrives  at  womanhood — her 
moral  and  spiritual  education,  so  to  speak 
— give  to  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  its  dra¬ 
matic  interest  and  consistency.  We  are 
not  asked  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on 
any  vulgar  temptation,  on  any  absolute 
crime.  The  lofty  and  imperious  woman 
is  in  no  danger  of  falling  as  the  vain  and 
simple  Hetty  did.  The  guilt  is  so  subtle, 
th.at  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
be  guilt  or  no ;  the  temptations  to  yield 
are  so  complex,  that  it  becomes  a  contro¬ 
versy  whether  to  resist  be  better.  The 
weaknesses  are  those  to  which  a  nature 
like  Maggie’s  is  jKjculiarly  liable — not  the 
less  dangerous,  because  masked  and  intri¬ 
cate.  The  conflict  between  desire  and 
duty — the  desire  being  in  itself  perfectly 
legitimate,  and  the  duty  repugnant  and 
opprt?8sive — is  the  conflict  which  Maggie 
has  to  encounter.  She  does  not  win,  and 
she  is  not  altogether  defeated.  The  proud 
beauty  is  humbled  and  brought  low  ;  but 
even  in  her  bitterest  abandonment  she  a.s- 
serts  a  nobleness  of  nature  which  raises  her 
above  those  who  condemn  her.  It  is  a  story 
of  martyrdom — none  the  less  touching  be¬ 
cause  the  martyr  is  not  always  strong,  be¬ 
cause  the  sensitive  nerves  shrink  from  the 
torture,  because  the  feeble  knees  some¬ 
times  refuse  to  sustain  the  eager  and 
soaring  spirit. 

Maggie  the  woman,  is  the  development 
of  the  dark-eyed  and  rebellious  child. 
“  Magsie” — as  her  brother  used  to  call 
her  in  their  moments  of  childish  reconcil¬ 
iation — has  grown  into  a  lovely  girl,  tall, 
dark,  crowned  with  a  circling  coronet  of 
jet-black  hair ;  for  the  wild  mane  which 
she  had  shaken  so  defi.antly  at  the  world 
has  been  subdued,  and  is  now  the  crown¬ 
ing  charm  of  her  rich  and  expressive  beau¬ 
ty  ;  and  owning  the  eyes  which  captivate 
and  madden  mankind — “  such  eyes — de¬ 
fying  and  deprecating,  contradicting  and 
clinging,  imperious  and  beseeching,  full  of 
delicious  oppo.sitcs.”  And  the  spirit  is  still 
the  child’s — there  is  the  same  deep  neces¬ 
sity  for  loving,  the  same  impetuous  unrest, 
i  the  same  ungovernable  sensibility.  But  os 
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her  nature  expands,  the  hard  and  crushing 
narrowness  of  her  lot  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  bear.  She  yearns  for  the 
finer  and  more  0|>en  life  beyond  its  bor¬ 
ders.  But  her  duty,  as  she  reads  it,  re¬ 
quires  her  to  renounce  the  world  with 
which  her  own  loftiest  and  most  poetic 
instincts  claim  fellowship.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  these  motives  come  into 
sharp  collision  —  sometimes  she  yields, 
sometimes  she  triumphs.  This  is  the 
storm  which  w'ages  in  Maggie’s  heart 
all  her  life,  and  which,  through  its  vari¬ 
ous  issues,  is  traced  with  supreme  truth¬ 
fulness. 

Ttpice  Maggie  is  bitterly  tempted — ^by 
her  pity  (for  at  bottom  it  is  truly  never 
more  than  pity)  for  Philip,  and  by  her  i 
love  for  Stephen.  Philip  is  the  son  of 
the  man  who  has  ruined  her  father.  She 
knows  that  the  parents  of  both  would 
forbid  the  b.anns :  yet,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  she  consents  to  meet  Philip, 
.and  confesses  that  she  loves  him.  She 
yields  to  her  intense  longing  for  a  larger 
life.  Her  father’s  querulous  sense  of  fail-  ' 
ure,  the  mild  irnationality  of  her  mother,  I 
the  me.annes8  of  the  desolated  home,  were  I 
withering  her  mind,  and  crushing  her  | 
heart ;  and  the  proud  and  lofty  spirit  I 
could  not  endure  the  bonds  which  the 
disciple  of  Thomas  a  Kempisy  in  the  ardor 
of  renunci.ation,  had  tried  to  bind  around 
her  lithe  limbs.  Philip  represents  to  her 
itmagination  th.at  liberated  life  for  which 
she  yearns,  and  in  which  alone  she  can 
breathe  freely.  His  conversation,  his  love, 
his  qu.aint  reveries,  his  animated  pencil, 
open  up  to  her  a  new  world,  warm  with 
light  and  vivid  with  color— and  she  can 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  enter.  So  she 
admits  a  ground  of  concealment  into  her 
life  that  hurts  its  simplicity  and  clearness. 
The  rule  of  sacrifice  ceases  to  be  the  rule  i 
of  her  conduct.  She  surrenders  herself  I 
henceforth  ( as  she  feels  with  fruitless  I 
pain)  to  “  the  seductive  guidance  of  illim¬ 
itable  wants.” 

The  same  conte.st  is  renewed,  in  even 
more  tragic  fashion,  when  Maggie,  in  the 
pride  of  her  m.ature  beauty,  fascinates 
Stephen  Guest.  Her  hand  Is  promised  I 
to  T*hilip ;  Stephen  is  virtually  engaged 
to  Maggie’s  cousin,  Lucy — a  pretty,  gen-  i 
tie,  affectionate  little  soul.  But  the  bitter  | 
god  of  love  comes  between  the  affianced  I 
lovers,  and  separates  them.  M, aggie  can  | 
not  help  loving  Stephen.  There  is  a  richer,  I 
more  complex  music  in  his  nature  than  in  i 


Philip’s — a  poetic  sensibility  which  attunes 
with  her  own,  an  intense  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  in  life,  to  tvhich  her  heart 
responds.  The  miserable  fascination  can 
not  bo  resisted  by  either  of  them  ;  and,  in 
the  fierce  inward  conflict  which  it  arouses 
— for  Maggie  unites  with  a  certain  pas¬ 
sionate  abandonment  the  sjiiritual  force 
of  a  wom.an  who  has  held  silent  and  pro¬ 
tracted  communings  with  p.ain — the  great 
power  of  the  writer  is  manifested.  The 
interview  at  the  b.all,  when  the  girl  casts 
back  with  the  ire  and  bitterness  of  sliame 
the  involuntary  homage  she  has  extorted, 
is  rendered  by  its  dramatic  vigor  and 
minute  truthfulness  singularly  impressive. 

But  Maggie,  subdued  by  this  appealing 
love,  can  not  be  always  strong  ;  she  loves 
Stephen,  and  she  is  forced  to  beg  for  pity, 
for  mercy ;  to  beseech  him,  bemuse  she 
loves  him,  to  aid,  and  not  to  weaken,  her 
resolution. 

‘‘  He  was  looking  eagerly  at  her  face  for  the 
least  sign  of  compliance  ;  his  large,  firm,  gentle 
grasp  was  on  her  hand.  She  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground;  then  she  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
said,  looking  up  at  him  with  solemn  sadness  : 

Oh !  it  is  difficult — life  is  very  difficult  It 
seems  right  to  me  sometimes  that  we  should  fol¬ 
low  our  strongest  feelings ;  but  then,  such  feel¬ 
ings  continually  come  across  the  tics  that  all 
our  former  life  has  made  for  us — the  ties  that 
have  made  others  dependent  on  u.s — and  would 
cut  them  in  two.  If  life  were  quite  easy  and 
simple,  as  it  might  have  been  in  painnlise,  and  we 
could  always  see  tluit  one  being  first  towards 
whom  ...  I  mean,  if  life  did  not  make  duties 
for  us  before  love  comes — love  would  be  a  sign 
that  two  people  ought  to  belong  to  each  other. 
But  I  se^— I  feel  it  is  not  so  now ;  there  are 
things  we  must  renounce  in  life ;  some  of  us 
must  resign  love.  Many  things  are  difficult 
and  dark  to  me ;  but  I  see  one  thing  quite  clear¬ 
ly — that  I  must  not,  can  not  seek  my  own  hap¬ 
piness  by  sacrificing  others.  Love  is  natural ; 
but  Buiely  pity  and  faithfulness  and  memory  are 
natural  too.  And  they  would  live  in  me  still, 
and  punish  me  if  I  did  not  obey  them.  I  should 
be  haunted  by  the  suffering  I  liad  caused.  Our 
love  would  be  poisoned.  I)on’t  urge  me ;  help 
me — help  me,  because  I  love  you.’  ’’ 

How,  without  any  volition  of  their  own, 
the  river  bears  the  lovers  to  the  sea,  ainl 
forces  upon  them  the  wrong  against  which 
they  have  striven ;  how,  for  one  brief  hour, 
Maggie’s  resolution  fails  ;  how  she  yields 
to  what  seems  the  inevitable  and  irresist¬ 
ible  ;  and  how  again  she  gathers  up  all 
the  spiritual  forces  of  her  nature,  and 
shakes  herself  free  from  the  drowsy  and 
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bewitching  spell  which  had  benumbed  her 
feciilties — reaching,  ere  the  end  comes,  the 
highest  levels  of  self-sacrifice — is  told  in 
language  of  surpassing  beauty. 

But  we  quarrel  with  the  ending — ^not, 
indeed,  because  it  is  tragic,  but  because 
it  is  not  the  lit  close  to  that  keen,  and  sub¬ 
tle,  and  masterly  analysis.  A  bit  of  melo¬ 
drama  at  the  finish  is  inappropriate  and 
illogical.  Nature,  we  may  be  sure,  did 
not  bring  the  tragedj^  to  a  close  in  that 
rough-and-ready  fashion.  She  evoked  a 
subtler  issue — she  tried  a  more  intricate 
process  of  reparation.  The  author  says 
finely,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  judge 
when  life  mmt  go  henceforth  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  direction  from  the  best,  (from  the 
best,  at  least,  which  was  possible  once,) 
w’hen  the  wrong-doing  must  be  condoned. 
“  The  great  problem  of  the  shifting  rela¬ 
tion  between  passion  and  duty  is  clear  to 
no  man  w'ho  is  capable  of  apprehending 
it ;  the  question  whether  the  moment  has 
come  in  which  a  man  has  fallen  below  the 
possibility  of  a  renunciation  that  will  car¬ 
ry  any  efficacy,  and  must  accept  the  sway 
of  a  passion  against  which  he  has  strug¬ 
gled  as  a  trespass,  is  one  for  which  we 
have  no  master-key  that  will  suit  all 
cases.”  True,  such  judgments  are  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  but,  with  all  deference,  we  believe 
that  a  woman  placed  in  Maggie’s  position 
would  have  instinctively  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when  she  must  marry  Stephen. 
She  had  resisted.  But  the  world,  circum¬ 
stances,  her  own  weakness,  (call  it  by 
what  name  we  like,)  had  proved  too 
strong  for  her.  It  was  time  to  give  in. 
Not  that  it  can  ever  be  right  to  give  in 
to  evil;  but  there  was  no  absolute  evil 
here — «all  the  evil  that  could  be  done  had 
been  done.  The  two  hearts  that  were 
bound  up  in  them  were  already  hurt  and 
bleeding,  well-nigh  broken.  Maggie  was 
innocent,  but  her  fair  name  was  sullied. 
She  loved  Stephen  more  than  she  loved 
any  other  m.an  ;  he  loved  her  deeply  and 
truly.  Why  should  she  renounce  him  ? 
Could  the  renunciation  bear  any  fruit  ? 
That  is  the  question  ;  for  when  it  is  fruit¬ 
less,  renunciation  degenerates  into  a.sceti- 
cism.  The  man  who  practices  a  true  self- 
denial  restrains  his  inclinations,  because  he 
knows  that  his  restraint  will  work  good  to 
others ;  but  the  ascetic  starves,  without 
juirpose,  a  part  of  his  nature.  It  is  no 
doubt  very  humbling  to  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  when,  by  our  own  act,  (or,  .as  in 
Maggie’s  case,  because  we  have  not  re¬ 


sisted  day  and  night  with  all  our  might,) 
we  are  forced  to  lake  the  path  which  we 
know  is  the  lower  or  less  noble  one  ;  but 
the  discipline  which  teaches  humility  is  not 
unpurifying.  So  Philip  .and  Maggie  should 
have  been  united — teere  united,  if  we  read 
their  story  aright.  No  very  vivid  happi¬ 
ness,  perhaps,  was  in  store  for  them.  A 
sense  of  defeat  and  failure,  of  the  loss  of 
that  more  excellent  life  w'hich  might  h.ave 
been  theirs  had  they  had  courage  for  the 
sacrifice,  abided  with  them.  The  vision 
of  a  still  sorrowful  face  haunted  them  at 
times  with  its  gentle  reproach.  But  the 
great  love  which  had  taken  them  captive 
gave  them  shelter ;  under  its  boughs  they 
walked  on  together — “  through  E(len  took 
their  solitary  w.ay” — hand  in  hand,  and 
looking  into  eyes  whose  light,  memories, 
that  were  once  keen  and  stinging  pains, 
had  somewhat  dimmed.  But  few  eyes, 
owned  by  the  men  and  w’omen  one  knows, 
do  not  bear  the  traces  of  such  pain ;  there 
are  not  many  lives  into  which  more  of  im¬ 
perfection  has  not  entered.  We  all  carry 
the  marks  of  these  failures  with  us  to  our 
graves ;  and  this  consciousness  of  a  fall 
from  absolute  goodness — this  sense  of 
loss,  irretriev.able,  that  can  never  be  quite 
repaired  in  this  world,  is  often  supremely 
tragic — so  tr.agic,  that  Tragedy  herself, 
“  sweeping  bj'  in  sceptered  pall,”  need  not 
scruple  to  use  it. 

Maggie’s  relation  to  her  brother  is  an¬ 
other  center  of  interest ;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  is  very  skillfully  su.stain- 
ed.  Tom  is  one  of  those  intolerable  men 
we  have  all  met — who  are  alw.ays  super- 
ficLally  right,  .and*  fundamentally  wrong. 
Even  as  a  boy  he  is  a  somewhat  Rh.ad.a- 
manthine  person.age,  determined  to  pun¬ 
ish  every  one  who  deserves  punishment, 
but  sure  that  he  himself  never  can  deser\'e 
it.  Ilis  rigid  purpose,  his  inflexible  will, 
his  silent  vindictiveness,  his  hard  unlov¬ 
ing  righteousness,  do  not  constitute  a 
very  amiable  character.  Such  a  man 
never  gets  into  a  scrape ;  yet  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  did ;  for 
that  confident  integrity,  that  icy  and  re- 
pellant  probity,  is  really,  when  analyzed, 
just  one  of  the  many  disguises  which  sel¬ 
fishness  assumes.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
j  ble  for  Tom  to  understand  his  sister.  lie 
j  thinks  her  weak,  vacillating,  and  untrust- 
i  worthy.  lie  is  below  feeling  the  impe- 
j  rious  sensibilities,  the  fine  mental  needs, 

:  which  are  the  source  of  her  wrong-doing. 

'  He  means  to  do  her  justice — he  is  always 
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bitterly  just ;  but  it  is  the  justice  which 
is  tiietcd  out  by  a  man  who  has  never  felt 
tlie  need  of  mercy  and  is  therefore  a  jus¬ 
tice  essentially  inhuman.  Maggie,  who 
is  devoted  to  her  brother,  resents  his 
harsh  treatment  of  her — in  childhood,  in 
;iu  uneasy,  inarticulate  way,  and  believing 
that  she  herself  is  at  fault,  but  learning  as 
she  grows  up,  that  it  is  his  narrowne.ss,  as 
much  as  her  own  weakness,  that  is  to 
blame.  At  length  they  come  into  angry 
collision.  Tom  has  spoken  with  cruel 
rudeness  to  Philij»,  has  made  Maggie  pro¬ 
mise  not  to  see  her  lover  again,  and  the 
hurt  and  indignant  soul  of  the  girl  can 
not  be  any  longer  silent : 

“  Tom  and  Maggie  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  yanLs.  He  was  still  holding  her  wrist 
tightly,  as  if  he  were  compelling  a  culprit  from 
the  scene  of  action.  At  last  Maggie,  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  snatch,  drew  her  hand  away,  and  her  pent- 
up,  long-gathered  irritation  burst  into  utter¬ 
ance. 

“  ‘  Don't  suppose  that  I  think  you  are  right, 
Tom,  or  that  I  bow  to  your  will.  I  despi.se  the 
feelings  you  have  shown  in  speaking  to  Philip; 

I  detest  your  insulting  unmanly  allasion.s  to  his 
deformity.  You  have  been  reproaching  other 
I>eo[)le  all  your  life — you  have  been  always  sure 
you  yourself  are  right ;  it  is  because  you  have 
not  a  mind  large  cnougli  to  see  that  there  is  any 
thing  better  than  your  own  conduct  and  your 
own  petty  aims.’  i 

“  ‘  Certainly,’  said  Tom  coolly.  ‘  I  don’t  .see 
that  your  conduct  is  better,  or  your  aims  either. 
If  your  conduct,  and  Philip  Wakera’s  conduct, 
has  been  right,  why  arc  you  ashamed  of  its  be-  1 
ing  known  ?  Answer  me  that.  I  know  what  I 
have  aimed  at  in  my  conduct,  and  I’ve  succeed-  I 
cd.  Pray,  what  good  has  your  conduct  brought  | 
to  you  or  any  one  else  ?’  i 

“  ‘  I  don’t  want  to  defend  myself,’  said  Mag-  ' 
gie,  still  with  vehemence :  ‘  1  know  I’ve  liecn  ■ 
wrong — often,  continually.  But  yet,  sometimes 
when  I  have  done  wrong,  it  has  been  because  I  : 
have  feelings  that  you  would  lie  the  better  for,  ' 
if  you  had  them.  If  you  were  in  fault  ever — if 
you  had  done  any  thing  very  wrong.  I  should  be  , 
sorry  for  the  pain  it  brought  you  ;  I  should  not 
want  punishment  to  lie  heaped  on  you.  But 
you  have  always  enjoyed  punishing  me — you 
have  always  been  hard  and  cruel  to  me.  Even 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  always  loved  you  i 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  you  would 
let  me  go  crying  to  bed  without  forgiving  me. 
You  have  no  pity  ;  you  have  no  sense  of  your 
own  imperfection  and  your  own  sins.  It  is  a 
sin  to  be  hard ;  it  is  not  fitting  for  a  mortal — 
for  a  Christian.  You  are  nothing  but  a  Phari¬ 
see.  You  tluuik  God  for  nothing  but  your  own 
virtues — you  think  they  are  great  enough  to 
win  you  every  thing  else.  You  have  not  even  , 
a  vision  of  feelings  by  the  side  of  which  your 
shining  virtues  arc  mere  darkness!’ ”  ^  1 


'  So  the  two  are  lienceforth  separated — 
Maggie  seeing  more  and  more  clearly 
how  faulty  that  narrow  nature  is,  how 
hard  and  unloving  the  judgment  it  passes 
u|X)n  erring  mortals  is,  resenting  that 
judgment  and  rebelling  against  it  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  womanhood  ;  Tom 
more  and  more  confident  in  the  rectitude 
of  his  intentions,  and  in  the  inflexible 
theory  of  life  in  which  he  has  been  nur¬ 
tured.  He  is  always  successful ;  no  fail¬ 
ure  shakes  him  adrift  from  his  moorings, 

;  or  teaches  him  a  wider  and  kindlier  wds- 
I  dom.  He  regards  with  cold  scorn  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  failures,  \fith  pitiless  wrath  his  sister’s 
di.sgrace  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  end  that 
his  eyes  are  opened,  and  that  the  true 
^  superiority  of  that  richer,  purer,  and  more 
noble  nature  is  seen  by  him  as  it  ought  to 
be  seen.  Then  —  in  that  last  supreme 
agony  of  their  lives — he  learns  how  en¬ 
tirely  he  has  mi.sjndged  her : 


■  i 


“  It  was  not  till  Tom  had  pushed  off  and  they 
were  on  the  wide  water — he  face  to  face  with 
Maggie — that  the  full  meaning  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  rushed  upon  his  mind.  It  came  with  so 
overpowering  a  force— it  was  such  a  new  reve¬ 
lation  to  his  spirit,  of  the  depths  in  life,  that  had 
lain  beyond  his  vision  which  he  had  fancied  so 
,  keen  and  clear— that  he  was  unable  to  ask  a 
question.  They  sat  mutely  gazing  at  each 
other ;  Maggie  witli  eyes  of  intense  life  looking 
out  from  a  weary,  beaten  face — Tom  pale  with  a 
certain  awe  and  humiliation.  Thought  was 
busy  though  the  lips  were  silent :  and  though 
he  could  a.sk  no  question,  he  guessed  a  story  of 
almost  miraculous  divinely  protected  effort.  But 
at  last  a  mist  gathered  over  the  blue-gray  eyes, 
and  the  lips  found  a  word  they  could  utter:  the 
old  childish — ‘  Magsie !’  ” 

Here  we  must  leave  them.  We  hope 
that  we  have  explained  jiretty  clearly  the 
purpose  of  this  book,  and  the  moral  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  it  touches.  They  are  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  need  to  be  conned  by  all 
of  us — specially  belonging,  as  they  do,  to 
an  age  like  the  present,  when  duty  has 
lost  its  simplicity,  and  material  forces 
govern  the  world.  That  they  are  probed 
by  a  hand  which  seldom  falters,  by  a 
judgment  supremely  impartial,  and  by  a 
genius  vivid  and  intense,  the  sketch  we 
have  given,  and  the  extracts  we  have 
made,  amply  suffice  to  prove. 

We  have  said  that  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  may  be  taken  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  what  we  have  called  the  secondary 
order  of  the  imagination.  Many  readers, 
we  know,  will  resent  the  award.  The 
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grave  sympathy',  the  homely  insight,  the 
classic  Puritanism,  the  rich  and  medita¬ 
tive  intellect,  have  commended  their 
owner  to  a  multitude  of  admirers,  and 
kept  a  place  of  kindly  greeting  for  him 
in  many  hearts  and  by  many  fire-sides. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his  imagination 
is  vivid  and  affluent,  and  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  an  impassioned  and  lofty  flight. 
It  is  perh.aps  h.ardly  fair,  moreover,  to 
assert  without  qualiheation,  that  the  im¬ 
agination,  which  t.akes  the  color  of  what 
it  feeds  on,  is  necessarily  inferior.  The 
question  is  still  an  “open”. one — one  on 
which  the  Cabinet  is  divided  ;  and  though, 
for  our  own  part,  we  have  never  doubted 
that  the  tranquil  supremacy  of  the  “Shak- 
spearean”  mind  represents  the  very  high¬ 
est  type,  yet  we  all  know  that  treatises 
have  been  wnitten  to  prove  the  reverse. 
But  to  the  class  we  have  described — 
whether  first-class  or  second-cl.ass  —  Mr. 
Hawthorne  belongs.  At  present  Home 
masters  him ;  he  has  been  subdued  by 
the  vanquished  Queen  of  Christendom. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this.  Stronger 
men  have  yielded  to  the  fascination.  Un¬ 
crowned,  disheveled,  .and  forlorn,  she  yet 
remembers  a  spell  t.anght  her  in  the  old 
pagan  ages,  which  takes  us  captive,  and 
binds  our  hearts  to  her  forever. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  an  admirable  writer; 
but  his  style  (where  both  are  so  preemi¬ 
nently  good)  is  curiously  unlike  that  of 
the  lady  of  whose  w'orks  we  have  s|X)ken. 
Ihrs  has  a  cryst.al-like  parity  ;  his  is  dyed 
with  rich  and  vivid  colors.  The  rhetoric 
of  Adam  Bede^  untouched  by  the  heart 
er  the  imagination,  might  become  bald ; 
with  these — exactly  .as  we  have  it,  in 
short  —  it  is  the  perfection  of  natural 
eloquence.  But  even  without  original 
thought  or  deep  feeling,  Mr.  Hawthorne’s 
style  —  rich,  fragrant,  and  mi.xcd  with 
flowers  of  many  hues,  like  Attic  honey — 
would  be  always  delightful.  Even  in  this 
matter  of  language  the  contrast  we  have 
insisted  upon  asserts  itself ;  while,  as  re¬ 
spects  the  relative  power  of  these  writers 
to  delineate  character,  the  evidence  is 
still  more  decisive.  In  the  one  book  it 
grows  like  a  flower ;  in  the  other,  it  Is 
oonstructctl  like  a  machine.  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  starting  w'ith  some  moral  or  in¬ 
tellectual  conception,  adapts  his  charac¬ 
ters  to  it,  fits  tliem  into  the  frame-work 
he  has  prepared,  and  expands  or  com¬ 
presses  them  until  they  fill  the  mold, 
^lus  there  is  in  his  rcpresent.atious  a 


I  want  of  the  ease,  abandon,  and  lawless- 
i  ness  of  life — they  are  too  symmetrical  to 
be  natural,  too  exact  to  be  true.  A  cha¬ 
racter  may  accidentally  or  incident.ally 
illustrate  a  law;  but  the  writer  Avho 
models  the  character  upon  the  law,  j)ro- 
duces  a  moral  or  intellectual  monster.  If 
there  are  no  actual  “  monsters”  in  Dram- 
formation,  there  is  at  least  very  little 
flesh  and  blood  in  it — very  little  except 
the  affluent  fancy,  the  fine  .analysis,  and 
the  perfect  taste,  of  an  admirable  critic ; 
no  life,  but  only  a  great  deal  of  very  de¬ 
lightful  talk  about  life.  Gazing  on  these 
statuesque  figures,  we  are  never  perplex¬ 
ed  by  the  controversy  that  troubled 
Leontes : 

“Still,  nicthinks 

There  is  an  air  comes  from  her ;  wliat  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?” 

As  a  guide  to  Rome,  no  pleasanter  than 
Mr.  Hawthorne  could  l>e  wished.  To  pil¬ 
grims,  like  ourselves,  who  have  trod  the 
dust  of  the  Holy  City,  and  on  whom  the 
spell  of  her  widowed  beauty  rests,  his  ro¬ 
mance  recalls  vividly  the  associjitions  and 
incidents  of  that  delightful  life.  Our  re.ad- 
ers  will  thank  us  for  a  glimpse  or  two, 
through  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  spectacles,  into 
these  world-famous  churches  and  galle¬ 
ries. 

THE  DTISO  GLADIATOR.* 

“  ‘  I  used  to  admire  this  statue  exceedingly, 
but  latterly,  I  find  myself  getting  weary  and 
annoyed  that  the  man  should  be  such  a  Icngtii 
of  time  leaning  on  his  amt  in  the  very  act  of 
death.  If  he  is  so  terribly  hurt,  why  does  he 
not  sink  down  and  die  without  further  ado? 
Flitting  moments,  imminent  emergencies,  im- 


•  Mr.  Hawthorne  entertains  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  artist's  work.  His  remarks  u{>on 
the  functions  of  the  sculptor  are  very  eloquent— as 
eloquent  as  any  tiling  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  on  the 
subject :  “  A  sculptor,  indeed,  to  meet  the  demands 
which  our  preconceptions  make  upon  him,  should 
be  even  more  indispensably  a  poet  than  those  who 
deal  in  measured  verse  and  rhyme.  His  material, 
or  instrument,  which  serves  him  in  the  stead  of 
shifting  and  transitory  language,  is  a  pure,  white, 
undecaying  substance.  It  insures  immortality  to 
whatever  is  wrought  in  it,  and  theit'fore  roake.s  it 
a  religious  obligation  to  commit  no  idea  to  its 
mighty  guardianship,  save  such  as  may  repay  the 
marble  for  its  faithful  care,  its  incorruptible  fidelity, 
by  warming  it  with  an  ethereal  life.  Under  this 
aspect,  marble  assumes  a  sacred  character :  and  no 
man  should  dare  to  touch  it  unless  he  feels  within 
himself  a  certain  consecration  and  a  priesthood,  the 
only  evidejicc  of  which,  for  the  public  eye,  will  l>e 
the  high  treatment  of  heroic  subjects,  or  the  deli¬ 
cate  evolution  of  spiritual,  through  material  beauty.” 
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pcrrcptiblo  intcTTala  between  two  breaths,  ought  j 
not  to  l>o  incrusted  with  the  eternal  repose  of 
marble ;  in  any  sculptural  subject,  there  should 
be  a  moral  stand-still,  since  there  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  1)C  a  physical  one.  Otherwise  it  is  like 
flinging  a  block  of  marble  up  into  the  air,  and 
by  some  trick  or  enchantment,  causing  it  to 
stick  there.  You  feel  that  it  ought  to  come 
down,  and  arc  di.'isatisfled  that  it  does  not  obey 
the  natural  law.’  ” 

THE  LAOCOON. 

“  Nothing  plca.sed  him,  unless  it  were  the 
group  of  the  Laocoon,  which,  in  its  immortal 
agony,  impressed  Kenyon  as  a  type  of  the  long, 
fierce  struggle  of  man,  involved  in  the  knotted 
entanglements  of  Error  and  Evil,  those  two 
snake-s,  which  if  no  divine  help  intervene,  will 
be  sure  to  strangle  him  and  his  children  in  the 
end.  What  he  most  admired  was  the  strange 
calmness  diffused  through  this  bitter  strife ;  so 
that  it  re.semble<l  the  rage  of  the  sea,  made  calm 
by  its  immensity,  or  the  tumult  of  Niagara, 
which  ceases  to  be  tumult  because  it  lasts  for¬ 
ever.  Thus,  in  the  I^aocoon,  the  horror  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  grew  to  be  the  fate  of  interminable  ages. 
Kenyon  looked  upon  the  group  as  the  one 
triumph  of  sculpture,  creating  the  repose,  which 
is  essential  to  it,  in  the  very  acme  of  turbulent 
effort ;  but  in  truth,  it  was  his  mood  of  unwont¬ 
ed  despondency  that  made  him  so  sensitive  to 
the  terrible  magnificence,  as  well  as  to  the  sad 
moral,  of  this  work.” 

GUIDO’s  BEATKICE. 

“The  picture  represented  simply  a  female 
head ;  a  very  youthful,  girlish,  perfectly  beauti¬ 
ful  face,  enveloped  in  white  drapery,  from  be¬ 
neath  which  strayed  a  lock  or  two  of  what  seem¬ 
ed  a  rich,  though  hidden  luxuriance  of  auburn 
hair.  The  eyes  were  large  and  brown,  and  met 
those  of  the  spectator,  but  evidently  with  a 
.strange,  ineffectual  effort  to  escape.  There  was 
a  little  redness  about  the  eyes,  very  slightly  in¬ 
dicated,  so  that  you  w'ould  question  whether  or 
no  the  girl  had  been  weeping.  The  whole  face 
was  quiet ;  there  was  no  distortion  or  disturb¬ 
ance  of  any  single  feature ;  nor  was  it  easy  to 
sec  why  the  expression  was  not  cheerful,  or  why 
a  single  touch  of  the  artist’s  pencil  should  not 
brighten  it  into  joyoasness.  But  in  fact,  it  was 
the  very  saddest  picture  ever  painted  or  con¬ 
ceived  ;  it  involved  an  unfathomable  depth  of 
sorrow,  the  sense  of  which  came  to  the  observer 
by  a  sort  of  intuition.  It  was  a  sorrow  that 
removed  this  beautiful  girl  out  of  the  sphere  of 
humanity,  and  set  her  in  a  far-off  region,  the 
remoteness  of  which — while  yet  her  face  is  so 
close  before  us — makes  us  shiver  as  at  a 
specter.” 

THE  UUINS  or  KOVE. 

“  The  Italian  climate,  moreover,  robs  age  of 
its  reverence,  and  makes  it  look  newer  than  it 
ia  Not  the  Coli.seum,  nor  the  toml>s  of  the  Aj)- 
pian  Way,  nor  the  oldest  pillar  in  the  Forum, 
nor  any  other  Roman  ruin,  be  it  as  dilapidated 


ns  it  may,  ever  give  the  impression  of  venerable 
antiquity  which  we  gatlier,  along  with  the  ivy, 
from  the  gray  walls  of  an  English  abbey  or  castle. 
And  yet  every  brick  or  stone  which  we  pick  up 
among  the  former,  had  fallen  ages  before  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  was  begun.  This  is 
owing  to  the  kindliness  with  which  Nature  takes 
an  English  ruin  to  her  heart,  covering  it  with 
ivy,  as  tenderly  as  Robin  Redbreast  covered  the 
dead  babes  with  forest-leaves.  She  strives  to 
make  it  a  part  of  herself,  gradually  obliterating 
the  handiwork  of  man,  and  supplanting  it  with 
her  own  mosses  and  trailing  verdure,  till  she 
has  won  the  whole  structure  back.  But  in 
Italy,  whenever  man  has  once  hewn  a  stone. 
Nature  forthwith  relinquishes  her  right  to  it, 
and  never  lays  her  finger  on  it  again.  Age  after 
age  finds  it  bare  and  naked,  in  the  barren  sun¬ 
shine,  and  leaves  it  so.” 

sT.  Peter’s. 

“  One  afternoon,  as  Hilda  entered  Saint 
Peter’s  in  somber  moot!,  its  interior  beamed 
upon  her  with  all  the  effect  of  a  new  creation. 
It  seemed  an  embodiment  of  whatever  the  imag¬ 
ination  could  conceive,  or  the  heart  desire,  as  a 
magnificent,  comprehensive,  majestic  sjunbol 
of  religious  faith.  All  splendor  was  included 
within  its  verge,  and  there  was  space  for  all. 
She  gazed  with  delight  even  at  the  multiplicity 
of  ornament  She  was  glad  at  the  cherubim 
that  fluttered  upon  the  pilasters,  and  of  the 
marble  doves,  hovering  unexpectedly,  with 
green  olive-branches  of  precious  stones.  She 
could  spare  nothing,  now,  of  the  manifold  mag¬ 
nificence  that  had  been  lavished,  in  a  hundred 
places,  richly  enough  to  have  made  world-fkmous 
shrines  in  any  otlier  church,  but  which  here 
melted  away  into  the  vast,  sunny  breadth,  and 
were  of  no  separate  account.  Yet  each  contri¬ 
buted  its  little  all  towards  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  .  ,  .  The  pavement  1  it  stretched 
out  inimitably,  a  plain  of  many-colored  marble, 
where  thousands  of  worshipers  might  kneel 
together,  and  shadowle.ss  angels  tread  among 
them  without  brushing  their  heavenly  garments 
against  those  earthly  ones.  The  roof!  the 
dome !  Rich,  gorgeous,  filled  with  sunshine, 
cheerfully  sublime,  and  fadeless  after  centuries, 
those  lofty  depths  seemed  to  translate  the  hea¬ 
vens  to  mortal  comprehension,  and  help  the 
spirit  upward  to  a  yet  higher  and  wider  sphere. 
Must  not  the  faith  that  bnilt  this  matchless  edi¬ 
fice,  and  warmed,  illuminated,  and  overflowed 
from  it,  include  whatever  can  .satisfy  human  as¬ 
pirations  at  the  loftiest,  or  minister  to  human 
necessity  at  the  sorest  ?  If  religion  had  a  mate¬ 
rial  home,  was  it  not  here  ?” 

Of  the  strange  story  which  binds  these 
charming  criticisms  together,  we  liave 
not  time  to  speak  at  length.  Only  let  it 
bo  noted  that  one  trait  very  chanu-teristic 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  habit  of  thought  re¬ 
appears.  Those  who  have  read  77ig 
House  tcith  the  Seven  Gables.,  and  The 
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Scarlet  Letter^  (the  latter  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  sustained  imaginative  effort 
that  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  yet  made,)  will 
understand  to  what  we  allude.  His  fic¬ 
tions  have,  almost  without  exception,  a 
peculiar  background.  The  common-place 
events  of  the  present  are  shrouded  in  the 
host-like  shadows  of  the  past.  The  in- 
uences  of  the  dead  haunt  and  afflict  the 
footsteps  of  living  men.  Tliis  new'  Eng¬ 
lish  earth  has  seen  the  Indian  and  the 
Puiitan,  and  Monarchy  and  Revolution ; 
and  tw'O  centuries  of  English  civilization 
and  English  crime  can  not  be  lightly  lost. 
It  is  the  moral  feeling,  how'ever,  that  he 
communicates  to  this  association  which  is 
most  peculiar  to  himself.  The  crime  of 
yesterday  is  curiously  interwrought  with 
the  retribution  of  to-day.  It  follows  the 
present  w’ith  menacing  tenacity,  and 
clings  to  it  with  an  immitigable  grasp. 
It  is  continually  rising  up  in  judgment 
against  us.  ^Yhy  do  the  bright  eyes  lose 
their  luster,  jnd  why  are  the  rosy  lips 
paled,  and  how  has  a  dark  shadow'  fallen 
upon  the  fair  brow  of  the  young  girl — 
darker  than  is  meet  for  the  blooming 
youth  of  an  English  maiden  ?  We  are  j 
told  that  her  health  is  delicate  and  uncer-  i 
tain  ;  and  we  know  that  her  mother  died 
of  the  same  mysterious  blight.  Mi'.  Haw'- 
thorne  finds  another  explanation — an  ex¬ 
planation  not  indorsed  by  the  Faculty. 
It  is  the  family  curse — the  cruel  sin  of  the 
grim  Puritan  grandfather — that  falls  upon  | 
the  maiden’s  head,  and  spoils  her  innocent 
youth.  And  so  in  Transformation.,  the 
Count  of  Monte  Bene  represents  the 
leasant  rural  life  of  old  Etruria,  and  in- 
erits  the  playful,  unreflective  virtues 
of  the  ancestor  who  had  piped  to  the 
Nymphs  and  caroused  with  Pan,  “  w'hile 
Italy  was  yet  guiltless  of  Rome.”  The 
marble  of  Praxiteles  preserves  to  us  in  un- 
fadcd  youth  the  form  of  this  sylvan  Sire  ; 
and  with  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  picture  of  the 
famous  statue — striking  as  it  does,  the 
key-note  to  his  story — wre  take  our  leave 
of  a  capricious  and  fantastic,  but  captivat¬ 
ing  romance : 

“  The  Faun  is  the  marble  image  of  a  young 
man,  leaning  his  right  arm  on  the  trunk  or 
stump  of  a  tree ;  one  hand  hangs  carelessly  by 
his  side ;  in  the  other  he  holds  the  fragment  of 
a  pipe,  or  some  such  sylvan  instrument  of  music. 
His  only  garment— a  lion’s  skin,  with  the  claws 
upon  his  shoulder — falls  half-way  down  his  back, 
leaving  the  limbs  and  entire  front  of  the  figure 
nude.  The  form  thus  displayed  is  marvelous¬ 


ly  graceful,  but  has  a  fuller  and  more  rounded 
I  outline,  more  flesh,  and  less  of  heroic  muscle 
than  the  old  sculptors  were  wont  to  assign  to 
their  types  of  masculine  beauty.  The  character 
of  the  face  corresponds  with  the  figure ;  it  is 
most  agreeable  in  outline  and  feature,  but 
rounded  and  somewhat  voluptuously  developed, 
especially  about  the  throat  and  chin  ;  the  nose 
is  almost  straight,  but  very  slightly  curves  in¬ 
ward,  thereby  acquiring  an  indescribable  charm 
of  geniality  and  humor.  The  mouth,  with  its 
full  yet  delicate  lips,  seems  so  nearly  to  smile 
outright,  that  it  calls  forth  a  responsive  smile. 
The  whole  statue — unlike  any  thing  else  that 
ever  was  WTOught  in  that  severe  material  of 
marble — conveys  the  idea  of  an  amiable  and  sen¬ 
sual  creature,  easy,  mirthful,  apt  for  jollity,  yet 
not  incapable  of  being  touched  by  pathos.  It 
is  impossible  to  gaze  long  at  this  stone  image 
without  conceiving  a  kindly  sentiment  towards 
it,  as  if  its  substance  were  warm  to  the  touch, 
and  imbued  with  actual  life.  It  comes  very 
close  to  some  of  our  plcasante.st  sympathies. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  lack  of  moral  sever¬ 
ity,  of  any  high  and  heroic  ingredient  in  the 
character  of  the  Faun,  that  makes  it  so  delight¬ 
ful  an  object  to  tlie  human  eye  and  to  the  frailty 
i  of  the  human  heart.  The  being  here  represent¬ 
ed  is  endowed  with  no  principle  of  virtue,  and 
would  be  incapable  of  comprehending  such ;  but 
he  would  be  true  and  honest  by  dint  of  his  sim¬ 
plicity.  We  should  expect  from  him  no  .sacri¬ 
fice  or  effort  for  an  abstract  cause ;  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  martyr’s  stuff  in  all  that  softenc<l 
marble ;  but  he  has  a  capacity  for  strong  and 
warm  attachment,  and  might  act  devotedly 
through  its  impulse,  and  even  die  for  it  at  need. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Faun  might  be  edu¬ 
cated  through  the  medium  of  his  emotion.s,  so 
that  the  coarser  animal  portion  of  his  nature 
might  eventually  be  thrown  into  the  background, 
though  never  utterly  expelled. 

“  The  animal  nature,  indeed,  is  a  most  es.sen- 
tial  part  of  the  Faun’s  composition ;  for  the  cha- 
racterisUcs  of  the  brute  creation  meet  and  com¬ 
bine  with  those  of  humanity  in  this  strange  yet 
true  and  natural  conception  of  antique  poetry 
'  and  art  I’raxitcles  has  subtly  diffused  through¬ 
out  his  work  that  mute  mystery  which  so  hojie- 
lessly  perplexes  us  whenever  wo  attempt  to  gain 
an  intellectual  or  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
lower  orders  of  creation.  The  riddle  is  indicated, 
however,  only  by  two  definite  signs ;  tliese  are 
the  two  ears  of  the  Faun,  which  are  leaf-shaped, 
terminating  in  little  peaks,  like  those  of  some 
species  of  animals.  Though  not  so  seen  in  the 
marble,  they  are  probably  to  be  considered  as 
clothed  in  fine,  downy  fur.  In  the  coarser  re¬ 
presentations  of  this  class  of  mythological  crea¬ 
tures,  there  is  another  token  of  brute  kindred — 
a  certain  caudal  appendage ;  which  if  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles  must  be  supposed  to  possess  it  at 
all,  is  hidden  by  the  lion’s  skin  that  fonns  his 
garment  The  pointed  and  furry  ears,  therefore, 
are  the  sole  indications  of  his  wild,  forest  na¬ 
ture. 

“  Only  a  sculptor  of  the  finest  imagination. 
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the  mo!)t  delicate  taste,  the  sweetest  feeling,  and  I  ness  of  sjlraii  life,  all  the  genial  and  happj 
the  rarest  artistic  skill — in  a  word,  a  sculptor  j  characteristics  of  creatures  that  dwell  in  woods 
and  a  poet  too — could  have  first  dreamed  of  a  and  fields,  will  seem  to  be  mingled  and  kneaded 
Faun  in  this  guise,  and  then  have  succeeded  in  j  into  one  substance,  along  with  the  kindred  qual- 
iinprisoning  the  sportive  and  frisky  thing  in  i  ities  in  the  human  soul.  Trees,  grass,  flowers, 
marble.  Neither  man  nor  animal,  and  yet  no  |  woodland  streamlets,  cattle,  deer,  and  unsophis- 
nionster ;  but  a  being  in  whom  both  races  meet  |  ticated  man  1  The  essence  of  alt  these  was 
on  friendly  ground!  The  idea  grows  coarse  as  '  compres.sed  long  ago,  and  still  exists  within  that 
we  handle  it,  and  hardens  in  our  grasp.  But,  i  discolored  marble  surface  of  the  Faun  of  Prax- 
if  the  spectator  broods  long  over  the  statue,  he  j  iteles.” 
will  be  conscious  of  its  spell ;  all  the  pleasant-  ' 
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Two  of  the  most  roniarkuble  comets 
that  are  mentioned  in  history — or,  more 
probably,  two  apiHiarauces  of  the  sjime 
comet — are  those  of  the  years  1556  and 
1264  ;  and  the  coincidence  of  elements, 
(to  use  the  proper  astronomical  term,) 
calculated  on  the  observ.ations  which  have 
been  recorded,  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  comet  of  1550  is  identiciil  with 
that  of  1204,  and  may  be  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  after  its  long  travel  of  three  hundred 
years. 

It  has  therefore  become,  for  some  time 
past,  extremely  interesting  to  anticipate 
the  probable  reappearance  of  this  ancient 
wanderer  of  space.  -Vnticpiity,  speenha- 
tion,  and,  in  some  minds  perhaps,  even  a 
degree  of  dre.ad,  have  concurred  to  give 
interest  to  the  expectation  of  beholding  a 
comet  which  was  last  seen  more  than 
three  centuries  ago  amidst  great  iiertur- 
bations  in  Europe,  and  which,  having 
shortly  preceded  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  came  to  be  distin- 
gulshe^l  by  his  name.  When  the  comet 
which  IS  now  visible  first  ap|>eared,  it  was 
thought  possible  that  this  visitant  might 
1)3  the  great  comet  in  question  ;  but  Mr. 
J.  li.  Hind  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
st.nte  th.at  the  elements  have  no  resem¬ 
blance. 

Mr.  Hind  published  in  1848  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  in  which  he  stated  the  result  of  elab¬ 
orate  calculations  into  which  he  had  en¬ 
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tered,  and  the  W'hole  data  on  w’hich  the 
identity  of  the  comet  of  1556  with  that  of 
1264,  has  been  inferred,  and  w’hich  have 
been  regarded  by  himself,  and  also  by  Sir 
John  Ilcrscbel  and  other  astronomers,  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  such  identity.  Mr. 
Hind  added  a  concise  history  of  former 
appearances  of  comets  in  the  middle  .ages ; 
and  the  probability  th.at,  in  1264  and 
1556,  the  world  beheld  apparitions  of  one 
and  the  same  comet,  is  (in  the  language 
of  Sir  John  Herschel)  further  increased 
by  the  lact  of  a  comet  of  similar  orbit, 
with  a  tail  forty  degrees  in  length,  and  a 
he.ad  brilliant  enough  to  be  visible  after 
sunrise,  having  appeared  at  a  nearly  simi¬ 
lar  interval,  namely,  in  the  year  975,  and 
of  the  Chinese  annalists  having  observed 
comets  in  the  years  395  and  104.  It  is 
true  that  if  these  were  appearances  of  the 
same  comet,  its  me:in  period  would  be 
somew’hat  short  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  years,  (the  interval  between  its 
hist  and  last  preueding  appearance  ;)  “  but 
the  effect  of  planetary  perturb.'itions,” 
says  Herschel,  “  might  reconcile  even 
greater  differences.” 

Some  of  the  English  monastic  histo¬ 
rians,  especially  William  of  MalnK*sbury 
and  Florence  of  Worcester,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  some  Saxon  writer  or  writei-s 
unknown,  record  the  appearance  of  a 
comet  during  the  autumn  of  the  vear  975, 
which  was  visdblo  for  about  eighty  days. 
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This  recorded  oomet  has,  in  the  opinion  '  take  place  during  the  summer  montiis, 
of  Mr.  Hind,  a  great  analogy  to  the  one  '  we  may  exj)ect  to  see  a  body  of  far  more 
in  question,  and  is  very  probably  the  same  imposing  aspect  than  the  one  at  present 
comet  which  appeared  in  1264.  ]  visible.” 

The  oomet  of  1556  was  observed  by  '  This  comet  of  August,  1853,  afforded 
Fabricius,  astronomer  at  the  court  of  the  an  example  of  the  enormous  volume  of 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  Vienna ;  and  his  cometary  matter ;  the  bright  nucleus  had 
original  observ.ations,  together  with  a  |  an  actual  diameter  about  equal  to  that  of 
chart  of  the  comet’s  path,  were  recently  the  earth,  M  hile  the  tail  had  a  length  of 
discovered ;  as  were  also  a  longer  series  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  miles, 
of  observations  by  Heller,  of  Numberg,  ;  and  a  breadth  greater  than  the  distance 
embracing  a  period  of  fifty-three  days —  i  separating  the  moon  and  the  earth, 
the  time  tor  which,  as  it  would  seem,  the  The  probable  .aspect  and  character  of 
comet  remained  visible  on  its  hast  visit,  it  the  expected  comet  is  not  entireljr  matter 
having  been  seen  early  in  March,  .and  re-  of  speculation.  Nearly  all  historians  who 
mained  visible  until  Late  in  April.  From  have  written  on  events  of  the  thirteenth 
the  data  previously  known,  Richard  Dun- ;  century  (some  of  whom  were  eye-wit- 
thome,  (an  English  astronomer,)  Halley,  nes.ses  of  the  facts  they  relate)  mention 
and  Monsieur  Pingre,  the  French  astron-  the  comet  of  1204  as  a  great  and  splendid 
omer,  and  more  lately  Mr.  Hind  himself,  I  object.  The  terms  in  which  it  is  referred 
concluded  that  one  and  the  same  comet  '  to  indicate  that,  in  apparent  size  and  bril- 
appeared  in  1556  and  1264,  and  might  be  j  liancy,  it  must  at  all  events  have  far  sur- 
expected  to  reappear  after  the  lapse  of  a  p.a88ed  any  comet  previously  seen  by  the 
similar  interval,  (1848,)  and  the  subse- 1  observers.  M.atthew  Paris,  the  historian 
qnently  recovered  observations  are  said  monk  of  St.  Albans,  says  it  rose  in  the 
to  confirm,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  j  east  with  great  splendor,  and  its  tail 
the  results  which  had  been  deduced  by  stretched  past  the  mid-heavens  towards 
Mr.  Hind.  Meantime,  Monsieur  Bomrae,  [  the  west.  It  was  observed  by  the  Chi- 
a  Dutch  astronomer,  undertook  the  labor- ;  nese  astronomers  also  ;  but  neither  Mat- 
ious  work  of  calculating  what  changes  thew  Paris  nor  the  Chinese  .astronomers 
the  orbit  of  the  comet  would  undergo  in  afford  any  thing  more  definite  as  to  its 
consequence  of  perturbations  by  the  plan- 1  apparent  magnitude.  When  seen  in  1556 
ets;  and  his  conclusion  was  recently  !  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  nucleus  w.as 
stated  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Chevallier,  |  about  lialf  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  tail 
of  Durham,  to  be  such  as  to  account  for  i  was  of  such  length  as  to  astonish  and  terri- 
the  non-appearance  of  the  comet  in  1848.  |  fy  lieholders.  If  the  comet  has  not  much 
The  Dutch  astronomer  computes  its  re-  ‘  diminished  in  brilliancy  since  the  times 
turn  to  have  been  retanlcd  for  ten  ye.ars  |  when  its  bright  nucleus  and  luminous 
and  a  half  by  those  pertnlxations,  or  until  j  train  alarmed  our  forefathers — if,  in  f:wt, 
the  close  of  1858;  .and  referring  to  that  |  old  .age  shall  not  have  told  u|>on  its  con- 
calculation,  the  Durham  professor  said  in  ,  stitution,  and  time  have  thinned  its  flow- 
December,  1856,  that  “there  is  a  high  |  ing  h.air — ^the  oomet  will  present  .an  im¬ 
probability  th.at  the  comet  u*ill  reappear  i  posing  object  in  our  summer  evenings,  es- 
within  perhaps  two  years  of  the  period  it  i  pecially  if  its  i>erihelion  passage  should 
assigns.”  It  is  proper  to  ^uote  here  what  1  occur  in  the  month  of  July  ;  still  it  has 
Mr.  Hind  has  said  on  this  subject  since  |  been  doubted  whether  it  will  equal  in 
the  publication  of  his  pamphlet.  When  i  brilliancy  Donati’s  comet,  which  formed 
the  comet  that  appeared  in  August,  1853,  |  so  splendid  and  conspicuous  an  object  in 
became  visible  without  a  telescope.  Sir  |  the  evening  sky  during  its  ])erihelion  jtass- 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  published  in  j  age  about  Michaelm.as,  1858.*  Mu  Hind 
the  Dublin  papers  at  the  time,  hinted  at ;  states  that,  when  the  comet  shall  have 
the  possibility  of  that  visitant  being  the  ,  passed  its  perihelion  and  be  receding  from 
oomet  of  a  long  period  that  was  expected  i  the  sun,  it  will  p.iss  within  the  earth’s 
by  Mr.  Hind,  who  thereupon  took  the  op- !  orbit  near  to  th.at  part  traversed  by  the 
portunity  to  explain  that  the  elements  of,  earth  in  the  month  of  September  ;  so  that 
the  orbits  have  no  resemblance ;  and  he  i  if  the  comet  should  be  moving  in  that 

adds,  “  the  comet  referred  to  will  proba- 1 - - - - -  _ 

bly  reappear  between  the  years  1858  i  •  its  distam-e  at  that  time  from  the  sun  wa«  com- 
aird  1861,  and  if  the  perihelion  pjtssage  puted  at  65,000,000  miles. 
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part  of  its  orbit  in  the  autumn,  it  will 
probably  appear  as  a  very  large  one,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  September  we  should 
be  distant  from  it  about  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles.  In  1264,  the  distance  of 
the  comet  from  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been  greater,  or  three  fifths  of  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

Hut  although  the  reappearance  of  the 
comet  supposed  to  be  now  on  its  w’ay  to  ; 
visit  us  would  establish  its  identity  with 
the  comet  of  975,  1264,  and  1556,  and  the 
wondrous  fact  that  W'e  may  add  to  the 
list  of  known  comets  a  body  which  revis¬ 
its  our  solar  system  in  a  period  little  short 
of  three  hundred  years,  a  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  comet  is  known  to  .astrojiomcrs  j 
— namely,  the  cotnet  which  was  observed,  | 
for  the  fourth  time,  in  1680,  its  apparitions  ; 
being  separated  by  no  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-four  years.  This  comet 
is  considered  (and,  as  Sir  John  Ilerschel 
remarks,  with  the  highest  appearance  of  j 
probability)  to  be  identical  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  comet  observed  at  C'onstanlinopTe 
and  in  Palestine,  and  referred  by  co- 
temporary  historians,  both  Euroj>e.an  and 
Chinese,  to  the  year  1105;  with  the 
comet  of  the  time  of  Justinian,  (539,) 
which  was  seen  at  noonday  dost;  to  the  j 
sun;  with  the  famous  “Julian  Star,”  or  j 
comet  of  the  year  43  b.g.,  which  wiis  also 
observed  in  the  day-time,  recorded  by  ! 
Pliny  to  have  appeared  after  the  death  of; 
Cajsar,  while  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  I 
celebrating  the  games  of  Venus  (lenetrix  ; 
in  Cicsar’s  honor ;  and,  finally,  though  on  j 
merely  conjectural  grounds,  with  two 
other  comets,  mention  of  which  occurs  in 
the  Sibylline  oracles  and  in  a  passage  of 
Homer,  and  which  are  referred — as  well 
as  the  obscurity  of  chronology  and  the  in- 
dic:itions  themselves  will  allow  —  to  the 
years  018  and  1 1 94  b.c.  “  Halley’s  comet,” 
the  comet  of  1682,  (the  only  known  peri¬ 
odical  comet  which  is  to  retrograde,  that  is 
to  say,  which  moves  in  a  direction  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,) 
may  likewise  be  traced  back  in  history  to 
a  very  early  period,  the  eleventh  year  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  and  is  perhaps  more  remark¬ 
able  than  llie  “Julian  Star”  for  the  terror 
it  has  occasioned.  It  was  believed  to 
j)iesage  the  success  of  the  Norman  arms 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  ami  in  1456 
this  comet — shaped  like  a  scimitar — fright¬ 
ened  alike  the  Turkish  and  the  Christian 
host,  but  was  made  memorable  by  the 
sanguinary  defeat  of  the  Crescent  before 


Belgrade.  But  the  app-aritions  of  the 
comet  w’hose  return  is  now  expected  were 
likewise  omens  of  evil  to  the  superstitious 
beholder.  Its  appearance  in  975,  the  year 
in  which  Edwai'd  the  Martyr  began  the 
brief  reign  that  was  so  soon  terminated 
by  the  Danes,  was  observed  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  death  of  John 
Zimisces,  Emperor  of  the  East;  in  1264 
it  di8aj)peared  (on  the  secotjd  of  Octo¬ 
ber)  when  Pope  Urban  IV.  died  ;  and,  in 
1556,  Charles  V.  is  8.aid  to  have  regarded 
it  as  a  presage  of  his  approaching  death, 
a  fancy  w'hicli,  according  to  some  histori¬ 
ans,  contributed  to  his  abdication  of  the 
imperial  crown  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  he  having  already  renounced  the 
crown  of  Spain  in  favor  of  Philip.  But 
times  and  opinions  have  changed,  and 
now  the  comet’s  fiery  train  will  not  “  shed 
terror  on  gazing  nations.” 

It  is  wot  by  any  means  as  a  subject  of 
antiquarian  curiosity  only,  or  on  account 
of  the  brilliant  specthcle  w’hich  comets  oc¬ 
casionally  afford,  that  so  much  interest 
appertains  to  them.  To  irstronomers  they 
'  have  become,  (as  Sir  John  Ilerschel  re¬ 
marks,)  through  the  medium  of  exact  cal¬ 
culation,  unexpected  instruments  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  points  connected  with  the 
planetary  system  itself.  Thus,  for  e.xam- 
ple,  the  movements  of  the  comet  of  Encke 
(so  minutely  and  perseveringly  traced  by 
the  eminetit  astronomer  whose  name  is 
used  to  distinguish  it)  have  afforded 
ground  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
a  resisting  medium,  filling  the  whole  of 
our  system,  and  the  perturbation  which 
comets  experience  in  passing  near  any  of 
the  planets  has  afforded  information  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  disturbing  masses. 

Although  the  motions  of  comets  are 
i  known  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  law's  as  those  of  the  planets,  and  most 
comets  likewise  move  in  elliptical  orbits, 
those  orbits  (the  reader  need  not  be  re¬ 
minded)  are  much  more  elongated  than 
the  planetary  orbits,  and  of  peculiar  form. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  comet  now  ex¬ 
pected,  its  perihelion  distance  is  48,000,- 
000  miles,  but  it  recedes  to  the  inconceiva¬ 
ble  distance  of  8,300,000,000  at  its  greatest 
elongation,  while  the  breadth  of  the  minor 
axis  of  this  orbit  is  1,260,000,000  miles. 
A  calculation  has  been  made  which  con- 
I  duces  to  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
orbit ;  the  comet  will  take  a  year  to  reach 
I  a  distance  equ.al  to  that  of  Jupiter  from 
1  the  sun,  and  thirty  years  to  reach  the  dis- 
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tance  of  Neptune,  the  most  remote  of  the 
known  planets  of  our  solar  system,  but  it 
will  not  have  attained  the  extreme  limit 
of  its  orbit  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
more — a  distance  which  a  traveler,  at  twen¬ 
ty  miles  an  hour,  could  not  reach  under 
twenty  thousand  years.  W ell  may  comets. 


their  physical  constitution,  their  office  in 
the  universe,  their  inaprnitude,  their  w'on- 
drous  movements,  their  singularity  and 
;  mystery,  and  their  periodical  return  from 
[  .such  regions  of  unknown  W'orlds  and  star¬ 
ry  depths  of  space,  afford  a  perpetual 
stimulus  to  our  curiosity  and  admiration ! 


From  the  London 


THE  GREAT  A  R  M  A  D 


The  history  of  English  maritime  enter¬ 
prise  is  the  brightest  page  of  a  brilliant 
story.  The  roots  of  qur  naval  supremacy 
stretch  far  back  into  Norman,  Danish, 
and  even  Saxon  times.  In  truth,  it  runs 
in  the  blood.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  English  were  not  daring  and 
successful  sea-rovers.  From  Beowulf  to 
Nelson  it  is  the  same  tale.  The  Vikings 
live  again  in  the  exploits  of  our  great  Ad¬ 
mirals.  The  Englishman  is  conscious  of 
an  at-home-ness  on  the  stormy  ocean, 
which  is  unshared  by  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  opens  a 
new  era  in  our  naval  history.  The  sea¬ 
manship  of  England  broke  out  in  her 
reign  in  a  series  of  the  most  daring  and 
consummate  exploits  recorded  in  history. 
In  a  former  paper,  I  have  described  the 
exploration  of  the  Arctic  Seas  by  her 
mariners.  In  that  cradle  was  nursed 
some  of  tJie  counage  and  seamanship 
which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Armada.  In  1576  Frobisher 
sailed  to  the  Arctic  Seas  to  force  a  new 
path  to  C’athay.  Two  boats,  “  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  tunne  a-piece,” 
\yere  all  that  he  thought  needful  to  battle 
with  perils,  which  all  the  resources  of  the 
English  Navy  have  since  been  tasked  to 
meet.  He  was  moved,  he  tells  us,  by  a 
gallant  hardihood,  “  as  it  was  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  left  undone,  whereby  a 
nottmle  mind  might  be  made  famous  and 
fortunate.”  In  1685  John  Davis  discov¬ 
ered  Davis’  Strait,  and  reached  78”  north, 
in  the  Moonshine,  a  little  bark  of  thirty- 

*  See  Aagtut  Number,  page  485. 
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five  tons.  ^Meanwhile,  a  greater  man 
than  either  of  these  had  made  a  grander 
exploration,  which  opened  up  the  world 
to  British  enterprise  and  skill.  The  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  force  a  passage  to  the 
N.E.  and  N.W.  arose  from  the  fear  that 
the  English  Navy  would  never  be  able  to 
co|)e  with  the  gre.at  armaments  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  the  broad  ocean.  It  was 
thought  by  our  merchants  tlutt  their  only 
chance  of  trade  was  in  the  discovery  of  an 
independent  track.  A  few  casual  encoun¬ 
ters  between  English  and  Spanish  ships 
h.ad  a  little  sh.akcn  that  opinion ;  and 
about  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
the  idea  beg^n  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of 
our  8ea-capt.ains  that  they  need  not  fear 
to  meet  any  armament  in  the  world,  even 
on  the  high  seas.  It  was  Drake  and 
Hawkins  chiefly  who  let  this  light  in  upon 
the  nation.  In  1573  Drake  m.adc  a  most 
successful  expedition  to  the  West-Indies; 
having  first  justified  his  somewhat  pirati¬ 
cal  foray  W  the  judgment  of  a  pliant 
chaplain,  “That  as  he  had  lost  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  by  the  treacherous  dealings  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  w.os  justified  in  repay¬ 
ing  himself  out  of  their  treasure  any 
where  about  the  world.”  Drake,  who 
had  something  of  the  Puritan  about  him, 
joined  with  the  sea-rover,  doubtless  found 
comfort  in  the  clerical  license — a  kind  of 
letter  of  marque  sealed  in  the  chancery 
of  heaven — but  I  suspect,  on  the  whole, 

**  The  good  old  rule  contented  him, 

The  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 
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It  is  a  rule  which  previuls  much  in  a  sim-  where  he  captured  an  immense  galleon 
pie  state  of  society,  and  in  such  a  state  is  laden  with  treasure ;  on  board  which  Ijc 
the  only  practical  solution  of  many  of  the  found  most  valuable  maps  and  charts  of 
vexed  questions  of  the  time.  In  that  ex-  the  Indian  seas.  These  proved  most  use- 
pcdition,  from  the  top  of  a  hill  or  tree,  on  ful  in  opening  up  the  unknowm  tracks  of 
the  isthmus,  he  caught  sight  of  the  Pacific  the  Spanish  commerce  to  our  sailors.  Ac- 
Ocean;  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  vowed  cording  to  Camden,  it  led  to  the  forma- 
by  God’s  help  to  bear  the  English  flag  lion  of  our  East-India  Company.  Then 
into  those  unknown  seas.  In  1577  he  “having,”  as  he  says,  with  grim  humor, 
sailed,  with  flve  littlt?  ships  and  one  hun-  “  singed  the  King  of  Spain’s  beard,”  he 
dred  and  sixty  men,  on  his  memorable  returned  home,  “  laden,”  as  he  writes  to 
enterprise.  In  a  former  paper  I  have  Lord  Ilnrleigh,  “  with  as  much  honor  and 
given  some  sketch  of  his  voyage  round  |  victory  as  any  man  in  the  world  could 
the  world.  His  hardy  seamanship,  his  j  wish  for.”  His  expedition  was  the  salv.a- 
masterly  command  of  men,  his  utter  con- 1  tion  of  England.  It  truly  decided  the 
tempt  for  any  number  of  Spanish  ships,  j  fate  of  the  Armada.  Hut  his  letter  to  the 
.and  his  burning  hate  against  the  Spaniard  i  Government,  printed  in  “Strype,”  con¬ 
fer  the  crnelties  and  brutalities  which  j  tained  the  most  grave  and  statesmanlike 
d.aiiy  came  umler  his  eye,  are  most  con-  |  advice.  “  It  is  very  necessary,”  he  says, 
spicnous.  In  three  years  he  returned  |  “  that  all  possible  prej).arations  for  defense 
with  but  one  ship  oiit  of  the  five,  with  I  be  speedily  made.”  Burleigh  had  full  in¬ 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  booty,  '  formation  from  his  agents  in  the  chief 
and  the  glory  of  being  the  first  sca-caj>  |  Spanish  ports;  and  in  November,  1587, 
tain  who  had  circumnavigated  the  worhl.  |  the  Queen  summoned  a  Special  Council 
His  rettirn  to  London  was  a  great  tri-  >  to  consider  of  the  defense  of  the  realm, 
umph  ;  he  became  at  once  the  most  1  Of  the  eight  able  men  called  to  the  Coun- 
renowned  mariner  of  his  time;  .and'hejcil,  Grenville,  Raleigh,  and  Norris  are 
planted  an  intense  hatred  and  contempt  tiie  best  knowm.  In  the  Spanish  Council, 
of  the  Spaniard,  and  an  assurance  of  siipe-  j  Camden  tells  us,  there  w'as  high  debate, 
riority,  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  great  se.a-  ;  Some  advised  a  preliminary  expedition 
men  of  his  day.  Raleigh,  Gilbert,  Grcn-  j  from  Flanders,  to  seize  and  hold  some 
ville,  I  must  not  even  mention,  but  pass  jmrt  in  Holland  or  Ze.aland,  where  the 
on  to  the  year  1587,  when  the  magnitude  j  Armada  might  disembark  the  troojis. 
and  object  of  the  Armada  became  patent  .Others  opposed  it  strongly.  Fortunately 
to  all  the  world.  Then  Drake,  by  the  j  for  us,  though  Panna  and  Santa  Cruz 
Queen’s  commission,  set  forth  to  delay,  if  '  strenuously  urged  the  proposal,  the  ad- 
jKissible,  the  s.ailing  of  the  fleet  for  another  !  verse  opinion  prevailed.  It  was  resolved 
year ;  it  might  be  that  he  would  cripple  ,  to  sail  up-channel,  effect  a  junction  with 
It  .altogether.  The  whole  exi»edition  is  |  Parma  off  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and,  dis- 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  on  embarking  the  army  .at  the  mouth  of  the 
record.  His  old  contemjit  for  the  Span-  Thames,  march  on  Ixmdon,  and  finish  the 
iards  led  him,  with  his  thirty  ships,  in  the  war  at  a  blow.  'Hiis  was  probably  the 
most  reckless  manner,  into  the  Spanish  very  worst  plan  which  could  possibly  h.ave 
ports.  One  of  the  ships  only  was  the  been  proposed.  The  Queen’s  Council, 
Queen’s;  the  rest  were  furnished  by  the  i  within  a  brief  space,  put  the  whole  king- 
merchants  of  London,  jiartly  as  a  priv.ate  j  dom  into  a  most  complete  and  admirable 
venture,  and  partly  for  the  jmblic  good. !  state  of  defense.  The  enthusiasm  was 
He  d.ashed  into  Ca<liz,  where  a  fleet  W’as  '  boundless,  .and  the  judgment  of  those  at 
w’aiting  to  join  the  Armada,  and  destroyed  the  head  of  affairs  masterly.  Among 
every  ship — in  number,  it  is  said,  not  less  Lord  Burleigh’s  st.ate  papers  there  is  a 
than  one  hundred  —  with  two  largo  gal-  most  im{)ortant  document,  in  which  every 
Icons.  Thence  to  the  Tagus,  where  he  ship  and  every  troop  raised  for  the  de- 
challenged  S.anta  Cruz,  at  tlic  head  of  the  fense  of  the  country  is,  with  most  elabo- 
main  body  of  the  Arma<l.a,  to  coim-  out  vate  <letail,  set  forth.  But  there  was  a 
and  fight  him,  with  his  thirty  ships  ;  which  prior  question  with  the  Queen’s  advisers, 
the  Spiiniard,  knowing  wolf  what  a  dare-  should  the  main  defense  be  by  land  or  sea. 
devil  ho  had  to  de.al  with,  most  wisely  The  question  was  warmly  debjited.  Ra- 
declined.  Thence  having  humbled  the  leigh’s  strenuous  re.asoning  seems  mainly 
•Spaniard  in  his  own  ports,  to  tlu“  ..Vzores,  to  have  led  to  the  decision  that,  as  with 
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Athens  of  old,  the  chief  trust  of  Knjjland 
should  be  in  her  ships.  Still  the  bind  rose 
up  in  complete  defense ;  England  sheathed 
herself  in  steel  to  meet  the  great  crisis  of 
her  history  ;  one  hundred  and  thirt  y  thou¬ 
sand  men,  besides  the  Londoners,  who 
were  a  host  in  themselves,  armed  for  war. 
The  organization  was  so  complete,  that,  as 
a  Spanish  spj'  w'rites  to  the  Amb.issador  in 
Paris,  “  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men 
could  be  concentrated  in  forty-eight  hours 
upon  any  part  of  the  coast  which  might 
be  threatened,  nnder  leaders  of  renown 
and  skill.”  Twenty-two  thousand  foot 
and  2000  horse  were  stationed  at  Tilbury 
to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  while 
29,000  men  and  10,000  Londoners  were 
stationed  nearer  to  the  city  to  jtrotect  the 
capit-al  and  the  perwjn  of  the  Queen. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  the  struggle  is 
naval,  and  to  that  we  will  now  proceed. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  accurately  the 
extent  of  Philip’s  prep.aratious.  According 
to  a  Spanish  account  which  was  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  Europe,  and  which  is  probably 
the  most  trustworthy,  the  numbers  stood 
thus:  130  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  57,868  tons;  19,295  soldiers;  8450 
sailors  ;  2088  slaves  ;  2630  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance  ;  and  immense  military  and  naval 
stores.  Eighty  more  ships  are  s.aid  after¬ 
wards  to  have  joined.  Meanwhile  the 
Prince  of  Parma  nad  30,000  picked  troops 
ready  to  embark  in  Flanders,  and  great 
supplies  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  all  the 
munitions  of  war.  Guise,  moreover,  pro¬ 
mised  to  march  12,000  men  into  Xorman- 
dy,  to  be  transported  by  the  Armada  to 
England. 

The  English  force  we  know  accurately. 
In  the  Queen’s  navy  there  were  just 
thirty-four  ships,  of  the  aggregate  bui^cn 
of  12,190  tons,  carrying  0225  men.  Two 
only  of  these  ships  reached  1000  tons. 
The  largest,  the  Triumph,  comm.anded  by 
Frobisher,  was  1100  tons.  The  Admiral 
was  in  the  Ark  Royal,  of  800  tons  ;  Drake, 
Vice-Admiral,  was  in  the  Revenge,  of  500 
tons,  while  the  Victory,  of  800,  carried 
stout  John  ILiwkins  to  the  fight.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  seven  merchant-ships 
completed  the  navy.  I  have  gone  care¬ 
fully  through  the  list.  Sixteen  only  of 
these  reached  one  hundred  tons — ^not  one 
reached  two  hundred.  The  men  on  board 
the  whole  fleet  numbered  15,772  ;  its  ton¬ 
nage  was  3L,985  tons.  The  supreme  com¬ 
mand  was  conferred  on  Lord  Charles 
Howard,  a  man  far  more  fitted  than 


Dr.ake  for  the  command-in-chief.  Cam¬ 
den  says  of  him :  “  Of  whose  fortunate 
conduct  the  Queen  had  great  persuasion, 
whom  she  knew  by  his  moderate  and 
noble  carriage  to  be  skillful  in  sea  matters, 
wary  and  provident,  valiant  and  conr.age- 
ous,  industrious  and  active,  and  of  great 
personal  authority  and  esteem  among  the 
seamen  of  the  Navy.”  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  he  was  a  C.atholic.  It 
was  a  noble  trust  which  the  Queen  re¬ 
posed,  :ind  right  nobly  was  it  repjiid. 
Burleigh,  cautious  as  he  w.as  bound  to  be, 
seems  to  have  had  his  doubts.  He  seems 
to  have  solicited  Drake’s  opinion  of  the 
Admiral,  of  w’hom  in  June,  1588,  Drake 
nobly  writes  thus :  “I  do  assure  vour 
good  lordship,  and  protest  it  before  6od, 
fti.at  I  find  my  Lord-Admiral  so  well  af¬ 
fected  for  all  honorable  service  in  this 
action,  that  it  doth  assure  all  his  followers 
of  goo<l  succes.se8  and  the  hope  of  viett.)- 
ry.”  The  fleet  was  thus  distributetl. 
lA>rd  Henry  Seymour  w'as  stationed  with 
forty  ships  to  keep  the  coast  of  Flanders 
in  strict  blockade;  while  Howard,  with 
Drake  as  Vice-Admiral,  closed  the  mouth 
of  the  Hnglish  Channel  with  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet.  Amidst  the  hum  of 
this  v.ast  preparation  the  new  year’s  morn¬ 
ing  dawned.  It  is  said  that,  a  hundre<l 
years  before,  an  astronomer  of  Konigs- 
berg  foretold  that  “  1588  would  bo  an 
admirable  ye.ar,  and  the  climacterical  year 
of  the  world.”  This  was  about  right. 
Of  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  we 
have  the  most  abimdant  evidence.  The 
Queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant 
of  Hampshire,  puts  the  simple  question : 

“  Every  man’s  jiarticular  state  in  the 
highest  degree  will  be  touched,  in  re8]K?ct 
of  country,  liberty,  wives,  children,  lands, 
lives,  and  (which  Avas  es|>ccially  to  be  re¬ 
garded)  the  profession  of  the  true  and 
sincere  religion  of  Christ.”  “  Wherefort^'' 
in  a  Avord,  O  Englishmen !  “  Qi  rr  you  like 
MEX,  AND  FIGHT.”  And  nothing  loth  was 
England.  Hear  this  testimony  from  Stow : 

“  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  the 
soldiers  as  they  marched  to  Tilburie,  their 
cheerful  countenances,  courageous  words 
and  gestures,  dancing  and  leaping  wher¬ 
ever  they  came.  In  the  camp  their  most 
felicity  av.is  in  the  hope  of  fighting  the 
enemy,  AA'here  ofttimes  divers  rumors  ran 
of  their  foe’s  approach,  and  that  present 
battle  Avould  be  given  them.  Then  were 
they  as  joyful  at  such  news  as  if  lusty 
giants  were  to  run  a  race.” 
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A  country  like  that  is  impregnable  to 
an  inv.*i(lL>r.  Spaniards  had  to  learn  it. 
France  may  have  to  learn  it  yet. 

I  can  not  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  from  the  form  of  prayer  which 
was  offered  up  in  prospect  of  this  great 
peril : 

“  O  Lord !  give  good  and  prosi>erou8 
success  to  all  those  who  fight  thy  battle 
ag:unst  the  enemies  of  thy  Gospel.  Show 
some  token  continually  for  our  good,  that 
they  who  hate  us  may  see  it  and  be  con¬ 
founded.  And  that  we,  thy  little  and 
despised  flock,  may  say,  with  gootl  King 
David  :  ‘  Blessed  is  the  |>oople  whose  God 
is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  .and  blessed  is  the 
folk  whom  he  hath  chosen  to  be  his  in¬ 
heritance.’  These  and  all  graces  necessa¬ 
ry  Ibr  us,  grant,  O  Heavenly  Father !  for 
Jesus  Clirist’s  sake,  our  only  Mediator  and 
Kedeeiner.” 

The  Armad.a,  too,  had  its  Liturgy. 
The  instructions  to  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidoui.a,  who  had  succeeded  Santa  Cruz 
as  Admiral,  arc  e.vtant.  They  .are  clear 
and  able,  but  painfully  elaborate.  One 
fuels  th.at  a  little  good  sense  and  good 
seamanship  would  be  worth  thcTu  all. 
The  orders  against  vice  and  profligacy 
were  strict,  and  doubtless  earnest;  and 
there  is  this  about  prayer  :  “  The  comp.a- 
ny  of  every  ship  every  morning,  at  break 
of  every  day,  shall,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom,  give  the  good  morrow  by  the  main¬ 
mast,  and  at  night  the  At'e  Maricu,  and 
some  days  the  iiali'e  Reyina,  or  .at  least 
the  Saturdays  with  a  Litany.”  Christ 
is  not  once  mentioned.  “Fob  Jksus 
Christ’s  sake,  oi’K  unxy  Aovocate  and 
Mediator,”  sounds  grand  .and  solemn 
amid  these  Ave  Marias  and  Stilve  Re- 
yinas.  And  it  means  much  in  this  strife. 
It  is  the  honor  of  the  one  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  which  is  at  stake  in  this 
battle ;  .and  England,  in  the  n.ame  of  her 
one  High-P  riest,  before  the  throne  of  God, 
did  gird  herself  for  this  great  battle  of  the 
Lord. 

'I'lie  Spanish  preparations  being  now 
complete,  the  Armada  sailed  from  the 
Tagus  the  last  week  in  May.  But  a 
fierce  storm  dispersed  it,  and  drove  it 
back  with  no  little  loss  into  the  harbors 
of  the  nearest  coast.  Kumor  m.agnificd 
the  disaster ;  and  it  w.as  confidently  re¬ 
ported  in  England  that  the  fleet  would 
need  a  ye.ar  to  refit.  Elizabeth,  whose 
besetting  sin,  let  us  thank  God,  was  par¬ 
simony  and  not  extravagance  or  profli¬ 


gacy,  sent  orders  to  the  Admiral  to  lay 
up  the  largest  of  his  ships.  Howard, 
wise  and  provident  commander,  by  no 
means  l>elieved  the  danger  over  for  the 
year.  He  wrote  nobly  to  Walsingham, 
offering  to  keep  the  sea  at  his  own  ex- 
{>onse  rather  than  give  up  the  defense  of 
the  coast.  Nay,  he  re.solved  to  sail  down 
Spain-wards,  and  see  if  he  could  not  do  a 
little  “  singeing  of  the  King  of  Spain” 
himself ;  who  could  tell  but  that  he  might 
find  the  ships  all  crippled,  burn  them  in 
their  own  harbors,  and  finish  the  war  at  a 
blow.  Itunning  down  before  a  north 
wind,  he  approached  the  coasts  of  Spain. 
There  the  wind  shifled  to  the  south. 
Then  his  ability  as  Lord  High-Admiral  of 
England  apf>eared.  Drake  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  stood  on.  Nothing  on  earth 
would  have  held  him  back  from  another 
razzia  in  the  Spanish  ports.  Howard  re¬ 
membered  that  the  dcfen.se  of  England 
was  his  charge ;  he  reflected  that  with 
the  south  wind,  the  Armada  might  slip  by 
him,  and  find  the  coxst  defenseless ;  and 
so  at  once  he  stood  about  and  returned. 
Ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  Arma¬ 
da,  the  fleet  went  into  Plymouth  ;  and 
there,  in  those  early  July  days,  were  gath¬ 
ered  in  that  little  western  town,  intense¬ 
ly  excited,  but  finding  time  hanging  hea¬ 
vily  on  their  hands,  the  first  seamen  of  the 
world.  The  Howards,  Sheffield,  Raleigh, 
Frobisher,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Townshend, 
Fenton,  and  brave  John  Davis,  just  back 
from  a  h.arder  battle  with  the  l\)lar  ice. 
In  the  list  of  ships  the  name  of  John 
Davis  occurs  as  captain  of  a  little  bo.at  of 
twenty  tons — doubtless,  the  gallant  Arctic 
mariner  turning  out  in  a  fishing-boat,  to 
strike  a  blow  for  merry  England  and  the 
Gospel.  One  would  like  to  be  able  to 
look  into,  Plymouth,  and  to  hear  them 
talk  in  those  days.  Meanwhile,  though 
they  knew  it  not,  the  Armada  had  sailed 
finally  from  the  Tagus  on  the  twelfth  of 
July.  On  the  nineteenth,  there  was 
bowling  on  I’lymouth  Hoe.  The  idle 
but  anxious  mariners,  CJisting  many^  an 
eager  gaze  round  the  glorious  horizon 
which  that  spot  commauds,  were  solacing 
themselves,  Drake  foremost,  with  a  merry 
game  of  bowls.  Suddenly  one  Fleming, 
a  well-known  Scotch  rover,  blunders  in 
among  them,  and  declares  that  he  h;vs 
seen  the  Armada  off  the  Lizard,  within 
four  miles  of  his  ship,  and  has  hurried  to 
Plymouth  with  the  news.  All  start  up  in 
livid  excitement,  but  Dr.ake,  cool  and  hu- 
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morons,  and  not  to  be  hurried  by  a  Span¬ 
iard,  will  have  the  game  played  out  to  the 
end.  Then  every  man  braces  himself  to 
work.  The  wind  was  blowing  stiffly 
right  into  the  harbor.  None  but  English 
seamen  probably  could  have  got  out  the 
ships.  “  But  indeed,”  says  Camden, 
“  with  singular  diligence  and  alacrity  of 
the  seamen,  whom  he,”  the  Lord- Admiral, 
“  encouraged  at  their  halscr  work,  assist¬ 
ing  them  and  the  common  soldiers  in 
doing  it  in  person,”  fifty-four  of  the  sliips 
were  wnrped  out  to  sea  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale,  and  started  like  hounds  on  the  track 
of  their  game. 

The  next  day  the  Armada  was  discov¬ 
ered  standing  up  channel  under  full  sail, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of 
which  are  said  to  have  covered  seven 
miles.  Lord  Howard  had  already  settled, 
with  consummate  wisdom,  the  plan  of  the 
fight.  Daring  and  seamanship  were  the  ; 
English  characteristics ;  speed,  lightness, 
and  weatherliness  the  qualities  of  their 
ships.  Howard,  determined  that  these  | 
qualities  should  have  the  fullest  play,  and  j 
“  seeing  that  his  ships  could  turn  about 
with  incredible  celerity  and  nimbleness 
which  way  soever  they  pleased,  to  change 
wind  and  tack  about  again,”  he  resolved 
that  it  should  be  a  running  fight.  The 
huge  Spaniards  were  to  be  harassed  by 
ceaseless  attacks,  stragglers  were  to  be 
cut  ofiT,  and  all  which  individual  daring 
and  skill  could  attempt  with  the  likelihood 
of  success  was  to  be  enterprised;  but 
close  fight  and  boarding  were  forbidden,  j 
as  the  rule  of  the  action  ;  for  the  size  of 
the  galleons  and  the  troops  on  board 
would  give  them  in  that  case  a  great  ad- 
vant.age  over  their  nimble  foes.  Confid¬ 
ent  in  his  seamansliip,  and  his  }X)wer  to 
out-maneuver  the  Spaniard  at  will.  Lord 
How.ard,  with  but  fifty-four  shijis,  d.ashed 
gallantly  into  the  fray.  His  Ark  Royal 
'  singled  out  the  Admir.al’3  ship  at  once, 
and  “thundered  grievously  upon  her,” 
while  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  at¬ 
tacked  the  retir  squadron  under  Uecalde 
so  fiercely,  that  it  was  compelled  to  close 
up  with  the  main  body,  grievously  batter- 
ea,  .and  with  the  loss  of  two  great  ships. 
In  one  of  these  Drake  found  fifty-five 
thousand  ducats,  which  he  abandoned  to  j 
his  men.  After  two  hours’  fighting,  in  i 
which  he  had  just  breathed  his  men,  and 
demonstrated  his  essential  superiority, 
Howard  drew  ott’  to  await  the  forty  ships 
which  had  Iwen  unable  to  warp  out  of 


I  Plymouth  in  time  to  join  the  first  day’s 
I  fray.  That  night  and  next  d.ay  there  was 
^  some  confusion  in  the  English  fieet. 

I  Howard,  with  two  ships,  the  White  Bear, 
I  Lord  Edmund  Sheffield,  and  the  Mary 
I  Rose,  Captain  Fenton,  held  on  in  sight 
of  the  lights  of  the  Spaniards,  but  tlie 
Englisli  Vice-Admiral’s  lanenis  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  at 
sun-down  Drake  had  caught  sight  of  five 
j  sail  in  the  distance,  which  had  the  .air  of 
Spanish  galleons  about  them,  and  a  flavor 
^  therefore  —  and  Drake  had  a  keen  scent 
for  such  matters — of  gold,  spices,  and  In¬ 
dian  wares.  Drake,  not  in  the  le.ast  hur¬ 
ry  about  the  Armada,  (remember  he  was 
as  true  a  p.atriot  as  ever  lived,)  knowing 
that  he  could  overhaul  the  ships  and  catch 
the  Armada  .again  in  good  time  for  the 
fighting,  slipped  off  in  pursuit.  To  his  in¬ 
finite  disgust,  he  foinul  they  were  quiet 
Dutch  merchantmen,  and  he  crowded  all 
sail  to  rejoin  the  fleet.  But  the  loss  of 
the  Vice-Admiral’s  signals  had  entailed 
some  confusion,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
nothing  was  done. 

On  the  twenty-third,  Tuesday,  both 
jiarties  set  to  work  in  earnest.  During 
the  night,  Raleigh,  unable  to  endure  the 
suspense  on  shore,  came  off  with  a  little 
squadron  to  join.  His  spirit  was  felt  at 
once  in  confirming  fully  the  policy  of 
Howard.  He  observed  th.at  the  Spani>h 
shot  from  their  lofty  decks  cleared,  in 
most  cases,  the  English  shijis  ;  while  our>, 
well  aimed  and  low,  crashed  into  the 
crowded  Spaniards  and  did  fearful  execu¬ 
tion.  He  advised,  therefore,  fighting 
*■'’ loose  and  large,"  dashing  in  and  out 
again,  wherever  an  opening  in  the  ene¬ 
my's  array  offered — keejiiug  the  Spaniard 
in  ceaseless  alarm  and  miserable  pcrple.\- 
ity.  It  was  a  battle  of  evolutions,  in 
which  the  enemy,  though  brave  enough 
at  close  quarters,  was  as  heljiless  as  a 
bejir  amidst  a  troop  of  agile  hounds.  It 
was  merrily  called  “a  morris  dance  on 
the  waters,”  and  there  was  th.at  of  the 
old  chivalry  living  still  in  English  breasts 
which  made  them  enjoy  the  game.  It 
was  a  well-fought  day.  Frobisher,  with' 
five  London  merchantmen,  was  set  upon 
by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  sustained 
the  assault  with  .astonishing  spirit  and 
skill.  Howard  pressed  to  his  rescue,  sig- 
inaling  to  .all  in  sight  to  follow  him.  Re- 
calde  flung  himself  in  the  way  with  the 
largest  galleons,  and  a  most  sanguinary 
figlit  ensued.  Howard  reserved  his  fire 
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tin  witliin  musket-range, ‘and  it  told  terri¬ 
bly.  In  the  end,  the  Spaniards  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  sheer  off.  Frobisher  was  res¬ 
cued,  and  as  the  result  of  the  (bay’s  fight, 
a  large  Venetian  argosy  and  several 
transports  remained  in  our  hands.  “  One 
t'oek,  an  Englishman,  died,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  enemies,  in  a  small  ship  of 
his”  —  the  only  serious  English  loss. 
Next  day  was  a  day  of  repose.  The 
Spaniards  had  had  enough,  and  the  En¬ 
glish  were  unable  to  renew  the  fight.  An 
Knglish  campaign  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  bit  of  English  blundering;  and 
by  some  great  mismanagement  of  the 
government,  having  its  root  probably  in 
the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth,  the  fieet  was 
short  of  stores.  T^iere  is  a  ms.  letter  of 
Drake's  in  the  State-Pairer  Office,  dated 
March  30th,  1588,  in  which  In*  remon¬ 
strates  against  the  parsimony  shown  in 
supplying  the  fieet,  and  prophesies  what 
befell.  However,  Howard  sent  light  ships 
into  the  coast,  and  got  tolerably  supplied. 
The  twenty-fifth,  8t.  .Tamos’s-d.ay  w’as  an¬ 
other  great  day  of  battle.  They  were 
then  oir  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hawkins 
secured  a  great  galleon,  and  then  it  fell 
calm.  A  breeze  soon  springing  up,  the 
fight  became  general.  The  Spanisn  Ad¬ 
miral’s  mainmast  was  shot  away,  and  Ile- 
calde,  with  difficulty,  rescued  luiu  from 
cai)ture.  The  English  amniunitiou  again 
failed  ;  and  Howard  stood  out  of  cannon- 
shot,  still  following  closely  on  the  enemy’s 
tracks.  On  the  tw’enty-sixth  he  summon¬ 
ed  Lord  T.  Howard,  Lord  Edmund  Shef¬ 
field,  Captains  Townshend,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher  on  board,  and  knighted  them 
with  his  own  hand.  And  now  the  coasts 
are  lined  with  e.ager  spectators.  The 
nobles  and  peasantry,  fired  with  a  high 
enthusiasm,  which  levels  all  distinctions 
but  (jjualities  of  manhood,  come  off  in 
coasting  ships,  fishing  smacks,  any  thing 
that  will  float  to  have  their  share  in  the 
bloody  game.  Hurleigh’s  sons  are  there 
with  the  rest.  A  strange  report  now 
Bpre.ids  on  the  continent.  Mendoza  en¬ 
ters  Notre  Uaine,  in  Paris,  waving  his 
sword  and  shouting  “  victory.”  Alas,  for 
them !  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Knglish  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  En¬ 
glish  ships,  and  a  courage  which  never 
was  higher  than  :it  that  moment,  were 
between  them  and  victory.  Lord  How¬ 
ard  re.solved  to  suffer  them  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  sail  |>eacefully  on  their  way,  to 
lull(jw  them  to  Calais  Roads,  and,  being 
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joined  by  Seymour,  make  the  decisive 
struggle  there. 

So  the  Armada  pursued  its  course,  with 
what  steadiness  it  might,  being  ali  e.ady 
not  a  little  battered  an(l  dishearteneii, 
with  the  English  bloodhounds,  gathering 
courage,  hoju.*,  and  numbers  daily,  baying 
ill  its  tracks.  On  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  twenty-seventh,  it  cast  anchor  in 
Calais  Roads,  and  messengers  were  sent 
to  Parma,  entreating  him  to  join  at  once 
with  all  his  force.  But  alas !  the  storm 
which  delayed  the  Armada  more  than  a 
month  ha(l  defeated  all  the  arrangements 
of  Farnese ;  his  stores  were  spent,  his 
army  tvas  sick,  his  sailors  had  slipped 
away,  his  boats  were  all  cracked — and,  to 
crown  all,  the  dogged  Dutch  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  only  harbors  from  which  he  could 
get  out  to  sea.  Sidonia  was  full  of  per¬ 
plexity  and  dread,  as  the  fleet  lay  that 
Sunday  in  Calais  Roads,  with  the  resolute 
English  inclosing  their  anchorage,  and 
threatening  to  drive  them  ashore.  The 
S<the  Reginas  had  need  to  be  potent  to 
help  them  now.  Then  that  night  Lord 
Howard,  moved  it  is  said  by  Elizabeth, 
she  herself  moved — men  believed  in  that 
day — by  God,  “  made  re.ady  eight  of  his 
woi-st  shi|>s,  besmeared  them  with  wild¬ 
fire,  pitch,  and  rosin,  and  filled  them  with 
brimstone  and  other  combustible  matter, 
towed  them  towards  the  Armada,  and, 
firing  them,”  sent  them  sailing  down  the 
wind  into  their  midst.  “  The  Spaniards,” 
as  Camden  says,  “  seeing  the  whole  sea 
glittering  and  shining  with  the  flame 
thereof^  raised  a  s.ad  outcry.”  Then 
arose  one  of  those  fearful  panics — was 
it  that  dread  (fi‘  God’s  peojde  with  which 
God  promised  to  afflict  their  foes?  with 
which  great  masses  are  sometimes  visited, 
and  in  w’hich  man  becomes  more  foolish 
and  helpless  than  the  brute?  Slipping 
their  cables  in  their  fright,  they  stood 
pell-mell  out  to  sea.  When  the  panic  a 
little  subsided,  it  is  said  Sidonia  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  rally  them — as  became  a  Guzman,  a 
grandee  of  the  bluest  blood  in  Spaic. 
But  the  English  were  amongst  them 
The  hour  of  crowning  victory  had  come 
There  was  no  order  in  the  fight.  Tlio 
English  ships  went  cra.shing  through  the 
confusion  of  the  Spanish  host,  dealing  de¬ 
struction  at  every  broadside.  A  prisoner- 
afterwards  examined,  estimates  their  loss, 
on  that  day  alone,  at  four  thousand  men. 
The  Spaniards  then  gave  up  all  hope  of 
victory,  and  Sidonia,  gathering  the  wreck 
17 
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of  his  qreat  Armada  steered  for  the  va<le  the  borders  of  my  realms.  To  which, 
Straits,  in  tlio  faint 'hope  that  he  inijj'ht  rather  than  that  any  dishonor  siiall  .t;ro  why 
escape  by  that  way  to  Spain.  But  tlio  me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms — I  myself 
south  wind  met  him,  and  turned  him  will  be  your  general,  the  judge  and  re¬ 
northward,  where  lay  his  dreaded  and  warder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in 
now  victorious  foes.  Baffled  on  every  the  field  I  know  already  bj'  your  for- 
hand,  hemmed  in  by  jKjrils,  he  adopted,  wardness  that  you  li.ave  deserved  re- 
after  hasty  counsel,  a  desperate  resolu-  wards  and  crowns;  and  we  do  a.s8ure 
tion  ;  and  the  fleet,  scattering,  press-  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall 
ed  tip  the  German  Ocean,  if  by  chance,  be  iluly  paid  you.  In  the  mean  time,  my 
rounding  the  wihl  coast  of  Scxitland,  they  Lieutenant-General  shall  be  in  my  steail, 
might  gain  the  broad  ocean  and  get  back  nor  will  I  suffer  itiyself  to  doubt  but 
to  Spain.  Then  writes  Drake  with  grim  that  by  your  obedience  to  my  General, 
exultation We  have  the  army  of  Spayne  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  yonr 
before  us,  and  mind,  with  the  grace  of  valor  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a 
(rod,  to  wrestle  a  fall  with  them.  There  famous  victory  over  these  enemies  of  my 
was  never  any  thing  pleased  me  better,  God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people.” 
than  the  seeing  the  enemy  flying  with  a  Meanwhile,  the  Aripada  was  flying  to 
south  wind  to  the  northward.  God  the  north,  pursued  hotly  by  the  English 
grant  they  have  a  good  eye  to  the  Duke  fleet.  It  seemed  likely  at  that  moment 
of  Parma,  for,  with  the  grace  of  Go<l,  if  that  not  one  of  those  proud  ships  would 
we  live,  I  doubt  not  but,  ere  it  be  long,  j  ever  return  to  the  shores  of  Spain.  But 
so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  ,  again  the  English  stores  failed,  and  at 
Sidonia,  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  i  tlie  most  critical  moment.  Eflinghani 
.Marie  among  his  orange-trees.”  watched  them  .as  far  as  Flaiiiborongh- 

The  whole  country  was  in  intense  ex-  head,  whore  it  was  resolved,  “on  the 
citement.  It  was  still  by  no  means  sure  Thursday,  to  have  a  new  fight  with  them, 
that  they  might  not,  in  very  despair,  at-  as  a  farewell ;  but  it  was  found  on  coun- 
tempt  a  lamling  on  the  eastern  coasts,  sel  that  we  had  not  munition  enough  for 
Then  came  the  Queen  to  Tilbury,  armed  a  half-fight,  and,  therefore,  it  was  con- 
in  >‘teel,  with  a  marahal's  truncheon  in  her  eluded  that  we  should  let  them  pass  and 
hand,  and  mounted  on  a  noble  war-horse,  return.”  It  was  a  bitter  dis:ippointment 
Essex  and  Leicester  holding  her  bridle-  to  the  English  commanders.  Walsing- 
rein — atid  spake  those  martial  words  ‘  ham  even  writes  thus  significantly  about 
which  raised  to  a  white  heat  the  enthu-  it :  “I  am  sorry  the  Ix>rd  Ailmiral  was 
siasm  of  the  whole  people:  !  forced  to  leave  the  prosecution  of  the 

“  My  loving  people,  we  have  been  per- 1  enemy  throJigh  the  want  he  sustained ; 
snaded  by  some  that  are  careful  of  our  our  half-doings  doth  breed  dishonor,  ami 
safety  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  leaveth  the  disease  uncured.”. 
ourselves  to  ai  med  multiAides,  for  fear  j  Drake  took  a  sorrowful  farewell  of 
of  treachery ;  but  I  assure  you  I  do  not  tl»em,  but  enough  had  been  done  for 
desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  loving  and  honor,  enough  for  the  liberty  of  religion, 
fiuthful  |)eople.  Let  tyrants  fear  !  I  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  proud- 
have  always  so  behaved  myself  that,  est  fleet  which  Europe  had  ever  stmt  forth 
under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  was  flying  in  defeat  and  confusion,  w'ith  a 
strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  loss  to  the  Englisli  of  one  small  ship,  .and 
and  gootl-will  of  my  subjects ;  and,  there-  less  than  100  men. 

fore,  I  am  come  among  you  at  this  time.  But  heaven  seemed  to  lift  the  warder 
and  not  4br  my  recrejition  or  sjmrt,  hut  which  the  English,  sated  with  victory, 
being  resolved  in  the  midst  and  the  heat  c-ast  ilown.  Three  days  after  the  Engli.sh 
of  the  battle  to  live  and  die  among  left  them,  Dr.ako  writes:  “We  were  enter- 
you  all ;  to  lay  down — for  my  God,  my  tained  with  a  great  storm,  considering  the 
kingdom,  and  my  people — ray  honor  and  time  of  the  year,  w’hich,  in  our  judgment, 
ray  blood,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  that '  hath  not  a  little  forced  the  enemy  away.” 
I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  ;  This  storm  was  the  commeiicement  of  a 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  '  series  of  tremendous  hurricanes,  which 
ay,  of  a  king  of  England  too  ;  and  think  kept  them  in  distress  and  misery,  knock- 
it  gre.at  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or '  ing  about  in  those  northern  se.-w  till  the 
any  prince  of  Europe  should  dare  to  in-1  middle  of  September.  Ignorant  of 'the 
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coasts,  used  only  to  the  calm  and  who  of  old  npheld  his  people  in  many  a 
straightforward  navigation  of  the  region  desperate  struggle  with  overwhelming 
of  the  Trades,  short  of  water,  food,  and  foes.  And  if  ever  one  may  confidently 
Stores,  with  an  iron-lKuind,  harborless  trace  the  great  hand  of  Providence,  sure- 
shore,  and  a  fiercely-hostile  population  ly  there  is  ample  reason  to  trace  it  here, 
under  their  Ice,  they  suttered,  during  A  series  of  trifling  accidents,  each  of 
those  weeks,  the  extremes  of  misery,  them  slight  in  itselt*  woven  together  in 
Tliere  is  something  heart-rending  in  the  the  great  loom  of  Providence,  entangled 
tale  of  the  prisoners  who  survived  from  the  greatest  enterprise  whieh  ever  aimed 
tlie  wrecks  whieh  were  strewn  along  the  at  the  divine  supremacy,  in  itiextricable 
shore.  Sick,  starving,  worn-out  by  storm  confusion  and  defeat.  The  death  of  the 
and  cold,  they  struggled  on  through  the  Marquis  Santa  (’ruz,  an  able  leader  and 
Straits  of  the  Northern  Seas,  leaving  the  an  experienced  seaman,  while  Sidonia  was 
fragments  of  their  great  argosies  as  their  both  timid  and  incapable  ;  the  storm 
spoil.  which  met  them  when  they  first  emerged 

Otf  Ireland,  it  is  said,  seventeen  ships  from  the  Tagus,  and  necessitated  a  six 
with  five  thousand  three  hundred  men  w'eeks’ delay,  whereby  the  junction  of  the 
went  down,  either  dashed  into  frag-  Duke  of  Parma  was  rendered  impossible; 
tnents  against  the  iron-bound  coast  of  the  near  approach  to  the  English  coast, 
.Vntrim,  or  sinking  bodily  with  their  liv-  whereas  the  orders  of  Philip  were  to  steal 
ing  freights  of  one  thousand  men  into  the  up-channel  as  quietly  as  possible  ;  the  for- 
depths.  Sidoniii,  better  stored  than  the  tunate  presence  of  the  Scotch  pirate 
rest,  struggled  on,  but  even  his  ship  ran  Fleming,  whose  swift  craft  had  the  heels 
short  of  water,  and  the  bread  became  so  of  the  Spaniards  who  gave  chase,  and  en- 
tuoidy  that  they  could  hardly  bring  them-  abled  him  to  bring  the  ne\vs,  and  prevent 
selves  to  partake  of  the  nauseous  food.  At  the  surprise  of  our  captains  in  Plymouth 
length,  having  strewn  the  fragments  of  his  Harbor ;  the  variable  weather  in  the  chan- 
huge  Armada  along  the  shores  of  the  conn-  nel  which  gave  such  immense  advantage 
try  he  came  to  conquer,  from  Weymouth  !  to  our  light  evolutions ;  the  sudden  panic 
round  Antrim,  with  fifty-three  ships — I  at  the  skssault  of  the  fire-ships;  and  the 
and  those  so  battered  and  cut  to  pieces,  i  awful  hurricanes  in  the  calm  August  wca- 
and  the  crews  so  worn  with  sickness,  hui>-  ther  in  those  Northern  Seas — these  form 
ger,  and  cold,  that  we  are  told  they  were  a  catalogue  of  accidents,  which,  strung  to- 
pitiful  to  look  upon — he  regained  the  bar-  gether  on  the  string  on  which  Sir  W. 
bors  of  Spain.  I  Monson  was  able  to  unite  them,  “  It  was 

Tlie  English  celebrated  the  victoiT’  I  the  will  of  Him  that  directs  all  men  and 
with  thanksgivings  to  Him  by  whom  it  i  their  actions,  that  the  fleets  should  meet 
had  been  ordained.  There  was  but  one  and  the  enemy  be  beaten  as  they  were,” 
feeling  througlumt  the  whole  realm  ;  that  furnish  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  the 
(iod  h:ul  most  marvelously  inter[)osed  to  great  drama  of  (Jod’s  Providence  in  his- 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  foes  of  his  Gos-  tory.  But  there  is  something  to  my 
pel.  “  Afflavit  Dens  et  dissipantur,”  was  '  mind  beyond  the  simple  fact  it  irtm  the 
the  inscription  on  the  medal  struck  to  will  of  God  ;  it  is  always  the  will  of  God 
0)mmemoratc  the  victory.  The  banners  that  gigantic  and  splendid  assaults  on  the 
Liken  from  the  Armada  were  hung  over  liberties  of  man  should  ^ail.  From  the 
bondon-Bridge  on  the  eighth  of  Septem-  history  of  this  past  combination,  let  us 
bcr.  The  nineteenth  of  November  w:w  derive  courage  to  face  with  cheerfulness, 
“  kept  as  a  holiday  throughout  the  realm,  '  and  evbn  hope,  any  future  combination 
with  sermons,  singing  of  psalms,  bonfires,  i  with  which  Euroi>e  may  threaten  this  pal- 
etc.,  for  joy  ;  and  thanksgiving  unto  God  ,  ladiuin  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  I  do 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards,  the  i  not  allude  to  the  insensate  fear  which 
citizens  of  London  appearing  that  day  in  i  really  disgraced  us  some  time  ago,  as 
th:*ir  liveries,  heard  another  sermon  at  St.  !  though  the  will  of  a  despot  as  ruthless 
Faul’s  Gross.”  and  as  sclt-blinded  as  Philip,  could,  wilh- 

t)u  the  twenty-fourth  the  Queen  her-  j  out  any  noticeable  preparation,  in  some 
self  attendo<l  in  state  the  “  Thanksgiving”  j  forty-eight  hours,  pour  one  hundred  thou- 
at  St..  Patil’s.  She  and  all  the  Protestant  j  sand  men  from  Cherbourg  on  our  defense- 
letvlers  regarded  the  overthrow  of  the  j  less  coasts.  I  attach  far  more  importance 
Armada  as  a  special  mercy  from  His  hand,  I  to  the  thoughtful  iipprehension  of  such  • 
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friend  of  England  as  Count  Montalera-  only  has  the  resources  of  the  whole  earth 
belt,  that  the  deepening  despotism  of  Eu-  to  foil  back  upon,  to  renew  her  strength 
ropean  governments,  hating  bitterly  the  continually  in  her  conflicts,  but  has,  in  her 
great  witness  which,  in  the  name  of  God,  commerical  navy,  and  in  her  power  to 
our  very  existence  bears  against  their  handle  it,  a  cheap  and  ready  defense  of 
principles  and  their  deeds,  may  desper-  inestimable  importance,  which  makes  her 
ately  endeavor,  by  some  gigantic  combi-  proof 'against  the  inviision  of  the  world, 
nation,  to  sweep  us  from  the  earth.  It  is  One  other  and  yet  higher  reason  let  us 
,  not  our  rejigion  only,  but  that  liberty  briefly  note,  why  it  becomes  the  English 
which  has  been  nursed  by  it  to  such  [>eople  to  face  with  great  calmness  the 
robust  proportions,  that  they  hate  with  a  possibilities  of  the  future.  If  IlistoiT 
malignity  which  daily  deepens  —  and  it  beai's  clear  witness  to  any  thing,  she  bears 
may  be  that  we  shall  again  have  to  gird  witness  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all 
on  the  sword  to  defend  not  our  country  gigantic  enterprises  against  the  sacred 
only,  but  the  dearest  hopes  of  mankind,  rights  and  liberties  of  man  should  fail. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  likelihood  enough  When  human  weakness  dreads  the  en- 
of  this  to  lead  us  to  dread  it.  I  think  our  counter,  he  ever  takes  up  the  gauritlet, 
anxious  sympathizers  abroad  too  little  ap-  and  by  one  of  those  thousand  accidents — 
preciate  the  fact,  that  if  the  despots  are  as  men  call  them — which  remain  always 
against  us,  the  people  are  with  us,  and  at  at  his  command,  he  brings  the  ablest  cal- 
the  first  signal-call  of  such  a  combination,  cidations  of  man  to  a  shameful  and  utter 
would  raise  such  a  storm  as  would  leave  confusion,  an<i  makes  the  trembling  na- 
few  despotic  thrones  standing  in  the  tions  recognize  “that  verily  he  is  a  God 
world.  But  granting  the  combination  that  judgelh  ih  the  earth.” 
foi-med,  the  army  organized,  the  armada  At  least  Elizabeth  and  her  band  of  con- 
assembled,  this  Spanish  historv  has  two  querors  thought  so,  as  on  that  twenty- 
great  lessons  to  teach  us,  which  should  fourth  of  November,  1.5R8,  “she  herself  go- 
save  ns  from  a  mad  expenditure  in  costly  ing  in  triumph — went  with  a  very  g.allant 
standing  defensive  preparations,  and  spare  company  of  noblemen,  being  .accompanied 
us  all  dread  as  to  the  result.  Thirty-four  by  a  prinwly  train  of  those  that  ||ad  beiai 
Queen’s  ships  turned  out  to  meet  the  Ar-  the  instrument  of  that  notable  victory — 
mada,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mer-  througli  the  streets  of  London,  (which 
chantmen,  which  though  unable  to  meet,  were  hung  with  blue  cloth,)  the  several 
in  direct  shock,  the  hc.avily  armed  gal-  Companies  of  the  city  stainling  on  both 
Icons,  so  harassed  and  tormented  them  that  sides  of  the  way  with  their  Imnners  in  de- 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  at  Last.  cent  and  gallant  order,  being  carried  in  .a 

And  now,  suppose  that  the  intelligence  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  came 
was  flashed  by  the  electric  wire  through  to  Paul’s  Church,  where  the  banners  taken 
England,  that  a  hostile  armament  w.a8  from  the  enemy  were  hung  up  to  be  seen, 
gathering  to  threaten  our  coast.  How  gave  most  hearty  thanks  to  Go«l,  and 
many  of  your  splendid  ocean  steam-ships  heard  a  sermon  wherein  the  glory  was 
would  remain  idle  in  your  docks  ?  From  given  to  God  alone.  On  the  Admir.al  she 
the  Mersey,  the  Avon,  Southampton,  Lon-  conferred  a  certain  revenue  for  his  happy 
don,  and  the  Humber,  a  fleet  of  magnifi-  service,  and  many  times  commended  him 
cent  steam-ships  would  be  gathered  in  a  and  the  captains  of  her  ships  as  men  born 
week  in  the  Channel,  each  armed  with  a  for  the  preservation  of  their  country, 
long-range  gun  or  two,  as  our  forts  might  The  rest  she  graciously  saluted  by  name, 
be  able  to  supply  them,  far  superior  in  as  often  as  she  saw  them,  as  men  who  had 
size,  in  power,  in  speed,  and  in  evolution  so  well  merited  of  her  and  of  the  com- 
to  tlie  whole  Armada  of  the  World.  And  monwe.alth,  wherewith  they  esteemed 
though  they  might  be  unable,  singly  or  in  themselves  well  rewarded.  And  those 
mass,  to  oppose  directly  powerful  naval  that  were  wounded  and  indigent,  she  re¬ 
armaments,  yet  I  believe  they  would  so  lieved  with  noble  pensions.  The  learned 
throng  the  channel,  so  torment  and  out-  men  at  home  and  abroad  ^congratulated 
maneuver  the  invader,  and  so  line  the  the  victory  with  hearts  transported  with 
coasts,  as  to  render  simply  impossible  any  joy,  and  wrote  triumphal  poems  in  all  lau- 
hostile  descent  upon  our  shores.  A  coim-  guages  on  the  subject.” 
try  whose  commerce  spreads  so  widely  Never,  I  suppose,  has  such  a  procession 
and  strikes  so  deeply  as  England’s,  not  passed  up  Ludgate  .as  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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surrounded  by  the  heroes  of  that  victory 
of  victories ;  never  did  our  country  touch 
sue!)  a  hii;ht  of  essential  nobleness  and 
jiowor  ns  when  she,  entering  the  west 
door  of  St.  Paul’s,  surrounded  by  such  a 
company,  fell  down  u))on  her  knees,  and 
gave  Gtxi  the  glory ;  and  never  did  words 
of  su(>piication  roll  more  grandly  from  the 
arches  of  the  earthly  to  the  great  dome  of 
the  Heavenly  Temple  than  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  cried,  with  a  depth,  intensity,  and  sim¬ 


plicity  of  national  prayer,  which  is  but  a 
ti'adition  in  these  days :  “  Come  down, 
therefore,  come  down,  and  deliver  thy 
people  by  her ;  to  vanquish  is  all  one  with 
thee,  by  few  or  by  many,  by  want  or  by 
wealth,  by  weakness  or  by  strength — oh ! 
])osse8S  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  with  a 
iear  of  thy  servants.  The  cause  is  thine, 
the  enemies  thine,  the  afflicted  thine ; 

THE  HONOR,  VICTORY,  AND  TRIIJMIMI  SHALL 

BE  Thi.vk.  Amen  and  Amen.” 


From  Fraier'i  M«g»ilne. 

CONCERNING  S  U  M  M  E  R  DAYS. 


There  are  some  people  whom  all  na¬ 
ture  hel|)s.  They  have  somehow  got  the 
material  universe  on  their  side.  What 
they  s:iy  and  do,  at  lea.st  up)n  important 
occas'ons,  is  so  backed  up  by  all  ttie  sur- 
rouiKlings  that  it  never  setmis  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  these,  and  still  less  ever  seems  to 
bt?  <M>ntrndicte<l  by  these.  When  Mr. 
Midhur.st*  read  his  ess-iy  on  the  Mi«erie8 
of  IlnmtiH  ht/e,  he  luul  all  the  advan- 
t.tge  of  a  gloom  v,  overcast  day.  And  so 
the  as|)ect  of  the  external  world  was  to 
the  essay  like  the  accompaniment  in  music 
to  a  song.  The  accompaniment,  of  course, 
has  no  s|»ecitic  meaning  ;  it  says  nothing, 
but  it  np|>ears  to  accord  and  sympathize 
with  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  song’s 
words.  But  gloomy  hills  and  skies  and 
woods  are  to  desponding  views  of  life  and 
man,  even  more  than  the  sympathetic 
chords,  in  themselves  meaningless.  The 
gloomy  world  not  merely  accords  with 
the  desponding  views,  but  seems  some¬ 
how  to  back  them.  You  are  coiisci«uis  of 
a  great  environing  Presence  standing  by 
and  looking  on  approvingly.  From  all 
p<unts  in  the  horizon  a  voice,  soft  and  un- 
defuied,  seems  to  whisper  to  your  heart. 
All  trite,  all  too  true. 

Now,  there  are  human  beings  who,  in 
the  great  things  they  say  and  do,  seldom 
fail  of  having  this  great,  vague  backing. 


•  Seo  the  New  Scries  of  Fritndu  in  Council. 


There  are  others  whom  the  grand  cur¬ 
rent  for  the  most  p.art  sets  against.  It  is 
part  of  the  groat  flct  of  Luck  —  the  in¬ 
dubitable  fact  that  there  .are  men,  women, 
ships,  horses,  railway-engines,  whole  rail¬ 
ways,  which  are  lucky,  and  others  which 
I  are  unlucky.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
common  theory  of  Luck,  but  no  thought¬ 
ful  or  obstirvant  man  can  (ieny  the  fact  of 
it.  And  in  no  fashion  docs  it  appear  more 
certainly  than  in  this,  that  in  the  case  of 
some  men  cross-:iccidt‘nts  are  always  mar- 
1  ring  them,  and  the  effect  they  would  fun 
I  produce.  The  system  of  things  is  agaiii.st 
them.  They  are  not  in  every  case  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  Imt  whatever  success  they  attain 
is  got  by  brave  fighting  against  wind  and 
tide.  At  college  they  cjirricd  oft’  many 
honors,  but  no  such  luck  ever  befell  them 
:is  that  some  we.altby  person  should  oft’er 
during  their  d.ays  some  8|)ecial  medal  for 
essay  or  examination,  which  they  would 
have  gained  as  of  course.  There  was  no 
extra  harvest  for  them  to’reap :  they  could 
do  no  more  than  win  all  that  was  to  Imj 
won.  They  go  to  the  bar,  and  they  grad¬ 
ually  make  their  w.ay  ;  but  the  day  never 
comes  on  which  their  leader  is  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  e.arning  a  brilliant  reputation  by  con¬ 
ducting  in  his  ab.sence  a  case  in  which 
they  are  thoroughly  prepared.  They  go 
into  the  Church,  and  earn  a  fair  character 
as  preachers ;  but  the  living  they  would 
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like  never  becomes  vacant,  and  when  they  |  voiitliful  preacher  (not  Mr.  Snarling?)  )iad 
are  appointed  to  preach  upon  Borae  im-  i  been  but  a  few  months  in  the  church,  juid 
portant  occ.asion,  it  happens  that  the  j  he  probably  bad  not  another  sermon  to 
ground  is  a  foot  deep  with  snow.  '  give  in  the  unexpected  cirt:um.stances :  he 

Several  years  since,  on  a  Sunday  in  i  must  preach  what  he  had  prepared.  lie 
July,  I  went  to  afternoon  service  at  a  cer-  ^  had  fallen  into  error.  I  formed,  a  re.soln- 
tain  church  by  the  sea-shore.  The  incum-  j  tion  never  to  do  the  like.  I  was  looking 
bent  of  that  church  was  a  young  clergy- ;  forward  then  with  great  enthn.si;ism  to 
man  of  no  ordinary  talent ;  he  is  a  distin-  j  the  work  of  my  sacred  profession  ;  with 
guished  professor  now.  It  was  a  day  of  |  enthusia.sm  which  has  only  grown  deeper 
drenching  rain  .and  howling  hurricane ;  and  warmer  through  the  exptuience  of 
the  sky  was  black,  as  in  mid-winter;  the  more  than  nine  years.  I  resolved  that  if 
waves  were  breaking  angry  .and  loud  upon  j  ever  I  thought  of  preaching  a  sumin  i 
the  rocks  hard  by.  The  we.ather  the  I  sermon,  I  M’ould  take  care  to  have  an 
previous  week  had  been  beautiful ;  the  altenuitive  one  ready  for  th.at  day  in  «’<i«c 
weather  became  beautiful  again  the  next '  of  unfavorable  weather.  I  resolved  that 
morning.  There  caraejust  the  one  gloomy  I  would  give  my  summer  discourse  only 
.and  stormy  summer  d.ay.  The  young '  if  external  nature,  in  her  soft  luxuriant 
parson  could  not  fore.see  the  w’eather.  :  beauty,  looked  summer-like  :  a  sweet  per- 
What  more  fitting  subject  for  a  Jidy  Sun-  vading  .’iccom)>animent  to  my  poor  words, 
d.ay  than  the  teachings  of  the  beautifid  giving  them  a  force  and  meaning  far  bc- 
season  wbieh  was  pas.sing  over?  So  the  i  yond  their  own.  What  talk  concerning 
text  was,  TIiOH  h<Mt  made  summer:  it  |  summer  skie.s  is  like  the  sapphire  radiance, 
was  a  sermon  on  summer,  and  its  moral  so  di.stant  ami  pure,  looking  in  through 
and  spiritual  lessons.  How  inconsistent  j  the  church  windows?  You  do  not  re- 
the  sermon  seemed  with  every  thing  j  memlK'i*  how  blue  and  be.-tutiful  the  sky 
tround  !  The  outward  circumstances  re- 1  is,  unless  when  you  are  looking  at  it :  na- 
duced  it  to  an  absurdity.  The  congrega-  ture  is  better  than  our  remembrance  of 
tion  was  diminished  to  a  sixth  of  its  usual  '  her.  What  description  of  a  leafy  tree 
number ;  the  atmosphere  was  charged  equals  that  noble,  soft,  mas.slve,  luxuiiant 
with  a  muggy  vapor  from  sloj)py  garments  object  which  I  looked  at  for  half  aii  hour 
and  dripping  umbrellas ;  and  as  the  preach- 1  yesterday  through  the  window  of  a  little 
er  spoke,  describing  vividly  (though  with  country  chureh,  while  listening  to  the 
the  chastened  taste  of  the  scholar)  blue  j  sermon  of  a  friend  ?  Do  not  think  that 
skies,  green  leaves,  and  gentle  breezes,  .  I  was  inattentive.  I  heard  the  sermon 
ever  and  anon  the  storm  outside  drove  with  the  gre.ater  pleasure  and  profit  for 
the  rain  in  heavy  pjashes  upon  the  win-  the  sight.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
dows,  and,  looking  through  them,  you  preaching  of  a  really  able  man,  preaching 
could  see  the  black  sky  and  the  fast-drift-  what  he  himself  has  felt,  that  all  he 
ing  clouds.  I  thought  to  myself,  as  the  says  appears  (as  a  general  rule)  in  harmo- 
pi^acher  went  on  under  the  cross  influ- ,  ny  with  all  the  universe ;  while  the  preach- 
ence  of  these  surroundings.  Now,  I  am  ing  of  a  common-place  man,  giving  us 
sure  yon  are  in  small  things  an  unlucky }  from  memory  mere  theological  doctrine 
man.  No  doubt  the  like  happens  to  you  which  has  been  drilled  into  him,  and  which 
frequently.  You  are  the  kind  of  man  to  he  re|H.‘at8  because  ho  supposes  it  must  be 
whom  the  Times  fails  to  come  ou  the  all  right,  seems  inconsistent  with  all  the 
morning  yon  specisilly  wish  to  see  it. ,  material  universe,  or  at  le.ast  quite  apart 
Your  iiorse  falls  lame  on  the  morning  from  it.  Yet,  even  listening  to  that  ex- 
w’hen  yon  h.ave  a  long  drive  before  yon.  celleut  sermon,  (whose  ma.sculinc  thought 
Your  man-serv.ant  catches  a  sore  throat,  wa.s  very  snjMjrior  to  its  somewhat  sloven- 
and  is  nnable  to  go  tyit,  just  when  the  ly  style,)  I  thought,  .as  I  looked  at  the 
visitor  comes  to  whom  you  w’ish  to  show  ,  beatitiful  tree  rising  in  the  silent  chnrch- 
the  neighboring  oountry.  I  felt  for  the  |  yard  —  the  stately  sycamore,  so  bright 
preacher.  I  was  younger  then,  but  I  h.ad  green,  with  the  blue  sky  all  around  it  — 
seen  enough  to  make  me  think  how  Mr. .  how  truly  John  Foster  wrote,  that  when 
Snarling  of  the  next  parish  (a  very  dull  standing  in  January  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
preacher,  with  no  power  of  description)  oak,  and  looking  at  its  bare  branches,  he 
would  chuckle  over  the  tale  of  the  simi-  vainly  tried  to  picture  to  himself  what 
nier  sermon  on  the  stormy  day.  That ;  th.at  tree  would  be  in  June.  The  reality 
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would  bo  far  richer  and  finer  than  any  the  hours  as  they  |)ass  over;  the  long 
thing  he  could  imagine  on  the  winter  day.  light ;  the  sun  going  up  and  going  down ; 
Who  does  not  know  this?  The  green  but  all  that  one  associates  with  sutnmcr 
gni.ssaji«l  the  bright  leaves  in  sjning  are  <lay8,  spent  in  sweet  rnr:d  scenes.  There 
far  greener  (yon  see  when  they  come  is  great  variety  in  summer  d.ays.  There 
back)  than  you  had  remembered  or  im-  is  the  wann,  bright,  still  summer  day  ; 
agined  ;  the  sunshine  is  more  golden,  and  i  when  every  thing  seems  asleep,  ami  the 
the  sky  more  bright.*  (iod’s  works  are  lojunost  branches  of  the  tall  trees  do  not 
b<*tter  and  more  beaiitifid  than  our  p<K)r  •  stir  in  the  azure  air.  There  is  the  breezy 
idea  of  them.  Tliongh  I  have  seen  them  i  summer  day,  when  warm  breaths  wave 
and  loved  them  now  for  more  than  thirty  '  these  topmost  branches  gently  to  and  fro. 
Rummers,  I  have  felt  this  year,  with  some-  \  and  yon  stand  and  look  at  them  ;  when 
thing  of  almost  surprise,  how  exquisitely  i  sportive  winds  bend  the  green  corn  as 
beautiful  are  summer  foliage  a»id  summer  I  they  swiftly  sweep  over  it ;  when  the 
gniss.  Here  they  are  again,  fresh  from  I  shatlows  of  the  clouds  p.as.s  slowly  along 
(tod  !  The  summer  world  is  incornpam- 1  the  hills.  Even  the  rainy  day,  if  it  come 
bly  more  beautiful  than  any  imagination  '  with  soft  sunnner-like  rain,  is  beautiful, 
could  picture  it  ou  a  dull  December  day.  i  People  in  town  are  apt  to  think  of  rain  as 
Yttu  did  not  know  on  Xew*- Year’s  day,  a  mere  nuisance;  the  chief  good  it  dot‘s 
iny  reader,  how  fair  a  thifig  the  sunshine  there  is  to  water  the  streets  more  general- 
is.*  And  the  commonest  things  are  the  i  ly  and  thoroughly  than  usual ;  a  rainy  day 
most  beautiful.  Flowers  are  beautiful :  '  in  town  is  equivalent  to  a  bad  day ;  but  in 
he  must  be  a  blackguard  who  does  not  i  the  country,  if  you  jmssess  even  the  small- 
love  them.  Summer  seas  are  l»eautiful,  '  est  portion  of  the  earth,  you  learn  to  rc- 
80  exquisitely  blue  nn<ler  the  blue  summer  '  joice  in  the  rain.  You  go  out  in  it ;  vou 
sky.  But  what  can  surpass  the  beanty  of  walk  alKiut  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
green  grass  and  gretm  tr».*e3!  Amid  such  '  grass  momently  growing  greener;  of  the 
things  let  me  live ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  trees  looking  refreshed,  and  the  ever- 
let  green  grass  gi’ow  over  me.  I  would  greens  gleaming,  the  gravel  walks  .so  free 
not  be  buried  beneath  a  stone  pavement,  from  dust,  and  the  roads  watered  so  as  to 
not  to  sleep  in  the  great  .Vbbey  itself.  render  them  beautifully  compact,  but  not 
.My  sumtner  sermon  has  never  been  ^  at  all  sloppy  or  muddy ;  summer  rain 
written,  and  so  has  never  been  preached ;  [  never  renders  well-made  country  r<Kids 
I  doubt  whether  I  could  make  much  of  j  sloppy  or  muddy.  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
the  subject,  treated  as  it  onght  to  be  |  thinking  that  you  have  got  fai  ahead  of 
treatcil  there.  But  an  essay  is  a  differ- '  man  or  machine  ;  and  you  heartily  despise 
ent  m.atter,  notwithstanding  that  a  dear  '  a  w'atering-cart,  while  enjoying  a  soft 
though  sarcastic  friend  says  th.at  my  essays  ^  summer  shower.  And  after  the  shower 
are  merely  afrmoM  played  in  jyolkdtime  ;  is  over,  what  fragrance  is  diffused  through 
the  thought  of  sermons,  to  wit,  lightene<i  the  country  air;  every  tree  and  shrub  has 
somewhat  by  a  somewhat  lighter  fashion  !  an  odor  which  a  summer  shower  brings 
of  phrase;  and  illustr.ation.  And  all  that  j  out,  and  which  senses  trained  to  i)erce|>- 
h.as  hitherto  been  said  is  introductory  to  !  tion  will  perceive.  And  then,  how  full 
remarking,  that  I  stand  in  fear  of  what  i  the  trees  and  woods  are  of  the  singing  of 
kind  of  day  it  may  be  when  iny  reader  i  birds !  But  there  is  one  feeling  which, 
shall  see  this  essay,  which  as  yet  exists  if  you  live  in  the  country,  is  common  to 
but  vaguely  in  the  writer’s  mind  ;  and  |  all  pleasjint  summer  days,  but  particularly 
upon  four  pieces  of  paper,  three  large  and  *  to  sunshiny  ones;  it  is  that  you  are  doing 
one  small.  If  your  eye  lights  upon  this  j  injustice  to  nature,  that  you  are  losing  a 
page  on  a  cold,  bleak  day ;  if  it  be  wet  !  great  deal,  if  you  tlo  not  stay  almost  oon- 
aud  plashv ;  above  all,  if*  there  be  east  I  stantly  in  the  open  air.  You  come  to 
wind,  read  no  further.  Keep  this  ess.ay  |  grudge  every  halt-hour  that  you  are  with 
for  a  warm,  sunshiny  day  ;  it  is  only  then  i  in  doors,  or  busied  with  things  th.at  c;ill 
that  you  will  sympathize  with  its  author.  I  you  off  from  observing  and  thinking  of  all 
For  amid  a  dismal,  rainy,  stormy  summer,  I  the  beauty  th.at  is  around  you  every 
wo  have  reached  fair  weather  at  last ;  and  '  where.  That  fair  scene  —  trees,  grass, 
this  is  a  lovely,  sunny  summer  morning. ,  flowei*s,  sky,  sunshino,  is  there  to  be 
And  wh.at.an  indescribably  beautiful  thing  I  looked  at  and  enjoyed;  it  seems  wrong, 
is  a  summer  day !  I  do  not  mean  merely  I  that  w'ith  such  a  picture  passing  on  before 
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your  eyes,  your  eyes  should  be  tui'ned 
upon  any  thing  else.  Work,  es|>ecially 
mental  trork,  is  always  painful ;  always  a 
thing  you  would  shrink  from  if  you  could; 
but  how  strongly  you  shrink  from  it  oii  a 
beautiful  summer  morning !  On  a  gloomy 
winter  day  you  can  walk  w'ith  compara¬ 
tive  willingness  into  your  study  after 
breakfast,  and  spread  out  your  paper,  and 
begin  to  write  your  sermon.  For  although 
wi  king  the  sermon  is  undoubtedly  an  ef¬ 
fort  ;  and  although  all  sustained  effort 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  pain ;  and  al¬ 
though  {>ain  can  never  be  pleasant;  still, 
after  all,  apart  from  other  reasons  which 
impel  you  to  your  work,  you  can  not  but 
feel  that  really  if  you  were  to  turn  away 
from  your  task  of  wiiting,  there  is  no- 
tiling  to  which  you  could  take  that  you 
would  enjoy  very  much  more  than  itself. 
And  even  on  the  fairest  summer  morning, 
you  can,  if  you  arc  living  in  town,  take  to 
our  task  with  comparative  ease.  Some- 
ow,  in  town  the  weather  is  farther  ott' 
from  you;  it  does  not  pervade  all  the 
house,  as  it  does  in  the  country  ;  you 
have  not  windows  that  open  into  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  through  wdiich  you  see  green  trees 
and  grass  every  time  you  look  up ;  and 
through  W’hioh  you  can  in  a  minute,  with¬ 
out  the  least  change  of  dress,  pass  into  the 
verdant  scene.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  wmrld,  betw’een  the  shadiest  and 
greenest  public  garden  or  park  even  with¬ 
in  a  hundred  yards  of  your  door  ;  and  the 
green  shady  little  spot  that  comes  up  to 
your  very  window'.  The  former  is  no 
very  great  temptation  to  the  bu.sy  scholar 
of  rural  tastes ;  the  latter  is  almost  irre¬ 
sistible.  A  hundred  yards  are  a  long  way 
to  go,  with  purpose  prepense  of  enjoying 
something  so  simple  as  the  green  earth. 
After  having  walked  even  a  hundred 
yards,  you  feel  that  you  need  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  aim.  And  the  grass  and  trees  seem 
very  fiir  away,  if  you  see  them  at  the  end 
of  a  vista  of  washing  your  hands,  and  put¬ 
ting  on  .another  co.at  and  other  boots,  and 
still  more  of  putting  on  gloves  and  a  hat. 
(live  mo  the  little  patch  of  grass,  the 
three  or  four  shady  trees,  the  quiet  corner 
of  the  shrubbery,  that  conies  up  to  the 
study-window,  and  which  you  can  reach 
without  even  the  formality  of  passing 
through  the  ball  and  out  by  the  front 
door.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  nature  in  the 
summertime,  you  must  attend  to  all  these 
little  things.  What  stout  old  gentleman 
but  knows  that  when  he  is  seated  snugly 


in  his  easy  chair  by  the  winter  evening 
fireside,  he  would  tJike  up  and  read  many 
pages  in  a  volume  which  lay  within  reach 
of  his  arm,  though  he  would  do  without 
the  volume,  if  in  order  to  get  it  he  had  to 
take  the  slight  trouble  of  rising  from  his 
chair  and  walking  to  a  table  half  a  dozen 
yards  off?  Even  so  must  nature  lie 
brought  within  easy  reach  of  even  the 
true  lover  of  nature;  otherwise  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  occasions,  all  sorts  of  little,  fanciful 
hindrances  will  stand  between  Iiim  and 
her  habitual  apprc^ciaton.  A  very  small 
thing  may  prevent  your  doing  a  thing 
which  you  even  wi.sh  to  do ;  but  which 
you  do  not  wish  with  any  special  excite¬ 
ment,  and  which  you  m<ay  do  at  any  time. 
I  daresay  some  reailer  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  months  since  to  the  friend  in  India  to 
whom  he  promised  faithfully  to  write  fio- 
quently,  but  that  when  he  sat  down  once 
or  twice  to  write,  and  pulled  out  his  paper- 
drawer,  he  found  that  all  the  thin  Indian 
pa|>er  was  done.  And  so  the  upshot  is, 
that  the  friend  has  been  a  year  out ;  and 
you  have  never  written  to  him  at  all. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  point  from  which 
this  deviation  proceeded,  I  repeat,  that  on 
a  fine  summer  morning  in  the  country  it 
is  excessively  difficult  to  take  to  your 
work.  Apart  from  the  repellent  influence 
which  is  in  work  itself,  you  think  that  you 
will  miss  8*}  much.  You  go  out  after 
breakfast  (with  a  wide-awake  h.at,  .and  no 
gloves)  into  the  fresh  atmosphere.  You 
walk  round  the  garden.  You  look  partic- 
ukarly  .at  the  more  eminent  roses,  and  the 
largest  trees.  You  go  to  the  stable-yard, 
and  see  what  is  doing  there.  There  are 
twenty  things  to  think  of :  numbeiless 
little  directions  to  give.  You  see  a  weedy 
corner,  and  that  must  not  bo  suffered :  you 
see  a  long  spray  of  a  climbing  rose  that 
needs  training.  You  look  into  the  corn- 
chest:  the  corn  is  almost  finished.  You 
have  the  fact  impressed  upon  you  that  the 
old  jmtatoes  are  nearly  done,  and  the  new 
ones  hardly  re.ady  for  use.  These  things 
partake  of  the  nature  of  care :  if  you  do 
not  feel  very  well,  you  will  regard  them 
as  worries.  Hut  it  is  no  care  nor  worry 
to  walk  down  to  your  gate,  to  lean  ujmn 
it,  and  to  look  at  the  outline  of  the  hills : 
nor  to  go  out  with  your  little  children, 
and  walk  slowly  along  the  country  lane 
outside  your  gate,  relating  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time  the  legend  of  the  renowned 
giant-killer,  or  the  ench.anted  horse  that 
flew  through  the  air ;  to  walk  on  till  you 
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come  to  the  bridge,  .ind  there  sit  down, 
ami  throw  in  atones  for  your  dog  to  dive 
after,  wliile  various  shouts  (v’ery  loud  to 
come  from  such  little  mouths)  applaud  his 
siu*<‘i*ss.  I  low  cryst.al-<'iear  the  water  of 
the  liver !  It  is  six  feet  deep,  yet  you 
may  see  every  pebble  of  its  beil.  An 
umlefintHl  laziness  possesses  yrm.  You 
would  like  to  sit  here,  and  look,  and 
think,  all  day.  Hut  of  course  you  will 
not  give  in  to  the  tempt.ition.  Slowly  you 
return  to  your  door:  unwillingly  you 
enter  it:  reluctantly  you  take  to  your 
work.  Until  you  have  got  somewhat  into 
the  spirit  of  your  task,  you  can  not  help 
looking  sometimes  at  the  roses  which 
frame  your  window,  and  the  green  hill 
you  see  through  it,  Avith  white  8ht*ep. 
And  even  when  you  have  got  your  mind 
umler  control,  and  the  lines  flow  more 
willingly  fi'om  your  pen,  you  can  not  but 
look  out  occasionally  into  the  sunshiny, 
shady  corner  in  your  view,  and  think  you 
should  be  there.  And  when  the  pre¬ 
scribed  pages  .are  at  length  completed, 
how  delightful  to  lock  them  up,  and  be 
off  into  the  air  again !  You  .are  far  h.aji- 
pier  now  than  you  were  in  the  morning. 
The  shallow  of  your  work  was  upon  you 
then  :  now  you  may  with  a  jile.ased  con¬ 
science,  and  under  no  sense  of  fwessure, 
saunter  about,  and  enjoy  your  little  do¬ 
main.  M.iny  things  Inave  been  accom¬ 
plished  since  you  went  indoors.  The 
woeils  are  gone  from  the  corner :  the 
spray  of  the  rose  h.as  been  trained.  The 
potato-beils  have  been  examined :  the  po- 
t.atoes  will  bo  all  ready  in  two  d.ay8  more, 
fiit  down  in  the  shade,  w.arm  yet  cool,  of 
a  great  tree.  Now  is  the  time  to  read 
the  Stiturda;/  lievieie,  especially  the  arti¬ 
cle  that  ]>itches  into  you.  What  do  you 
care  for  it  ?  I  don’t  moan  that  you  des¬ 
pise  it :  I  mean  that  it  causes  you  no  feel¬ 
ing  but  one  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 
You  feel  that  it  is  written  by  a  clever  man 
and  a  gentleman :  you  know  th.at  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  malice  in  it.  You  Avould 
like  to  shake  hands  with  the  writer,  and  to 
thank  him  for  various  useful  hints.  As 
for  reviewing  W'hich  is  truly  malignant — 
that  which  de.als  in  intcntion.al  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  coarse  abuse — it  is  practi¬ 
cally  unknowm  in  respectable  periodic.al8. 
And  wherever  you  may  find  it  (a8  you 
Sometimes  may)  you  ought  never  to  be 
angry  with  the  man  who  did  it :  you 
ought  to  bo  sorry  for  him.  Deptmd  upon 
it,  the  poor  fellow  is  in  bad  health  or  in 


low  spirits  :  no  one  but  a  man  who  is  re¬ 
ally  unhajipy  himself  will  delibei-ately  set 
him.seif  to  annoy  any  one  else.  It  is  the 
misery,  anxiety,  poverty,  which  are  wring¬ 
ing  the  man’s  heart,  th.at  make  their  piti¬ 
ful  moan  in  that  bitter  article.  Make  the 
poor  man  better  off,  and  he  will  be  better 
natured. 

And  so,  my  friend,  now  that  our  task 
is  finished,  let  ns  ‘go  out  in  this  kindly 
temptn*  to  enjoy  the  summer  day.  Hut 
you  mu.st  first  assure  your  mind  that  your 
work  is  really  finished.  You  c.an  not  thus 
simply  enjoy  the  summer  day,  if  you  have 
a  laUmt  feeling  rankling  at  your  he.art 
that  you  are  neglecting  something  that 
you  ought  to  do.  The  little  jar  of  your 
moral  being  caused  by  such  a  feeling,  will 
l>e  like  the  hoi-se-hair  shirt,  will  be  like 
the  jieas  in  the  jHlgrim’s  shoes.  So,  cleri¬ 
cal  reader,  after  you  have  written  your 
allotted  jKiges  of  sermon,  and  answered 
your  few  letters,  turn  to  your  tablet-diary, 
or  whatever  contrivance  you  have  for  sug¬ 
gesting  to  your  memory  the  work  you 
have  to  do.  If  you  have  marked  down 
some  mere  call  to  m.‘ikc,  that  m.ay  fairly 
enough  be  jwstponed  on  this  hot  day. 
Hut  look  at  your  list  of  sick,  and  see 
when  you  visited  c.ach  last,  and  consider 
whether  there  be  any  you  ought  to  visit 
to-day.  And  if  there  be,  never  mind 
though  the  heat  be  sweltering  and  the 
roads  dusty  and  shadeless ;  never  mind 
though  the  poor  old  man  or  woman  lives 
five  miles  oft’,  and  though  your  horse 
is  lame ;  get  ready  and  w’alk  away  as 
slowly  as  you  can,  and  do  your  duty. 
You  are  not  the  reader  I  want ;  you  are 
not  the  man  with  whom  I  wish  to  think 
of  summer  days;  if  you  could  in  the  loa.st 
enjoy  the  afternoon,  or  h.ave  the  faintest 
pleasure  in  your  roses  and  your  grass, 
with  the  thought  of  that  neglected  work 
hanging  over  you.  And  though  you  may 
return  four  hours  hence,  fagged  and  jaded, 
you  will  sit  with  a  pleased  heart  down  to 
dinner,  and  you  will  welcome  the  tw’ilight 
when  it  comes  with  the  cheerful  sense  of 
duty  done  and  temptation  resisted.  Hut 
upon  my  ideal  summer  day,  I  supjiose  that 
after  looking  over  your  sick-list^  and  all 
your  memoranda,  you  find  that  there  is 
nothing  to  do  that  need  take  you  to-day 
beyond  your  own  little  realm.  And  so, 
with  the  delightful  sense  of  leisure  to 
breathe  ami  think,  you  w'olk  forth  into 
the  green  shade  to  spend  the  summer 
afternoon.  Hring  with  you  two  or  three 
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books;  bvinjj  the  Times  tiiat  came  that  |  It  is  jileasanter  to  spend  tlie  summer 
morning :  you  will  not  read  much,  but  it  '  days  in  an  inlund  country  place,  than  by 
is  pleasjmt  to  know  that  j^ou  may  read  if  the  seaside.  The  sea  is  too  glaring  in 
you  choose;  and  then  sit  down  upon  a  i sunshiny  weather;  the  prospects  are  too 
garden-seat,  and  think  and  feel.  Do  you  I  extensive.  It  wearies  eyes  worn  by 
not  feel,  my  friend  of  even  tive-and-thirty,  much  writing  and  reading  to  look  at  dis- 
that  there  is  music  yet  in  the  mention  of  tant  hills  across  the  water.  The  true 
summer  days  ?  Well,  enjoy  that  music  i  locality  in  which  to  enjoy  the  summer- 
now,  and  the  vague  associations  which  time  is  a  richly-wooded  country,  where 
are  summoned  up  by  the  name.  Do  not  you  have  hedges  and  hedge-rows,  and 
put  off  the  enjoyment  of  these  things  to  clumps  of  trees  every  where :  where  ob- 
some  other  day.  You  will  never  have 'jects  for  the  most  part  are  near  to  you; 
more  time,  nor  better  opportunity.  The  i  and  above  all,  are  green.  It  is  pleasant 
little  worries  of  the  jiresent  cease  to  sting  to  live  in  a  district  where  the  roads  are 
in  the  pensive  languor  of  the  scMon.  En-  not  great  broad  highways,  in  whose  cen- 
joy  the  sunshuie  and  the  leaves  while  they  ter  you  feel  as  if  you  were  condemned  to 
last ;  they  will  not  last  long.  Gi’asp  the  traverse  a  strip  of  arid  desert  stretching 
day  and  hold  it  and  rejoice  in  it ;  some  through  the  landscajM^ ;  nnd  where  any 
time  soon  you  will  fittd  of  a  sudden  that  carriage  short  of  a  four  in-hand  looks  so 
the  summer  time  has  parsed  away.  You  i  in.significantly  small,  (iive  mo  country 
.  come  to  yourself,  and  find  it  is  December,  i  lanes:  so  narrow  that  their  glare  does  not 
The  earth  seems  to  pause  in  its  orbit  in  i  pain  the  6ye  upon  even  the  sunniest  <l:iy : 
the  dreary  winter  days ;  it  hurries  at  ex-  !  so  narrow  that  the  eye  without  an  effort 
press  speed  through  summer.  You  wish  ;  Uikes  in  the  green  hedges  and  fields  on 
you  could  put  on  a  break,  and  make  time  !  either  side  as  you  drive  or  walk  along, 
go  »m  more  slowly.  Well,  watch  the  i  And  now,  look  away  mentally  from  this 
sand-grains  as  they  pass.  Itemark  the  cool  shatly  verdure  amid  which  we  are 
several  minutes,  yet  without  making  it  a  sitting ;  let  us  think  of  summer  days  else- 
task  to  do  so.  As  you  sit  there,  you  will  where,  let  us  think  of  them  listlessly,  th-it 
think  of  old  summer  days  long  ago;  of  we  may  the  more  enjoy  thecpiiet  here:  as 
green  leaves  long  since  faded;  of  sunsets  a  child  on  a  frosty  winter  night,  snug  in 
gone.  Well,  each  had  its  turn ;  the  pres-  his  little  bed,  puts  out  a  foot  for  a  mo- 
ent  has  nothing  more.  And  let  us  think  menl  into  the  chilly  expanse  of  sheet  that 
of  the  past  without  being  lackadaisical,  j  stretches  away  from  tlie  warm  nest  in 
Look  now  at  your  own  little  children  at  which  he  lies,  and  then  pulls  it  swiftly 
play;  that  sight  wdll  revive  your  flagging  back  again,  enjoying  the  cozy  w’armth  the 
interest  in  life.  Look  at  the  soft  turf,  more  f(*r  this  little  reminder  of  the  bitter 
feel  the  gentle  air;  these  things  are  pres-  chill.  Here,  where  the  air  is  cool,  pure, 
ent  now.  What  a  contrast  to  the  hard,  and  soft,  let  us  think  of  a  hoarding  round 
repellent  earth  of  winter!  I  think  of  it  |  some  old  house  which  the  laborers  are 
like  the  difference  between  the  m.'in  of  pulling  dowm,  arnhl  clouds  of  the  white, 
sternly  logical  mind,  and  the  genial,  kind-  blinding,  ])ai  ching  dust  of  lime,  on  a  sul¬ 
ly  m.an  with  both  head  aud  heart !  I  take  try  summer  day.  I  can  hardly  think  of 
it  for  granted  that  V'ou  agree  with  me  in  any  human  jwsition  us  worse,  if  not  in¬ 
holding  such  to  be  the  true  type  of  man.  tended  directly  as  a  position  of  torture. 
Not  but  what  some  people  are  proud  of  I  picture,  too,  a  crowde<i  wharf  on  a  river 
being  all  head  and  no  heart.  There  is  no  '  in  a  great  town,  with  shi|>s  Iving  along- 
flummery  about  them.  It  is  stem,  severe  '  side.  There  is  a  roar  of  pas.sing  drays,  a 
sense  and  principle.  Well,  my  friends,  i  cracking  of  draymen’s  whips,  a  howling 
say  I  to  such,  you  are  (in  a  moral  sense)  '  of  the  draymen.  There  is  hot  sunshine  ; 
deficient  of  a  member.  Fancy  a  mortal  1  there  are  clouds  of  dust;  and  I  st'e  several 
hopping  through  creation,  and  boa.sting  I  poor  fellows  wheeling  heavy  casks  in  bar- 
that  he  wiis  born  with  only  one  leg !  Or  '  rows  up  a  narrow  plank  into  a  ship.  Their 
even  if  you  have  a  little  of  the  kindly  ele-  ;  faces  are  red  and  puffy  with  the  exertion : 
mcmt,  but  very  little  when  compared  with  i  their  hair  is  dripping.  Ah  1  the  summer 
the  logical,  you  have  not  much  to  boast  j  day  is  hard  upon  these  poor  fellows !  Ibit 
of.  Your-  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  j  it  would  be  pleasant  to-day  to  drive  a  loco 
'  man  who  has  two  legs  indeed,  but  one  of ;  motive  engine  through  a  fine  agricultural 
them  a  great  deal  longer  th.an  the  other.  1  country,  particularly  if  one  were  driving  uii 
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cxprcfw  trnin,  and  so  were  not  worried 
by  perpetual  stoppaircs.  I  have  often 
thoujjht  that  I  should  like  to  he  an  eiiiiine- 
driver.  Should  any  revolution  oreonvulsion 
destroy  the  Church,  it  is  to  that  field  of  in¬ 
dustry  that  I  should  devote  my  enerj^ies. 

I  sliould  stipulate  not  to  drive  lu"s;age- 
trains ;  and  if  I  had  to  bo^in  with  third- 
class  passenger  trains,  I  have  no  doubt  i 
that  in  a  few  months,  by  dint  of  ijreat  | 
jMUictuality  and  carefulness,  ami  by  hav-  j 
ins;  my  engine  always  beautifully  clean 
and  bright,  I  should  be  promoted  to  the 
express.  There  was  a  time  when  driving  j 
a  locomotive  w.as  not  so  pleasant  as  now.  ; 
In  departed  days,  when  the  writer  was 
wont  to  stand  upon  the  foot-plates, 
through  the  kindness  of  engine-driving 
friemls  now  far  away,  there  was  a  difficul¬ 
ty  in  looking  out  ahead :  the  current  of 
air  M’as  so  tremendous,  and  particles  of 
dust  were  driven  so  viciously  into  one’s 
eyes.  Jiut  advancing  civilization  has  re¬ 
moved  that  disadvantage.  A  snug  shel¬ 
ter  is  now  provided  for  the  drive ;  an 
iron  p.artition  arises  before  him,  with  tw’o 
panes  of  glass  through  which  to  look  out. 
The  result '  is  that  he  can  maintain  a  far 
more  effectual  look-out ;  and  that  he  is  in 
great  measure  protected  from  wind  and  i 
weather.  Yes,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  i 
be  an  engine-clrlver,  especi.ally  on  such  a 
day  as  this.  Pleasant  to  look  at  the  great  I 
train  of  carriages  standing  in  the  station  1 
before  starting ;  to  see  the  jiiles  of  lug- 1 
gage  going  up  through  the  exertions  of  ' 
hot  porters:  to  see  the  numbers  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  old  and  young,  cool  and  flurried,  ■ 
with  their  wraps,  their  newspapers,  their  i 
books,  at  length  arranged  in  the  soft,  ! 
roomy  interiors:  and  then  the  sense  of  | 
power,  when  by  the  touch  of  a  couple  of  I 
Angers  upon  the  lever,  you  make  the , 
whole  mass  of  luggage,  of  life,  of  human 
hiterests  and  cares,  start  gently  into  mo- 1 
tion  ;  till,  gathering  speed  .as  it  goes,  it 
tears  through  the  green  stilliiMS  of  the 
summer  norm,  amid  daisied  Aelds,  through 
little  woody  dells,  through  clumps  of 
great  forest  trees,  within  sight  of  quiet 
old  manor  houses,  across  little  noisy 
brooks  and  fair  broad  rivers,  beside 
churchyard  walls  and  gray  ivied  churches, 
alongsi<le  of  roads  w'here  you  see  the 
pretty  phaeton,  the  lordly  coach,  the  lum¬ 
bering  wagon,  and  get  glimpses  that 
suggest  a  whole  picture  of  the  little  life 
of  numbers  of  your  fellow-men,  each  with 
Iteart  and  mind  and  concerns  and  fears 


very  like  your  own.  Yes,  my  friend,  if 
you  rejoice  in  fair  scenery,  if  you  8ym|xi- 
thize  with  all  modes  of  human  life — if  you 
have  some  little  turn  for  mechanics,  for 
neatness  and  accuracy,  for  that  which 
faithfully  does  the  work  it  was  made  to 
do,  and  neither  less  nor  more :  retain  it 
in  your  mind  as  an  ultimate  end,  that  you 
may  one  day  drive  a  locomotive  engine. 
You  need  not  of  necessity  become  greirsy 
of  a.spoct;  neither  need  you  become  black. 

I  never  have  known  more  tidy,  neat,  ac- 
cur.ate,  intelligent,  sharp,  punctual,  re¬ 
sponsible,  God-fearing,  and  truly  respect- 
al>!e  men,  than  certain  engine-drivers. 

Itemember  the  engine  must  be  a  loco¬ 
motive  engine.  Your  taste  for  scenery 
and  life  will  not  be  gratifled  by  employ¬ 
ment  on  a  stationary  one.  And  it  is  fear¬ 
fully  hot  work  on  a  summer  day  to  taki* 
charge  of  a  stationary  steam-engine;  while 
(perhaps  you  would  not  think  it)  to  drive 
a  locomotive  is  |)erfectly  cool  W'ork.  You 
never  feel,  in  that  rapid  motion,  the  rag¬ 
ing  flame  that  is  doing  its  W'ork  so  noar 
i  you.  The  driver  of  the  express  tniin 
!  may  be*  a  man  of  large  sympathies,  of 
j  cheerful  heart,  of  tolerant  views ;  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  engine  of  a  coal-pit  ol¬ 
factory,  even  of  a  steamship,  is  apt  to  ac-, 
quire  contracted  ways  of  thinking,  and  to 
l)ecome  somewhat  cynical  and  gloomy  in 
his  ide.as  as  to  the  po.s.sible  amelioration 
of  society.  It  can  not  be  a  pleasing  em¬ 
ployment,  one  wouhl  think,  on  a  day  like 
this,  to  sit  and  watch  a  great  engine-flre, 
and  mend  it  when  needful.  That  occupa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  healthful,  either  to 
mind  or  body.  I  dare  say  you  remember 
the  striking  and  beautiful  de.scription  in 
'Mr.  Dickens’s  Old  (Jmiosity  Shop,  of  a 
man  who  had  w-atched  and  fed  a  furnacc- 
flre  for  yeai-s,  till  ho  had  come  to  think 
of  it  as  a  living  being.  Tbe  fire  was  older 
than  he  w-as ;  it  had  never  gone  out  since 
before  he  was  born.  I  can  imagine,  per¬ 
fectly  well,  what  kind  of  effect  such  a 
mode  of  life  would  have  had  on  myself. 
And  very  few  readers  are  likely  to  have 
j  within  themselves  an  intellectual  and 
i  moral  fiber  of  bent  and  nature  so  deter¬ 
mined,  that  they  are  not  what  they  are, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances  which  have  been  acting 
upon  them  all  through  life.  Did  you 
ever  think  to  yourself  that  you  would  like 
to  make  a  trial  for  a  few-  days’  space,  of 
cert.ain  modes  of  life  very  different  from 
'  your  own,  and  very  different  from  each 
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other?  I  have  done  so  many  a  time. 
And  a  lazy  siinimer  atlemoon  lierc  in  the 
green  shade  is  the  time  to  try  nn<i  picture 
out  such.  Think  of  being  to-day  in  a 
stifling  counting-house  in  the  hot  bustling 
town.  I  have  been  especially  interested 
in  a  glazed  closet  which  I  have  seen  in  a 
certain  immensely  large  and  very  crowd¬ 
ed  shop  in  a  certain  beautiful  city.  It  is 
a  sort  of  little  oflice  partitioned  off  from 
the  shop ;  it  has  a  sloping  table,  with 
three  or  four  huge  books  bound  in  parch¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  ce.aseless  bustle,  crush, 
and  hum  of  t.alking  outside ;  and  inside 
thei-e  are  clerks  sitting  writing,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  money  through  little  pigeon-holes. 
I  should  like  to  sit  for  two  or  three  days 
in  a  comer  of  that  little  retreat ;  and  to 
write  a  sermon  there.  It  would  be  curi¬ 
ous  to  sit  there  to-<lay  in  the  shadow, 
:ind  to  see  the  warm  sunbeams  only  out¬ 
side  through  a  distant  window,  resting 
on  sloping  roofs.  If  one  did  not  get  sea¬ 
sick,  there  would  be  something  fresh  in  a 
summer  d.ay  at  sea.  It  is  always  cool 
and  breezy  there,  at  least  in  these  lati¬ 
tudes,  on  the  warmest  day.  Above  all 
there  is  no  dust.  Think  of  the  lu.xuriou8 
cabin  of  a  fine  yacht  to-day.  Deep  cush¬ 
ions  ;  rich  curtains ;  no  tremor  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  flowers,  books,  carpets  inches 
thick ;  .and  through  the  w’indows,  dim 
hills  and  blue  sea.  Then,  flying  away  in 
spirit,  let  us  go  to-day  (only  in  imagin.a- 
tion)  into  the  Courts  of  L.aw  at  Westmin¬ 
ster.  The  atmosphere  on  a  summer  d.ay 
in  these  scenes  is  always  hut  and  choky. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  summer  time  in 
the  sunshine  through  the ,  dusty  lanterns 
in  the  roofs.  Thinking  of  these  courts, 
and  of  all  their  belongings  and  associa-' 
tions,  here  on  this  day,  is  like  the  child 
already  mentioned  when  he  puts  his  foot 
into  a  very  cold  corner  of  his  bed,  that  he 
may  pull  it  b.ack  with  speci.al  sense  of 
what  a  blessing  it  is  that  he  is  not  bodily 
in  that  very  cohl  corner.  Yes,  let  ns  en- 
ioy  this  s|)ot  where  we  are,  the  more 
keenly,  for  thinking  of  the  very  hast  place 
in  this  worid  where  we  should  like  to-d.ay 
to  Ite.  I  went  lately  (on  a  bright  day 
in  May^  to  revive  old  remembrances  of 
Westminster  Hall.  The  judges  of  the 
resent  time  are  very  able  and  inoorrupti- 
le  men  ;  but  they  are  much  uglier  than 
the  judges  I  remember  in  my  youth.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them,  in  their  peculiar  attire,  hard¬ 
ly  looked  like  hum.an  beings.  Almost  all 
wore  wigs  a  great  deal  too  large  for  them ; 


I  me.an  much  too  thick  and  massive.  The 
Queen’s  Counsel,  for  the  most  part,  seem¬ 
ed  much  younger  than  they  used  to  be; 
but  I  w.as  aware  that  this  phenomenon 
arose  from  the  fact  th.at  I  myself  w'as 
ohler.  And  various  barri.sters,  who,  fif¬ 
teen  years  since,  were  handsome,  smooth¬ 
faced  young  men,  h.ad  now  a  complexion 
rough  as  a  nutmeg-grater,  and  red  W’ith 
that  unhealthy  color  which  is  produced 
by  long  hours  in  a  poisonous  .atmo.sphere. 
The  Courts  at  Westminster,  for  cramped 
space  and  utter  absence  of  ventilation, 
are  nothing  short  of  a  di.sgrace  to  a  civil¬ 
ized  nation.  But  the  most  ]»ainful  reflec¬ 
tion  which  they  suggest  to  a  man  with  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  practical  working 
of  law,  is,  how  vainly  human  law  strives 
to  do  justice.  There,  on  the  iHUiches 
of  the  various  courts,  you  have  a  number 
of  the  most  able  and  honest  men  in  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  skilled  by  long  pnictioe  to  distinguish 
l>etween  right  and  wrong,  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  and  yet,  in  five  cases  out 
of  six  th.at  come  before  them,  they  signal¬ 
ly  fail  of  redressing  the  w’rongs  brought 
before  thein.  Unhappily,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  much  delay  must  occur  in  all 
legal  procedure ;  and  further,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  law  can  not  be  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  unless  at  very  considerable  expense. 
Now,  every  one  knows  that  delay  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  legal  deci.sion  of  a  debated  question, 
very  ofien  amounts  to  a  decision  against 
both  ])artios.  What  enjoyment  of  the 
sum?ner  days  has  the  harassed  suitor, 
waiting  in  nervous  anxiety  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  or  the  verdict  which  may  be  his 
ruin?  For  very  small  things  may  be  the 
ruin  of  many  men.  A  few  pounds  to  bo 
paid  may  dip  .an  honest  man’s  head  under 
water  for  years  or  for  life.  But  the  great 
evil  of  the  law,  after  all,  is  th.at  it  costs  so 
much.  I  am  .aware  that  this  may  be  no 
body's  fault ;  it  m.ay  be  a  vice  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things.  Still,  where  the 
matter  in  question  is  of  no  very  great 
amount,  it  is  a  fact  that  makes  the  wise 
man  willing  rather  to  take  injustice  th.an 
to  go  to  law.  A  man  meets  with  an  in¬ 
jury  ;  he  Bust.ains  some  wrong.  He  brings 
his  .action ;  the  jury  give  him  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  damages.  The  jury  fancy 
that  this  sum  will  make  him  amends  for 
what  he  has  lost  or  suffered  ;  they  fancy 
lh.at  of  course  ho  will  get  this  sum. 
What  would  the  jurj-  think  if  told  that 
he  will  never  get  a  ])enny  of  it  ?  It  will 
all  go  (and  probably  a  good  deal  more) 
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for  extra  costs ;  that  is,  the  costs  tlie  win- 1 
uinj?  party  will  have  to  pay  his  own  at¬ 
torney,  besides  the  costs  in  the  cause 
whicli  the  losing  party  has  to  pay.  No 
one  profits  pecuniarily  by  that  verdict  or 
that  trial,  except  the  lawyers  on  either 
side.  And  does  it  not  reduce  the  adtnin- 
istration  of  justice  to  an  absurdity,  to 
think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ; 
decision,  no  matter  on  which  side,  does 
no  good  to  the  man  in  whose  favor  it  is  [ 
given  ? 

Another  thing  which  makes  the  courts 
of  law  a  sad  sight  is,  that  probably  in  no  | 
scene  in  human  affairs  arc  disappointment  > 
and  success  8:.‘t  in  so  sharp  contrast  —  I 
brought  so  close  together.  There,  on  the 
bench,  dignified,  keen,  .always  kind  and 
polite,  (for  the  d.ays  of  bullying  have 
gone  by,)  sits  the  Chief  Justice  —  a  peer 
(if  he  pleases  to  be  one) — a  great,  distin¬ 
guished,  successful  man  ;  his  kindred  all 
proud  of  him.  An<l  there,  only  a  few 
yards  off,  sharp  -  featured,  des|)onding, 
soured,  sits  |)oor  Mr.  Hrieflesj*,  a  disaji- 
pointeii  man,  living  in  lonely  chambers  in 
the  Temple  ;  a  hermit  in  the  great  wilder¬ 
ness  of  London  ;  in  sliort  a  total  failure  in 
life.  Very  likely  he  absurdly  over-esti¬ 
mates  his  talents,  and  what  he  could  have 
dune  if  he  had  had  the  chance;  but  it  is 
at  least  possible  that  he  may  have  in  him 
the  genius  of  .another  Follett,  w.asting 
sa^lly  and  uselessly  .aw.ay.  Now,  of 
course,  in  all  profe.ssions,  and  all  walks 
of  life,  there  are  success  and  failure  ;  but 
there  is  none,  I  think,  in  which  ]>oor  fail¬ 
ure  must  bt‘ar  so  keeidy  the  trial  of  being 
daily  and  closely  s<*t  in  contrast  witli 
flushed  success,  31 r.  Smith  and  3Ir. 

lirown  were  rival  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Mias  .Tones;  Mr.  Smith  succeeded,  .and 
3Ir.  Brown  failed ;  but  though  Mr. 
Brown  feels  his  mortification  severely 
even  as  thitigs  are,  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  worse  if  he  were  compelled  to  follow 
at  a  hundred  yards  distance  3Ir.  Smith 
and  Miss  Jones  in  their  moonlight  walks, 
and  co!itemplate  their  happiness ;  to  be 
present  when  they  are  married,  and  daily 
to  attend  them  throughout  their  maniage 
excuiTsion.  Or  some  one  else  gets  the 
bishopric  you  wished  for,  but  yi>u  are  not 
oblige<l  daily  to  contemplate  the  cathe¬ 
dral  .afid  the  ]»al;»ce  which  you  had  hoped 
to  call  your  own.  In  most  cases  in  this 
world  failure  may  look  away  from  the 
success  which  maki‘s  its  eyes  sore  and 
its  heart  heavy.  You  try  to  have  a  kind¬ 


ly  feeling  tow.ards  the  man  who  anccee«i- 
od  where  you  failed,  and  in  time  you 
have  it;  but  just  at  first  you  would  not 
have  liked  to  have  had  ever  before  you 
the  visible  manife8t.ation  of  his  success 
.and  your  failure.  You  must  have  a  very 
sweet  nature,  and  (let  me  say  it)  much 
help  from  a  certain  liigh  quarter,  if,  with¬ 
out  the  least  envy  or  jealousy,  genially 
and  unsoured,  you  can  daily  look  upon 
the  man  who,  without  deserving  to  beat 
you,  actually  did  beat  you  ;  at  least  while 
the  woun<l  is  fresh. 

And  while  talking  of  dis.appointment 
.and  success  in  courts  of  law,  let  me  re¬ 
mark  that  petty  success  sometimes  pro- 
duce.s,  in  vulgar  natures,  manifestations 
which  arc  inexpressibly  dUgusting.  Did 
you  ever  remark  the  exultation  of  some 
low'  Jew  .attorney  when  he  had  succeeded 
ill  snapping  a  verdict  in  some  contempti 
ble  case  which  he  had  taken  up  and  car- 
1  rie*l  on  upon  speculation  ?  I  have  wit- 
'  nessed  such  a  thing,  and  cjin  not  but  siiy 
that  it  ajipeared  to  me  one  of  the  mo.st 
revolting  and  disgusting  phases  which  it 
I  is  |>os8ible  that  human  nature  should  n»- 
[  sume.  I  think  I  sec  the  dirty,  oily-lo<»k- 
I  ing  animal,,  at  once  servile  and  insolent, 
with  trickery  and  rascality  in  every  lino 
of  his  counten.ance,  rubbing  his  hands  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  bustling 
'  about  to  make  immediate  |>rc|)aration  for 
;  availing  himself  of  it.  And  following 
I  him,  .also  sneakingly  exulting,  I  see  an 
I  object  more  dirty,  more  oily  looking, 

■  than  the  Jew  attorney  ;  it  is  the  Jew  at- 
•  torney’s  clerk.  And  on  such  an  occasion, 
glancing  at  the  bench,  when  the  judg 
I  ment-seat  was  occupied  by  a  judge  who 
I  had  not  yet  learned  never  to  look  .as  if  he 
;  thought  or  felt  any  thing  in  particular,  I 
I  have  discerned  upon  the  judicial  coun- 
;  tenance  an  expression  of  disgust  as  deep 
as  my  own. 

Pleasanter  scenes  come  up  this  afier- 
:  noon  with  the  mention  of  summer  ilnys. 

’  I  see  depths  of  wood,  where  all  the  light 
is  coolly  green,  and  the  rip|)ling  brook  is 
'  cryst.al  clear.  I  see  vistas  through  ])ines, 
like  cathedral  v.aults;  the.  space  inclosed 
looks  on  a  sunshiny  day  almost  black,  and 
'  a  bit  of  bright  blue  sky  .at  the  end  of  each 
j  is  framed  by  the  trees  into  the  likenes.s 
i  of  a  (Tot  hie  window.  I  see  walls  of  gray 
!  rock  on  either  side  of  a  river,  noisy  and 
brawling  in  winter-time,  but  now  quiet 
and  low.  For  two  or  three  miles  the 
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w»Ils  of  rock  stretch  onward  ;  there  are 
thick  woods  above  tl)ein,  and  here  and 
there  a  sunny  field  :  masses  of  ivy  clothe 
the  nn^k  in  places ;  long  sprays  of  ivy 
hang  over.  I  walk  on  in  thought  till  1 
reach  the  0|)ening  of  the  glen ;  here  a 
^•een  bank  slopes  upward  ti*otn  a  dark 
fK>ol  below,  and  there  is  a  fair  stretch  of 
champaign  country  beyond  the  river ;  on 
the  summit  of  the  green  bank,  on  this 
side,  moldering,  gray,  ivied,  lonely,  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  which  has 
kept  its  place  here  for  seven  hundred 
years.  I  see  the  sky  framing  eastem 
window,  its  tracery  gone.  There  are 
m  isses  of  large  daisies  varying  the  sward, 
and  the  sweet  fragrance  of  young  clover 
is  diffused  through  all  the  air.  I  turn 
aside,  and  walk  through  lines  of  rose- 
trees  in  their  summer  perfection.  I  hear 
t  he  drow.sy  hum  of  the  laden  bees.  Sud¬ 
denly  it  is  the  twilight,  the  long  twilight 
ofS«rotland,  which  would  sometimes  serve 
you  to  re.ad  by  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 
The  crimson  flush  has  faded  from  the  ' 
bosom  of  the  river  ;  if  you  are  alone,  its  * 
murmur  begins  to  turn  to  a  moan  ;  the  i 
white  stones  of  the  churchyard  look  spec- 1 
tral  through  the  trees.  I  think  of  poor 
Doctor  Adam,  the  great  Scotch  school¬ 
master  of  the  last  century,  the  teacher  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  last  words,  when 
the  shallow  of  death  was  filling  deeper : 

“  It  grows  dark,  boys ;  you  may  go.” 
Then  with  the  profes.sional  bias,  I  go  to 
a  certain  beautiful  promise  which  the 
doe|>cning  twilight  seldom  fiiils  to  suggest 
to  me;  a  promise  which  tells  us  how  the 
Christian’s  day  shall  end,  how  the  day  of 
life  might  be  somewhat  overcast  and 
dreary,  but  light  shoiiM  come  on  the 
darkened  w.ay  at  last.  “  It  shall  come 
to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  light  shall 
not  be  cle.ar  nor  dark.  Hut  it  shall  be 
one  day  which  sh.all  be  known  to  the 
Lord,  not  day,  nor  night ;  but  it  shall  j 
come  to  pass  that  at  evening  lime  it  shall 
be  light.”  I  think  of  v.arious  senses  in  I 
whicli  it  might  be  shown  that  these  words  : 
speak  truly,  in  which  its  great  principle  ! 
holds  good,  that  signal  blessing  shall  come  j 
when  it  is  needed  most  and  e.vpected  j 
le.ast;  but  I  think  mainly  how,  some¬ 
times,  at  the  close  of  the  checkered  and 
sober  <lay,  the  better  sun  has  broken 
through  the  clouds,  and  made  the  flam¬ 
ing  west  all  purple  and  gold.  I  think 
how  always  the  purer  light  comes,  if  not 
in  this  world,  then  in  a  better.  Bowing 


his  head  to  pass  under  the  dark  portal, 
the  Christian  lifts  it  on  the  other  side  in 
the  presence  .and  the  light  of  God.  I 
think  how  you  and  I,  my  re.ader,  may 
perhajw  have  stood  in  the  chamber  of 
death,  .and  seen  in  the  horizon  the  sum¬ 
mer  SUM  in  glory  going  down.  But  it  is 
only  to  us  who  remain  th.at  the  evening 
darkness  is  growing — only  for  us  th.at  the 
sun  is  going  down.  Look  on  the  sleep¬ 
ing  features,  and  think  :  “  Thy  sun  .sh.all  no 
more  go  down,  neither  sh:dl  thy  moon 
withdraw  herself;  for  the  Lord  shall  be 
thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of 
thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.”  And 
then,  my  reader,  tell  me — as  the  even¬ 
ing  falls  on  you,  but  not  on  him  ;  as  the 
shadows  deepen  on  you,  but  not  on  him  ; 
.as  the  darkness  gathers  on  you,  but  not  on 
him — if,  in  sober  reality,  the  glorious  pro¬ 
mise  h.as  not  found  its  (lerfect  fulfillment, 
that  “.at  the  evening  time  there  shall  be 
light !” 

Kreryone  knows  that  Summer  Days  dis¬ 
pose  one  to  a  certain  listlessly  meditative 
mood.  In  cold  weather,  out  of  doors  at 
least,  you  must  move  about  actively  ;  it  is 
only  by  the  evening  fireside,  watching  the 
d.ancing  sh.adows,  that  you  have  glimpses 
of  this  not  wholly  unprofitable  condition 
of  mind.  In  summer-time  you  sometimes 
feel  disposed  to  st.and  and  look  for  a  goml 
while  .at  the  top  of  a  large  tree,  gently 
waving  .about  in  the  blue  sky.  You  be¬ 
gin  by  thinking  it  would  be  curious  to  be 
up  there :  but  there  is  no  thought  or 
speculation,  moral,  political,  or  religious, 
which  may  not  come  .at  the  end  of  the 
train  started  by  the  loftiest  bnanches  of 
the  great  beech.  You  are  able  to  sit  for 
a  considerable  sp.ace  in  front  of  an  ivied 
wall,  and  think  out  your  sermon  fiir  Sun- 
d.ay  as  you  look  .at  the  dark  leaves  in  the 
sun.  Above  all,  it  is  soothing  and  sug¬ 
gestive  to  look  from  a  hight  at  the  soft 
outline  of  distant  hills  of  modest  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  see,  between  yourself  and 
them,  m.any  farm-houses  and  many  little 
cottages  dotted  here  and  there.  There, 
under  your  eye,  how  much  of  life,  and  of 
the  interests  of  life,  is  going  on !  Look¬ 
ing  .at  such  things,  you  muse,  in  a  v.aguc, 
desultory  w.ay.  I  wonder  whether  when 
ordinary  folk  profess  to  be  thinking,  mus¬ 
ing,  or  meditating,  they  are  really  think¬ 
ing  connectedly  or  to  any  purpose.  I 
i  darcs.ay  the  truth  is  they  have  (so  to 
!  speak)  given  the  mind  its  head  ;  laid  the 
I  reins  of  the  will  on  the  mind’s  neck  ;  and 
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are  lettiiij;  it  go  oil  and  about  in  a  way¬ 
ward,  interrupted,  odd,  semi-conscious 
way.  Tliey  are  not  holding  onward  on 
any  track  of  thought.  I  believe  that  com¬ 
mon-place  human  beings  can  only  get 
their  ideas  upon  any  subject  into  shape 
and  order  by  writing'tliem  down,  or  (at 
le.'ist)  expressing  them  in  words  to  some 
one  l>esides  themselves.  You  have  a 
walk  of  an  hour  before  you  :  you  resolve 
that  you  will  sec  your  w.ay  through  some 
perplexed  m.itter  as  you  walk  along  ;  your  i 
mind  is  really  running  upon  it  all  the  ' 
way ;  but  when  you  have  got  within  a 
Imndred  yards  of  your  journey’s  end,  you  ' 
find  with  a  start  that  you  have  made  no  | 
j)rogre8s  at  all :  you  are  as  far  as  ever , 
from  seeing  w'hat  to  think  or  do.  AVith 
most  people,  to  meditate  means  to  ap-  ^ 
proach  to  doing  nothing  at  all  :us  closely  i 
as  in  tlie  nature  of  humanity  it  is  possible  | 
to  do  so.  And  in  this  sense  of  it,  summer  i 
days,  after  your  work  is  over,  are  the  i 
time  for  meditation.  So,  indeed,  .are  (juiet 
days  of  autumn  :  so  the  evening  general- 1 
ly,  when  it  is  not  cold.  “  Isjiac  went  out 
to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide.” 
I’erhaps  he  thought  of  the  progress  of 
his  crops,  his  Hocks,  his  afiliiirs ;  i)erhaps 
he  thought  of  his  expected  wife :  most 
probably  he  thought  of  nothing  in  parti- , 
cular ;  for  four  tlumsand  years  have  loft  j 
human  nature  in  its  essence  the  self-same  | 
thing.  It  would  be  miserable  work  to  j 
moon  through  life,  never  thinking  except  j 
in  this  listless,  purposeless  way :  but  after  ; 
hard  work,  when  you  feel  the  rest  has  j 
been  fairly  earned,  it  is  very  delightful 
on  such  a  day  and  in  such  a  scene  as  this, 
to  sit  down  and  muse.  The  analogy  which 
suggests  itself  to  mo  is  that  of  a  carriage- ! 
horse,  long  constrained  to  keep  to  the  ■ 
even  track  along  hard  dusty  roads,  draw- 1 
ing  a  heavy  burden  ;  now  turned  free  j 
into  a  cool  green  field  to  w.ander,  and 
feed,  and  roll  about  untrammeled.  Even 
so  does  the  mind,  weary  of  consecutive  j 
thinking — of  thinking  in  the  track  and  ! 
thinking  with  a  |)urpose  —  expati.ate  ini 
the  license  of  aimless  meditation.  j 

There  are  various  questions  w’hich  may 
fitly  be  thought  of  in  the  listlessness  of 
this  summer  d.ay.  They  are  questions 
the  consideration  of  which  does  not  much 
excite;  questions  to  which  you  do  not 
very  much  mind  whether  you  get  an  an¬ 
swer  or  no.  I  have  been  thinking  for  a  i 
little  while,  since  I  finished  the  last  par.a- 1 
graph,  of  this  point :  Whether  that  cler¬ 


gyman,  undertaking  the  charge  of  some 
im[)ortant  church,  is  best  equipped  for  his 
duty,  who  has  a  great  many  .sermons 
carefully  writtten  .and  laid  up  in  a  box, 
ready  to  come  out  when  needed  :  or  that 
other  clergym.an,  who  has  very  few  ser¬ 
mons  fully  written  out,  but  who  has  spent 
great  pains  in  disciplining  his  mind  into 
that  state  in  which  it  shall  always  be  able 
to  produce  good  material.  Which  of 
these  ha.s  made  best  progress  towards  the 
end  of  being  a  good  and  efficient  preach¬ 
er  ?  Give  me,  I  should  say,  on  the  whole, 
the  solid  material  stock,  rather  than  the 
trained  mind.  I  look  with  a  curious  feel¬ 
ing  upon  certain  very  popular  preacher.s, 
wiio  preach  eittempore  :  who  make 

a  few  notes  of  their  skeleton  of  thought; 
but  trust  for  the  words  and  even  for  the 
illustrations  to  the  inspiration  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  They  go  on  boldly :  but  their  path 
crumble.s  away  behind  tliem  .as  they  ad¬ 
vance.  Their  minds  are  in  splendid  work¬ 
ing  order :  they  turn  off  a<lmiral)le  work 
Sund.ay  by  Sunday  :  and  while  mind  and 
nervous  system  keep  their  spring,  that 
admir.able  work  may  l>e  counted  on  .al¬ 
most  with  certainty.  They  have  Fortn- 
nio’s  purse :  they  can  always  put  their 
hand  upon  the  sovereigns  they  need  :  but 
they  have  no  hoard  accumulated  which 
they  might  dr.aw'  from,  should  the  purse 
some  day  fail.  And  remembering  how 
much  the  success  of  the  extempore  speak¬ 
er  depends  upon  the  mood  of  the  moment: 
remembering  what  little  things,  mental 
and  physic.al,  may  mar  and  warp  the  in¬ 
tellectual  m.achine  for  the  moment :  re¬ 
membering  how  entirely  successful  ex¬ 
tempore  speaking  founds  on  |)erfect  confi¬ 
dence  and  presence  of  mind :  remember¬ 
ing  how  as  one  grows  older  the  nervous 
system  m.ay  get  slnaken  and  even  broken 
down ;  remembering  how  the  train  of 
thouglit  which  your  mind  has  produced 
melts  aw.ay  from  you  unless  you  preserve 
.a  record  of  it,  (for  I  am  |>ersuaded  tlnatto 
many  men  th.at  which  they  themselves 
have  written  looks  before  very  long  as 
strange  and  new  as  that  produced  by  an¬ 
other  mind  :)  remembering  these  things, 
I  say  to  myself,  .ami  to  you  if  you  choose 
to  listen  :  Write  sermons  diligently  : 
write  them  week  by  week,  and  always  do 
your  very  best;  never  m.ake  up  your 
mind  that  this  one  sh.all  be  a  third-rate 
affair,  just  to  get  the  Sunday  over :  ami 
thus  .accumulate  material  for  use  in  ditys 
when  thoughts  will  not  come  so  readily, 
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and  when  the  hand  must  write  trembling¬ 
ly  and  slow.  Don’t  be  misled  by  any 
clap-trap  about  tlie  finer  thing  being  to 
have  the  mental  machine  always  equal  to 
its  task.  You  can  not  have  that.  The 
mind  is  a  wayward,  capricious  thing. 
The  engine  which  did  its  sixty  miles  an 
hour  to-day,  may  be  depended  on  (bar¬ 
ring  accident)  to  do  as  much  to-mor¬ 
row.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
because  you  wrote  yonr  ten  or  twenty 
pages  to-day,  you  will  be  able  to  do  the 
like  on  another  day.  What  educated 
man  does  not  know,  that  when  he  sits 
down  to  his  desk  .afler  breakfast,  it  is 
quite  uncertain  whether  he  will  accom¬ 
plish  an  ordinary  task,  or  a  double  task, 
or  a  quadruple  one  ?  Dogged  determin.a- 
tion  may  make  sure,  on  almost  every  day, 
of  a  decent  amount  of  produced  material : 
but  the  quality  varies  vastly,  and  the 
quantity  which  the  same  degree  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  strain  will  produce  is  not  d 
priori  to  be  calculated.  And  a  spinning- 
jenny  will  day  by  day  produce  thread  of 
uniform  quality :  but  a  very  clever  man, 
by  very  great  labor,  will  on  some  days 
write  miserable  rubbish.  And  no  one 
will  feel  that  more  bitterly  than  himself 

It  is  wonderful  how  ordinary,  sensible 
persons,  with  nothing  brilliant  about  them, 
may  live  d.aily  in  a  comfortable  feeling 
that  they  are  great  geniuses;  if  they  live 
constantly  amid  a  little  circle  of  even  the 
most  incom|>etent  judges,  who  are  always 
telling  them  lluit  they  are  gre.at  geniuses. 
For  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  people  whom  you  commonly 
see  is  a  fair  reflex  of  the  opinion  of  all  the 
world ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  highly 
even  a  very  able  man  will  estim.ate  the 
value  of  the  opinion  of  even  a  very  stupid 
man,  provided  the  stupid  man  entertains 
and  frequently  expresses  an  immensely 
high  opinion  of  the  very  able  man.  I 
have  known  a  man,  holding  a  somewhat 
important  position  for  which  he  was  gross¬ 
ly  unfit,  and  for  which  every  one  knew  he 
was  grossly  unfit;  yet  jierfectly  self-satis¬ 
fied  and  comfortable  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  crushed  many  men,  be¬ 
cause  he  Wiis  kept  up  by  two  or  three  in¬ 
dividuals  w’ho  frequently  assured  him  that 
he  was  a  very  eminent  and  useful  person. 
These  two  or  three  individuals  acted  as 
a  buffer  between  him  and  the  estimate  of 
mankind  at  large.  lie  received  their 
opinion  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  general 


opinion.  lie  w'as  indeed  a  man  of  very 
moderate  ability ;  but  I  have  known  an¬ 
other  of  very  great  talent,  who  by  tbe 
lahdations  of  one  or  two  old  women  was 
led  to  8up|K)Sc  that  he  possessed  abilities 
of  a  totally  different  nature  from  those 
which  he  actually  'possessed.  I  do  not 
mean  higher  abilities,  but  abilities  extend¬ 
ing  into  a  field  into  wliich  his  peculiar 
talents  did  not  reach.  Yet  no  one  would 
have  been  sharper  at  discerning  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  judgment  of  the  old  women 
had  it  lieen  other  than  very  flattering  to 
himself.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
know  that  sometimes  clever  young  men 
are  bolstered  up  into  a  selfconceit  which 
does  them  much  harm  with  the  outer 
world,  by  the  violent  admiration  and  flat¬ 
tery  of  their  mothci*s,  sisters,  and  aunts  at 
home  ? 

Hut  not  merely  does  the  favorable  esll- 
m.ate  of  the  little  circle  in  which  he  lives 
serve  to  keep  a  man  on  good  terms  with 
himself ;  it  goes  some  way  towards  influ¬ 
encing  tlie  estimation  in  which  ho  is  hehl 
by  mankind  at  large  —  so  far,  that  is,  as 
mankind  at  large  know  any  thing  about 
him.  I  have  known  such  a  thing  as  a 
family  whose  several  members  were  al¬ 
ways  informing  every  body  they  met  what 
noble  fellows  the  other  members  of  the 
family  were.  And  I  am  persuaded  that 
all  this  really  h.ad  some  result.  They 
teere  fine  fellows,  no  doubt ;  but  this  teiui- 
eil  to  make  sure  that  they  should  not  be 
hid  under  a  bushel.  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  half  .a  dozen  clever  young  men  were  to 
form  themselves  into  a  Htlle  association, 
each  member  of  which  should  be  jdedged 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  crying  up  the 
other  five  members  in  conversation, 
through  the  press,  .and  in  every  other  )k>s- 
sible  way,  this  would  matcnally  further 
their  success  in  life  and  the  estim.ation  in 
which  they  would  be  held  wherever 
known.  The  worhl  would  take  them  at 
the  value  so  constantly  dinned  into  its 
ear.  When  you  read  on  a  silver  coin  the 
legend  one  shilling,  you  readily  take  it 
for  a  shilling ;  and  if  a  man  w.alk8  about 
with  great  genius  painted  upon  him  in 
large  red  letters,  many  people  w’ill  accept 
the  truth  of  the  inscription.  Every  one 
h.as  seen  how  a  knot  of  able  young  men 
hanging  together  at  college  and  in  after 
life  can  help  one  another  even  in  a  mate- 
ri.al  sense,  and  not  less  valuably  by  keep- 
in"  up  one  .another’s  heart.  All  this  is 
quite  fair,  and  so  is  even  the  mutual  praise 
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when  it  is  hearty  an<l  sincere.  For  seve¬ 
ral  months  I  have  been  possessed  of  an 
idea  which  h.as  been  {;r.adnally  <;ro\ving 
into  8haj)0.  I  liave  thoiijflit  of  gettiii"  np 
an  as.sociation,  whose  members  should  al¬ 
ways  hold  by  one  another,  be  true  to  one 
another,  and  cry  one  another  up.  A  friend 
to  whom  I  mentioned  my  plan  hij^hly  ap¬ 
proved  it,  and  anjjpested  the  happy  name 
of  the  SliTrAi.  K.\ai,tation  Socn-nv. 
The  association  would  be  limited  in  num¬ 
ber :  not  more  than  lift v  members  could 
be  admitted.  It  would  include  educated 
men  in  all  walks  of  life,  more  particularly 
men  whose  succe.ss  in  life  depends  in  any 
measure  upon  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  commonly  held,  as  barristers, 
preachei-s,  authors,  and  the  like.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  and  operations  have  already  been 
indicated  with  .as  much  fullness  .as  would 
be  judicious  at  the  itresent  juncture.  Mr. 
llarnum  ami  Messrs.  Moses  and  Son  would 
be  consulted  on  the  details.  Sir  .lohn 
Kllcsm(*re,  ex-solicitor-jjencRil  and  author 
of  th(‘  Hituny  on  the  Arte  of  Self-Adranre- 
Tne/it,  would  be  the  first  president,  .and 
the  ncneral  j^uide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  the  Mutual  Exaltation  Society.  The 
pi'cscnt  writer  will  be  secretary.  'Phe 
only  nanuneration  he  would  expect  would 
bo  that  .all  the  members  should  undeil.ake, 
at  least  six  times  every  day,  to  m.ake 
favorable  mention  of  a  recently  publishcil 
work.  Six  times  a  day  would  they  be 
expected  to  say  |>romiscuously  to  any  in- 
tclliociit  f'rieml  or  stranger,  Have  you 
read  the  Rerreotione  of  a  t'oxntry  Pitr- 
eon  *  Most  wonderful  book!  \ot  read 
it?  (to  to  Mudle’s  and  j^et  it  <lircctly  — 
and  the  lik(*.  For  obvious  re.asons  it 
would  not  do  to  make  public  the  n.atnes 
of  the  members  of  the  association  ;  the 
mor.al  weight  of  their  mutual  laudation 
would  be  much  diminishetl.  Hut  clever 
young  men  in  various  ])arts  of  the  conn 
try  who  may  desire  to  join  the  society 
may  make  applic.ation  to  the  Editor  of 
Froeer's  Mnyozioe^  inclosing  testimonials 
of  moral  .ami  intellectual  character.  Ap¬ 
plications  will  be  received  tintil  the  first 
of  April,  1861. 

I  wonder  whether  any  real  impression 
is  produced  by  those  putting  paragraphs 
which  ap|»ear  in  country  newspapers  about 
some  men,  and  which  are  written  either 
by  the  men  themselves  or  by  their  near 
relatives  and  frieml.s.  I  think  no  impres¬ 
sion  is  ever  producetl  upon  intelligent 
people,  and  no  permanent  impression  upon 
YOU  L.— Xo.  2. 


any  one.  Still,  among  a  rural  population, 
there  may  be  found  those  who  believe  all 
that  is  printed  in  a  newspaj)er ;  and  who 
think  that  the  m.an  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
newsp.aper  is  a  very  great  man.  And  if 
you  live  among  such,  it  is  pleasant  to  1  e 
regarded  by  them  as  a  hero.  The  Kev- 
erend  Mr.  Smith  receives  from  his  parish¬ 
ioners  the  gift  of  a  silver  salver:  the  coun¬ 
ty  pajtcr  of  the  following  Friday  ciuilains 
a  lengthy  par:igraj)h  recoiding  the  fact, 
atid  giving  the  reverend  gentlem.an's  feel¬ 
ing  .and  appropriate  reply.  The  same 
worthy  chwgyman  preaches  a  cltarity  ser¬ 
mon  ;  .and  the  circurn.stance  is  recorded 
very  fully,  the  eloquent  peroration  being 
given  with  .an  accunicy  which  says  much 
for  the  perfection  of  provinci.al  re|>orting 
— given,  indeed,  word  for  word.  Now  it 
is  natural  to  think  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
mttch  tnore  eminent  man  than  those  other 
men  whose  salvers  :ind  charity  sermf)ns 
find  no  pl.ace  in  the  newsp.a|H*r:  ami  .Mr. 
Smith’s  agricultural  jt.arishioners  no  doubt 
think  so.  A  different  opinion  is  enter- 
t.aincil  by  such  as  know  that  .Mr.  Smith’s 
uncle  is  a  large  proprietor  in  the  putting 
newspajter;  and  that  he  wrote  the  articles 
in  (pi(‘stion  in  a  much  warmer  stniin  than 
that  in  which  they  apjM*.ared,  the  editor 
having  sadly  curtailed  and  toned  iheiii 
down.  In  the  long  run,  all  this  <piackery 
<loes  no  good.  And  indeed  long  accounts 
in  )*rovincial  jouni.als  of  family  matter'*, 
weildings  and  the  like,  serve  only  to  nnike 
the  fiimily  in  question  Kanghed  at.  Still, 
they  do  harm  to  nobody.  They  are  very 
innocent.  They  please  the  family  whose 
proceedings  are  chronicled ;  and  if  the 
family  are  laughed  at,  why,  they  don’t 
know  it. 

And,  ha])pily,  that  which  we  do  not 
know  does  >is  no  harm  :  at  le.ast  gives  tis 
no  pain.  And  it  is  a  law,  a  kindly  .and  a 
re.asonable  law,  of  civilized  life,  that  when 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man 
shotdd  know  that  which  w'ould  give  liim 
pain,  he  shall  not  be  told  of  it.  Only  the 
most  malicious  violate  this  law.  Even 
they  can  not  do  it  long  :  for  they  come  lo 
1k'  excluded  from  society  as  its  com  n 
enemies.  One  gre.at  ch.aract eristic  of  ci!- 
ucated  society  is  this :  it  is  ahv.ays  under 
a  certain  degree  of  Reetnn'nt.  Nobody, 
in  public,  sjK-.aks  out  all  his  mind.  No 
bo«ly  tells  the  whole  truth,  at  least  in  pub¬ 
lic  speeches  and  writings.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  when  an  inexperienced  man  in  Par¬ 
liament  (for  instance)  blurts  out  the  awk- 
18 
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ward  fact  which  every  body  knows,  but 
of  which  nobody  is  to  speak  except  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship  or  private  society. 
How  such  a  man  is  hounded  down  !  He 
is  every  one’s  enemy.  Every  one  is  afraid 
of  him.  No  one  knows  what  he  may  say 
next.  And  it  is  quite  fit  that  he  should 
be  stopped.  Civilized  life  could  not  other¬ 
wise  go  on.  It  is  quite  right  (when  you 
calmly  reflect  upon  it)  that  the  county 
paper,  speaking  of  the  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  should  tell  us  how  this  much  re¬ 
spected  gentleman  has  been  visiting  his 
constituents,  but  should  suppress  a  good  ■ 
deal  of  the  speech  he  made,  which  the  | 
editor  (though  of  the  same  politics)  tells 
you  frankly  was  worthy  only  of  an  escaped 
lunatic.  Above  all,  it  is  fit  and  «le<*ent 
that  the  very  odd  piivate  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  legislator  shoidd  be  by  tacit 
consent  ignored  even  by  the  journals  most 
opposed  to  him.  It  is  right  that  kings 
.and  nobles  should  be,  for  the  most  part, 
s|)oken  of  in  public  .as  if  they  actually 
were  what  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  reminder  and  a  rebuke  to 
them:  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  mankind 
at  large  should  not  know  too  much  of  the 
actual  fact  as  to  those  above  them.  I 
should  never  object  to  calling  a  graceless 
duke  Your  Grace:  nor  to  praying  for  a 
villainously  bad  monarch  as  our  vioat  re¬ 
ligious  and  gracious  King,  (I  know  quite 
w'ell,  small  critic,  that  religious  is  an  ab¬ 
surd  mistranslation ;  but  let  us  take  the 
liturgy  in  the  sense  in  which  ninety-nine 
,  out  of  every  hundred  who  hear  it  under¬ 
stand  it ;)  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  daily 
recurring  phrases  are  something  ever  sug¬ 
gesting  w’hat  mankind  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  those  in  eminent  station ;  and 
a  kindly  determination  to  believe  that 
such  are  at  least  endeavoring  to  be  what 
they  ought.  No  doubt  there  is  often 
most  bitter  rebuke  in  the  names !  This 
law’  of  Restraint  extends  to  all  the  doings 
of  civilized  men.  No  one  does  any  thing 
to  the  very  utmost  of  his  ability.  No  one 
speaks  the  entire  trutji,  unless  in  confid¬ 
ence.  No  one  exerts  his  whole  bodily 
strength.  No  one  ever  spoke  at  the  very 
top  of  his  voice,  unless  in  mortal  extremi¬ 
ty.  Unquestionably,  the  feeling  that  you 
must  work  within  limits  curtails  the  result 
accomplished.  You  may  see  this  in  cases 
in  which  the  restraint  of  the  civilized  man 
binds  him  no  longer.  A  man  delirious 
or  mad  needs  four  men  to  hold  him  :  there 
is  no  restraint  keeping  in  bis  exertions ; 
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and  you  see  w’h.at  physical  energy  can  do 
when  utterly  unlimited.  And  a  man  who 
always  sjK>ke  out  in  public  the  entire 
truth  about  .all  men  and  all  things,  would 
inspire  I  know  not  whnt  of  terror.  He 
would  be  like  a  mad  Malay  running  a 
muck,  dagger  in  hand.  If  the  person  who 
in  a  deliberative  assembly  speaks  of  an¬ 
other  ])erson  as  his  venerable  friend,  were 
to  s]>eak  of  him  there  as  he  did  half  an 
hour  before  in  private,  as  an  obstructive 
old  idiot,  how  jxsople  would  start !  It 
would  be  like  the  bare  bones  of  the  skele¬ 
ton  showing  through  the  fair  covering  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  eastw’ard 
now ;  the  summer  d.ay  W’ill  soon  be  gone. 
And  looking  .about  on  this  beautiful  world, 
I  think  of  a  poem  by  Bryant,  in  w’hich  he 
tells  us  how,  g.ozing  on  the  sky  and  the 
mountains  in  June,  he  wished  that  w'heu 
his  time  should  come,  the  green  turf  of 
summer  might  be  broken  to  make  his 
grave.  He  could  not  bear,  he  tells  us,  the 
idea  of  being  borne  to  his  resting-pLice 
through  sleety  winds,  and  covered  with 
icy  clods.  Of  course,  poets  give  us  fanci¬ 
ful  view's,  gained  by  looking  at  one  side 
of  a  picture  ;  and  l)e  Quincy  somewhere 
states  the  opposite  opinion,  that  death 
seems  sadder  in  summer,  because  there  is 
a  feeling  that  in  quitting  this  world  our 
friend  is  losing  more.  It  will  not  matter 
much,  friendly  re.ader,  to  you  and  me, 
what  kind  of  wc.ather  there  may  bo  on  the 
day  of  our  respective  funerals;  though 
one  would  w’ish  for  a  ploa8.ant,  sunshiny 
time.  And  let  us  humbly  trust  that  when 
we  go,  w’o  may  find  admission  to  a  place 
so  beautiful,  that  we  shall  not  miss  the 
green  fields  and  trees,  the  roses  and  honey¬ 
suckle  of  June.  You  may  think,  perhaps, 
of  another  reiison  beside  Bryant’s,  for  pre¬ 
ferring  to  die  in  the  summer-time ;  you 
remember  the  qu.oint  old  Scotch  lady,  dy¬ 
ing  on  a  night  of  rain  .and  hurrie.anc,  w’ho 
said  (in  entire  simplicity  and  with  nothing 
of  irreverence)  to  the  circle  of  relations 
round  her  bed ;  “  Eh !  what  a  fearfu’ 
nicht  for  me  to  be  fleein’  through  the 
air !”  And  perhaps  it  is  natural  to  think 
it  would  be  pleasant  for  the  parted  spirit, 
p.a8sing  away  from  human  ken  and  com¬ 
fort,  to  mount  upw’ards,  angel-guided, 
through  the  soft  sunset  air  of  June,  to¬ 
wards  the  country  where  suns  never  set, 
and  where  all  the  days  .are  summer  days. 

I  But  all  this  is  no  better  than  a  wayward 
fancy ;  it  founds  on  forgetfulness  of  the 
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nature  of  the  immaterial  soul,  to  think  that 
there  need  be  any  lengthcne<l  journey,  or 
any  flight  through  skies  either  stormy  or 
calm.  You  have  not  had  the  advantage, 

I  dare  say,  of  being  taught  in  vour  child¬ 
hood  the  catechism  which  is  drilled  into 
ail  children  in  Scotland ;  and  which 
sketches  out  with  admirable  clearneas  and 
precision  the  elements  of  Christian  belief. 
If  you  had,  you  would  have  been  taught 
to  repeat  words  which  put  away  all  un- 
oertainty  as  to  the  interme<liatp  state  of 
departed  spirits.  “The  souls  of  believers 
.are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holi¬ 
ness,  an«l  do  iMMKDiATKi.Y  |)a8s  into 
glory.”  Yes ;  iuuki>iatei.y  ;  tliere  is  to 
the  departed  spirit  no  middle  space  at  all  { 
between  earth  and  heaven.  The  old  lady  i 
need  not  have  looked  with  any  apprehen-  ■ 
sion  to  going  out  from  the  warm  chamber  ; 
into  the  stormy  winter  night,  and  flying ' 
far  away.  Not  but  that  millions  of  miles  I 
may  intervene ;  not  but  that  the  two  | 
worlds  may  be  parted  by  a  still,  bre.ath- 1 
less  ocean,  a  fathomless  abyss  of  cold  dead  ] 


I  space ;  yet,  swift  as  never  light  went, 
I  swift  as  never  thought  went,  flies  the  just 
man’s  spirit  across  the  profound.  One 
moment  the  sick-room,  the  scaffold,  the 
stake ;  the  next,  the  paradisal  glory. 
One  moment  the  sob  of  parting  anguish ; 
^  the  next,  the  great  deep  swell  of  the 
angels’  song.  Never  think,  reader,  that 
the  dear  ones  you  have  seen  die,  had  far 
to  go  to  meet  God  after  they  parted  from 
you.  Never  think,  parents  who  have 
seen  your  children  die,  that  after  they 
left  you,  they  had  to  traverse  a  dark  soli¬ 
tary  way,  along  which  you  would  have 
liked  (if  it  had  l^cn  possible)  to  lead  them 
by  the  hand,  and  bear  them  company  till 
they  came  into  the  presence  of  God. 
You  did  eoy  if  you  stood  by  them  till  the 
last  breath  was  drawn.  You  did  bear 
them  company  into  (iod’s  very  presence, 
if  you  only  staid  beside  them  till  they 
died.  The  moment  they  left  you,  they 
w’ere  with  him.  The  slight  pressure  of 
the  cold  fingers  lingered  with  you  yet ; 
but  the  little  child  was  with  his  Saviour. 


From  Chamberi'i  Jonroal. 
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Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Owen,  formerly  member  of  Congress, 
and  American  Minister  to  Naples,  has 
pid)lishe<l,  in  his  own  country,  a  volume 
on  80-calle<l  supernatural  revelations  and 
a])pearances.  A  belief  in  such  things — 
app.arently  coeval  with  humanity  itself— 
w.as  thoroughly  put  out  of  countenance 
in  the  last  century,  and  has  long  been  left 
to  the  meanest  vulgar.  It  is  now  reviv¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  this 
country,  with,  however,  this  materLal  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  modern  professor  of  the 
fiiith  claims  for  it  a  legitimate  place  in  the 
universal  frame  of  things,  and  presents 
himself  as  seeking  for  the  laws  under 
which  it  is  regulated.  Mr.  Owen  enters 
upon  his  work  in  this  spirit.  He  collects, 
in  the  first  place,  narratives  involving 
mystic  facts  which  can  be  well  authenti¬ 
cated,  and  then  endeavors  to  come  to 
s<mie  general  conclusion  as  to  these  par¬ 
tial  gloamings  from  the  confines  of  an¬ 


other  world.  He  discusses  in  a  calm, 
reasoning  way,  the  opposition  to  mystic 
subjects,  which  appears  to  rest  on  a  syllo¬ 
gism  :  the  laws  of  nature  being  invariable, 
these  facts,  which  transcend  the  laws  of 
nature,  can  not  be  true. 

A  large  preliminary  section  is  devoted 
to  the  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreaming. 
The  author  relates  anew  many  of  the  an¬ 
ecdotes  formerly  related  by  Baxter,  Carl- 
yon,  and  Abercrombie,  and  adds  several 
which  he  has  himself  gathered  from  repu¬ 
table  sources.  Of  the  latter,  the  following 
strikes  us  as  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 

“  In  the  winter  of  1835-6,  a  schooner 
was  frozen  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  close  to  Dorchester, 
which  is  nine  miles  from  the  river  Pede- 
udiac.  While  so  detained,  she  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  named 
Clarke,  who  is  at  this  time  captain  of  the 
schooner  Julia  Hallock,  trading  between 
New-York  and  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 
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(’larke’R  paternal  grandmo- 
thor,  Mrs.  Ann  Dawe  Clarke,  to  whom 
lie  was  much  attached,  was  at  that  time  | 
living,  and,  s».>  far  as  he  know,  well.  She 
was  residing  at  Lyme-llegis  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Dorset,  England. 

“  On  the  night  of  the  17  th  of  Febniary, 
1836,  Captain  Clarke,  then  on  board  the 
schooner  refeiTed  to,  had  a  dream  of  so 
vivid  a  character  that  it  produced  a  great 
impression  upon  him.  He  dreamed  that, 
being  at  Lyme-Hegis,  he  saw  pass  l)efore 
him  the  funeral  of  his  grandmother.  He 
took  note  of  the  chief  persons  who  com¬ 
posed  the  procession,  observed  who  were 
the  pall-bearers,  who  were  the  mourners, 
and  in  what  order  they  walked,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  who  was  the  olRciating  pastor. 
He  joine<l  the  procession  as  it  approach¬ 
ed  the  churchyard  gate,  and  proceeded 
with  it  to  the  grave.  He  thought  (in  his 
dream)  that  the  weather  was  stormy,  and 
the  ground  wet,  as  after  a  heavy  rain ; 
and  he  noticed  that  the  wind,  being  high, 
blew  the  pall  partly  off  the  coffin.  The 
graveyard  which  they  entered — the  old 
Protestant  one,  in  the  center  of  the  town 
—  was  the  same  in  which,  as  Captain 
Clarke  knew,  their  family  burving-place 
was.  He  perfectly  reinerabereci  its  situa¬ 
tion  ;  but,  to  his  suqwise,  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  did  not  jiroceed  thither,  but  to 
another  part  of  the  churchyard,  at  some 
distance.  There  (still  in  his  dream)  he 
saw  the  open  grave,  partially  filled  w’ith 
water,  as  from  the  rain ;  and,  looking 
into  it,  he  particularly  noticed  floating  in 
the  water,  two  drowned  field-mice.  After¬ 
ward,  as  he  thought,  he  conversed  with 
his  mother ;  and  she  told  him  that  the 
morning  had  been  so  tempestuous  that 
the  funeral,  originally  appointed  for  ten 
o’clock,  had  been  deferred  till  four.  He 
remarked,  in  reply,  that  it  w.as  a  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstance,  for,  as  he  had  just 
arrived  in  time  to  join  the  procession, 
had  the  funeral  taken  place  in  tin*  fore¬ 
noon,  he  could  not  have  attended  it  at  all. 

“  This  dream  made  so  deep  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  Captain  Clarke  that  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  noted  the  date  of  it.  Some  time 
afterward  there  came  the  news  of  his 
grandmother’s  death,  with  the  additional 
particular  that  she  was  buried  on  the 
same  day  on  which  he,  being  in  North- 
America,  had  dreamed  of  her  funeral. 

“  When,  four  years  afterward.  Captain 
Clarke  visited  Lyme-Regis,  he  fount!  that 
every  particular  of  his  dream  minutely 


corresponded  with  the  reality.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  the  pall-bearers,  the  mourners,  were 
the  same  persons  ho  had  seen.  Yet  this, 
we  may  suppose,  he  might  naturally  have 
.anticipated.  But  the  funeral  had  been 
appointed  for  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  teiuiiestnons 
weather  and  the  heavy  rain  that  was  fall¬ 
ing,  it  had  been  <lclayed  until  flinr  in  the 
.afternoon.  His  mother,  who  attended 
the  funeral,  distinctly  rectdlected  that  the 
high  wind  blew  the  pall  partially  off  the 
coffin.  In  consequence  of  a  wish  e.\press- 
ed  by  the  old  lady  shortly  before  her 
death,  she  w.as  buried,  not  in  the  bury- 
^  ing-placc  of  the  family,  but  at  another 
spot  selected  by  herself;  and  to  this  8j>ot 
I  C'aptain  Clarke,  without  any  indic.ation 
from  the  familv  or  otherwise,  proceeded 
:  at  once,  as  directly  as  if  he  had  been 
present  at  the  burial.  Finally,  on  com¬ 
paring  notes  with  the  old  sexton,  it  a]>- 
'  {leared  that  the  heavy  rain  of  the  morn- 
I  big  had  partially  filled  the  grave,  .‘iiid 
I  that  there  w'erc  actually  found  in  it  two 
I  field-mice  drowned. 

'  “This  last  incident,  even  if  there  were 
I  no  other,  might  suffice  to  jireclnde  all 
idea  of  accidental  coincidence, 
j  “The  above  w.a8  niirrated  to  me  by 
!  Captain  Clarke  himself,  with  |»ermission  to 
I  use  his  name  in  .attestation  of  its  truth.” 

\  Another  section  gives  details  as  to  sup- 
|K)sed  haunted  houses,  including  several 
'  cases  with  which  the  public  has  long 
!  been  familiar,  and  a  few  others,  gener¬ 
ally  of  modern  date,  which  are  here  in- 
.  troduced  to  English  readers  for  the  first 
!  time.  Of  the  latter,  none  involves  more 
I  curious  occurrences,  or  has  been  brought 
I  forward  on  better  evidence,  th.an  the  case 
j  of  the  Cideville  Parsonage.  This  is  a 
J  village  and  commune  in  the  department 
I  of  the  Scine-Inferieure,  about  eighty 
!  miles  north-west  of  Paris.  The  date  is 
so  recent  as  1850,  when  the  parsonage 
was  in  the  occupation  of  a  simple  priest 
named  M.  Tinel.  With  him  lived  two 
boys,  respectively  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
j  years  of  age,  with  whom,  in  some  way, 
the  mysterious  disturbances  were  appar¬ 
ently  connected.  These  lasted  fiom  the 
26th  of  November,  1850,  till  the  16th  ot 
!  February  ensuing,  when  the  children 
I  were  removed  from  the  house.  The  de- 
j  tails  arc  given  by  Mr.  Owen  from  the  de- 
'  positions  of  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
I  in  a  legal  process  which  took  place  in 
'  consequence  of  the  disturbances,  at  the 
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instiince  of  a  shepherd  who  wjts  reputed 
DV  the  country  ])eople  a.s  their  cause. 

Another  large  section  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  narratives  regarding  appear¬ 
ances  of  people  out  of  the  body,  both 
(luring  life  and  after  death — all  incredi¬ 
ble,  according  to  the  reigning  code  of 
faith  on  such  subjects,  and  yet  all  testi¬ 
fied  to  by  direct  and  weighty  evidence. 
One  of  the  most  curious  refers  to  a  series 
of  circumstances  which  have  recently 
occurred  in  London,  and  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  vague  rumor. 

“  bi  the  month  of  September,  1857,  Cap¬ 
tain  G -  W - ,  of  the  6th  Dragoon 

(Tuards,  went  out  to  India  to  join  his 
regiment. 

“His  wife  remained  in  England,  resid¬ 
ing  at  Cambridge.  On  the  night  be¬ 
tween  the  14th  and  15th  of  November, 
1857,  toward  morning,  she  dreamed  that 
she  saw  her  husb.and  looking  anxious  and 
ill,  upon  which  she  immediately  awoke, 
much  agitated.  It  was  bright  moonlight; 
and  looking  up,  she  ))erceived  the  same 
figure  stamling  by  her  bedside.  He. ap¬ 
peared  in  his  uniform,  the  hands  pressed 
across  the  brea.st,  the  hair  disheveled, 
the  fiicc  very  pale.  'His  large  dark  eyes 
were  fixed  full  upon  her  ;  their  expression 
was  that  of  great  excitement,  and  there 
was  a  jwcniiar  contraction  of  the  mouth, 
habitual  to  him  when  agitated.  She  saw 
him,  even  to  each  minute  particular  of  his 
dress,  as  distinctly  .as  she  had  ever  done  l 
in  her  life ;  and  she  remembers  to  h.ave 
noticed  between  his  hands  the  white  of 
the  shirt-bosom,  unstained,  however,  with 
blood.  The  figure  seemed  to  bend  for¬ 
ward  as  if  in  pain,  and  to  make  an  effort 
to  speak;  but  there  was  no  sound.  It 
remained  visible,  the  wife  thinks,  as  long 
as  a  minute,  and  then  disappeared.  . 

“  Her  first  idea  was  to  .ascertain  if  she  ' 
was  actually  aw.ake.  She  rubbed  her 
eyes  with  the  sheet,  and  felt  that  the 
touch  was  real.  Her  little  nephew  w.as , 
ill  bed  with  her ;  she  bent  over  the  sleep- 1 
ing  child  and  listened  to  its  breathing ;  | 
the  sound  was  distinct,  and  she  became 
convinced  that  what  she  h.ad  seen  was  no 
dream.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  she 
did  not  .again  go  to  sleep  that  night. 

“Next  morning,  she  related  all  this  to 
her  mother,  expressing  her  conviction, 
though  she  had  noticed  no  marks  of 

blood  on  his  dress,  that  Captain  W - 

was  either  killed  or  grievously  wounded. 
So  fully  impressed  w.as  she  with  the  reality 


of  that  apparition,  that  she  thenceforth 
refused  all  invitations.  A  young  friend 
urge<I  her,  soon  afterward,  to  go  with 
her  to  a  fitshionablc  concert,  reminding 
her  that  she  h.ad  received  from  Malta, 
sent  by  her  husband,  a  handsome  dress- 
cloak,  which  she  had  never  yet  worn ; 
but  she  positively  declined,  declaring 
that,  unceitain  as  she  was  whether  she 
was  not  already  a  widow,  she  would 
never  enter  a  place  df  amusement  until 
she  had  letters  from  her  husband  (if,  in¬ 
deed,  he  still  lived)  of  later  date  than  the 
14th  of  November. 

“  It  was  on  a  Tuesday,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1857,  that  the  telegram  re¬ 
garding  the  .actual  fate  of  Captain  W - 

was  published  in  London.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  killed  before  Lucknow 
on  t\\ii  fifteenth  of  November. 

“This  news,  given  in  the  morning  pa¬ 
per,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  a  London  solicitor,  who  had  in 

charge  C'aptain  VV” - ’s  affairs.  When, 

at  a  later  period,  this  gentleman  met  the 
widow,  she  informed  him  that  she  had 
been  quite  prepared  for  the  melancholy 
news,  but  that  she  felt  sure  her  husband 
could  not  have  been  killed  on  the  15  th  of 
November,  iinosmuch  as  it  w.as  during  the 
night  between  the  14th  and  15th  that  he 
appeared  to  herself.* 

‘The  certificate  from  the  War-Office, 
however,  which  it  became  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  duty  to  obtain,  confirmed  the  date 
given  in  the  telegram  ;  its  tenor  being  as 
follows : 

“V  W*R-OrriCB, 

j  January,  1858. 

“  These  are  to  certify  that  it  appears, 
by  the  records  in  this  office,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  G - W - ,  of  the  6th  Dragoon 

Guards,  was  killed  in  action  on  the  15th 
November,  1857. 

(Signed)  “  I>.  Hawks.” 

“  While  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  mind  remained 
in  uncertainty  at  to  the  exact  date,  a  re¬ 
markable  incident  occurred,  which  seem- 

•  “  The  difference  of  loiipitude  between  London 
and  Lucknow  being  alnnit  fire  hours,  three  or  four 
o’clock  A  M.  in  London  would  be  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  A.M.  at  Lucknow.  But  it  was  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  not  in  the  morning,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 

sequel,  that  Captain  W - was  killed.  Had  he 

fallen  on  the  15th,  therefore,  the  apparition  to  his 
wife  would  hare  appeared  several  hours  before  the 
engagement  in  which  he  fell,  and  while  he  was  yet 
alive  and  well.” 
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ed  to  cast  further  suspicion  on  the  accu-  ] 
racy  of  the  telejfraiu  and  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate.  That  gentleman  was  visiting  a 
friend,  whose  lady  has  all  her  life  had  j 
perception  of  apparitions,  while  her  hus- . 
band  is  what  is  usually  called  an  iinpres- ' 
sible  medium ;  facts  which  are  known, 
however,  only  to  their  intimate  friends. 
Though  personally  acquainted  with  them, 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  their  names. 
Let  us  call  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N - . 

“  Mr.  Wilkinson  related  to  them,  as  a 
wonderful  circumstance,  the  vision  of  the 
Captain’s  w  idow  in  connection  with  his 
death,  and  described  the  figure  as  it  had 

appeared  to  her.  Mrs.  N - ,  tunjing 

to  her  husband,  instantly  said  :  ‘That 
must  be  the  very  person  I  saw,  the  even¬ 
ing  we  were  talking  of  India,  and  you 
drew'  an  elephant  with  a  how'dah  on  his 
back.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  described  his 
exact  position  and  appearance ;  the  uni¬ 
form  of  a  British  officer,  his  hands  pressed 
across  his  breast,  his  form  bent  forward 
as  if  in  pain.  The  figure,’  she  added  to 

Mr.  W - ,  ‘  appeared  ju.st  iK'hind  my 

husband,  and  seemed  looking  over  his 
left  shoulder,’ 

“  ‘  Did  you  attempt  to  obtain  any  coni- 
inunicatiun  from  him  ?’  Mr,  Wilkinson 
asked. 

“  ‘  Yes ;  w’e  ju-ocured  one  through  the 
medium  of  my  husband.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  remember  its  purport  ?’ 

“  ‘  It  W’as  to  the  efi'ect  that  he  had  been 
killed  in  India  that  afternoon,  by  a  wound 
in  the  breast ;  and  adding,  as  I  distinctly 
remember :  “  That  thing  I  used  to  go 
about  in  is  not  buried  yet.”  I  particular¬ 
ly'  remarked  the  expression.’ 

“  ‘  When  did  this  happen  ?’ 

“  ‘About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
several  W’eeks  ago  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
the  exact  date.’ 

“  ‘  Can  you  not  call  to  mind  something 
that  might  enable  you  to  fix  the  precise 
day  ?’ 

**  Mrs.  N - reflected.  ‘  I  remember 

nothing,’  she  said  at  last,  ‘  except  that 
while  my  husband  w:i8  drawing,  .and  I 
was  talking  to  a  lady-friend  who  had  call¬ 
ed  to  see  us,  we  w'ere  interrupted  by  a 
servant  bringing  in  a  bill  for  some  Ger¬ 
man  vinegar,  and  that,  as  I  recommended 
it  as  being  superior  to  English,  we  had  a 
bottle  brought  in  for  inspection.’ 

“  ‘  Did  you  pay  the  bill  at  the  time  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes ;  I  sent  out  the  money  by  the 
servant.’ 


“  ‘  Was  the  bill  receipted  ?’ 

“  ‘I  think  so  ;  but  I  have  it  up-stairs,  and 
can  soon  ascertain.’ 

“  Mrs.  N -  produced  the  bill.  Its 

receipt  bore  date  the  fourteenth  of  No¬ 
vember  ! 

“  This  confirmation  of  the  w’idow’’8  con¬ 
viction  as  to  the  day  of  her  husband’s 
death  ])roduced  so  much  impression  on 
!Mr,  Wilkinson,  that  he  called  at  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Greenwood,  the  anny 
agents,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  no  mis¬ 
take  in  the  certificate.  But  nothing  there 
appeared  to  confirm  any  surmise  of  in¬ 
accuracy.  Captain  W - ’s  death  w'as 

mentioned  in  two  separate  dispatches  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  and  in  both  the 
date  corresponded  with  that  given  in  the 
telegram. 

“So  matters  rested,  until  in  the  month 
of  !March,  1858,  the  family  of  Captain 

W -  received  from  Captain  G - 

C - ,  then  of  the  Military  Train,  a  let¬ 

ter  dated  near  Lucknow,  on  tlie  nine¬ 
teenth  December,  1857.  This  letter  in¬ 
formed  them  that  Captain  W -  had 

been  killed  before  Lucknow,  while  gal¬ 
lantly  leading  on  the  squadron,  not  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  as  reported  in  Sii- 
Colin  Campbell’s  dispatches,  but  on  the 
fourteenth,  in  the  afternoon.  Captain 

C - w:is  riding  close  by  his  side  at  the 

time  he  saw  him  fall.  He  wiis  struck  by 
a  fragment  of  shell  in  the  brejist,  and  ne¬ 
ver  spoke  .after  he  w.as  hit.  He  w.as  bu¬ 
ried  at  the  Dilkoosha ;  and  on  a  wooden 
cross  erected  by  his  friend.  Lieutenant 

R - of  the  9th  Lancers,  at  the  head  of 

his  grave,  are  cut  the  initials  G.  W.,  and 
the  date  of  his  death,  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  1857. 

“The  War-Office  finally  made  the  cor¬ 
rection  as  to  the  date  of  death,  but  not 
until  more  than  a  year  after  the  event 
occurred.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  apply  for  an  additional  copy'  of  the 
certificate  in  April,  1859,  found  it  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  words  as  that  which  I  have 
given,  only  that  the  fourteenth  of  No¬ 
vember  had  been  substituted  for  the  fif¬ 
teenth. 

“This  extraordinary  narrative  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  me  directly  from  the  parties 
themselves.  The  widow  of  Captain 

W -  kindly  consented  to  examine 

I  and  correct  the  manuscript,  and  allowed 

1  me  to  inspect  a  copy  of  Captain  C - ’s 

I  letter,  giving  the  particulara  of  her  hus- 
.  band’s  death.  To  Mr.  Wilkinson,  also. 
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the  manuscript  was  submitted,  and  he  as¬ 
sented  to  its  accuracy  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Tiiat  portion  which  relates  to 

Mrs.  N - I  had  from  that  lady  herself. 

1  have  neglected  no  precaution,  therefore, 
to  obtain  for  it  the  warrant  of  authen¬ 
ticity. 


“  It  is  perhaps  the  only  example  on  re¬ 
cord  where  the  appearance  of  what  is 
usually  termed  a  ghost  proved  the  means 
of  correcting  an  erroneous  date  in  the 
dispatches  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  of 
detecting  an  inaccuracy  in  the  certifi*»ite 
of  a  War  Office.” 


THE  GREAT  ECLIPSE  IN  SPAIN. 


The  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated 
London  Neics  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  great  eclipse,  as  seen  from 
the  mountains  in  Spain. 

How  m.any  of  those  living  now  have, 
however,  seen  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
the  Hritish  Islands  ?  Many  Londoners 
have  seen  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
but  when  was  the  last  total  one  which 
occurred  in  the  metropolis?  As  long  ago 
as  1715,  whilst  the  one  before  that  took 
place  in  1 1 40.  To  see  the  next  total  eclipse 
in  Loudon  we  shall  have  to  live  for  upwards 
of  lifly  years  yet.  If  we  wish  to  see  a  to¬ 
tal  eclipse,  even  in  Europe,  we  must  wait 
to  the  last  day  of  1861  ;  another  occurs 
in  1870,  a  third  in  1887,  and  a  fourth  in 
1890.  To  judge  of  them  even  by  their 
rarity,  we  must  value  them  at  a  pretty 
high  rate,  even  if  we  exclude  all  other 
considerations,  but,  above  all,  the  utility 
to  which  they  may  be  turne«l,  in  giving 
with  extraordinary  precision  the  positions 
of  the  sun  and  moon  at  a  particular  in¬ 
stant  of  time,  (which  is  itself  useful  as  a 
matter  of  chronognaphy ;)  and,  above  all, 
in  giving  us  some  information  respecting 
the  interior,  or  rather  the  exterior,  of  the 
sun  .and  solar  influences.  For  this  latter 
purpo.se  the  three  last  total  eclipses  of 
1842,  1851,  and  Sc|)tembcr,  1858,  have 
been  most  attentively  examined,  and 
some  remarkable  di.scoveries  made  of  the 
aj)pearances  which  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  view,  which,  although  noticed 
before  on  some  rare  occasions,  liave  since 
been  found  to  be  regular  attcn<lants  of 
all  solar  eclipses. 

The  great  point  of  observation  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  astronomers  was  Spain,  and  this 


latter  country  suddenly  found  itself  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  In  re.spect  to 
the  natural  advant.ages  of  climate  of  one 
district  above  another,  by  some  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  kingdom  w'as  preferred,  Jis 
offering  a  climate  and  sky  not  inferior  to 
th.-it  of  Italy  ;  by  another  the  great  hights 
of  3Iontcayo  were  chosen,  as  being  cer¬ 
tain  at  all  seasons,  but  particularly  in  the 
summer  months.  The  English  expedi¬ 
tion,  from  the  ease  with  which  a  steamer 
might  be  sent  across  the  Hay  of  Biscay, 
chose  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Pen¬ 
insula  as  the  scene  of  their  exertions,  al¬ 
though  the  climate  could  scjircely  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  best.  However,  taken  al¬ 
together,  it  W'.os  certain  that  the  eclipse 
would  be  observed  somewhere  or  other  ; 
and  such  has  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
To  be  sure,  some  awkward  mishaps  have 
occurred :  among  others,  the  part  of  the 
expedition  which  remained  at  Santander 
were  altogether  unsuccessful ;  whilst  what 
may  be  termed  the  non-scientific  portion 
of  the  associations,  consisting  of  the  crew 
of  the  Himalaya,  which  brought  them  out, 
were  altogether  the  reverse,  a  gleam  of 
clear  sky  at  the  time  of  totality  revealing 
every  thing  that  w’as  interesting  in  the 
phenomenon.  It  is  a  pity  that  none  of 
the  instruments  made  use  of  were  power¬ 
ful  enough  even  to  show  “  Baily’s  Be.ads,” 
as  they  are  termed,  which  are  shown  with 
great  ease  even  with  very  indifferent  tel¬ 
escopes,  and  that  no  accurate  measures 
could  be  made  of  the  other  phenomena 
noticed. 

The  part  of  the  expedition  to  which  the 
writer  ^longed  made  their  way,  after  a 
great  many  mishaps  and  misaaventures. 
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to  the  plain  about  twenty  miles  beyond 
Reynosa,  and  upwards  of  seventy  miles 
inland.  They  were  furnished  with  three 
very  excellent  telescopes  by  Wray,  the 
largest  of  which  w’as  five  inches  in  aper¬ 
ture,  and  had  a  focal  length  of  seven  feet, 
and  was  made  use  of  by  J.  Buckingham, 
Esq.,  C.E. ;  the  second  w'as  three  inches 
and  a  half  aperture,  and  had  a  focal 
length  of  five  feet,  and  was  kindly  pl.aced 
at  the  dis{)osal  of  the  writer.  Both  these 
instruments  were  mounted  equatorially 
on  very  steady  and  convenient  iron 
stands,  and  they  answered  in  every  re¬ 
spect  that  could  be  wished  for.  As  an 
instance  which  may  be  given  of  the  per¬ 
fection  to  which  the  polishing  of  object- 
glasses  has  been  'larried  by  Mr.  Wray,  it 
may  be  stated  that  these  were  only  finish- 
eil  a  few'  days  before  the  eclipse  expedi¬ 
tion  sailed,  and  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
was  the  first  celestial  fact  or  observation 
taken  with  them,  yet  they  were  found  to 
be  quite  perfect  in  all  respects.  Mr. 
Wray  himself  made  use  of  the  smallest 
telescope  of  the  three,  which  gave  a  large 
field  of  view,  and  by  which  he  could  make 
observations  on  the  corona  to  a  much 
greater  distance  than  the  others.  With 
those  three  instruments,  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Messrs.  Waring  and  Forrest,  (to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  view'  which 
we  obtained  of  the  eclipse,)  we  hoped  to 
obtain  some  observations  w’hich  a  few’ 
hours  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  eclipse  we  had  little  idea  of  being 
able  to  procure.  At  that  time  w'e  W'ere 
walking  from  Barcena  to  Reynosa  under 
a  heavy  rain,  with  a  sky  above  us  covered 
with  dense  fog  and  mist,  and  w’hich  had 
remained  much  in  the  same  state  lor 
nearly  eight  days.  We  had  not  seen  a 
clear  day  or  night  at  Santander  all  the 
time  we  had  been  there  ;  and  were  equal¬ 
ly  unfortunate  at  Los  Corrales,  the  hos- 
|)itable  residence  of  J.  Motile,  Esq. 
Every  thing,  in  fact,  predicted  a  sor¬ 
rowful  ending  to  the  eclipse  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Santander  and  Reynosa,  tw'o 
of  the  stations  w’hich  were  particularly 
mentioned,  .and  w’hich  w’ere  the  only  ones 
thouglft  of  by  observers.  Nearly  every 
one  on  the  present  expedition  had  examin¬ 
ed  the  latter  locality,  but  had  stopped 
.short  at  the  town  itself,  and  had  not 
thought  of  pursuing  their  invcstig.ations 
further  into  the  pl.ains  of  Castile.  Whilst 
our  little  party,  however,  after  their  re¬ 
turn  from  the  snow  mount-ains  of  Reyno- 


[October, 

sa,  W’ere  deliberating  as  to  the  proper 
place  of  observation,  we  received  infor¬ 
mation  that  by  crossing  the  mountains 
and  going  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
coast  the  w’oather  was  every  thing  that 
could  be  expected.  Thither,  therefore, 
W’e  at  once  determined  to  proceed ;  and, 
in  company  w’ith  iVIcssrs.  Waring  .and 
Forrest,  w’ho  g.ave  us  this  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  w’c  at  once  started  on  the  jour¬ 
ney,  having  scarcely  twenty  hours  before 
us  to  perform  a  journey  of  fifty  miles, 
(half  of  W’hich  must  be  performed  on  foot, 
and  burdened  with  two  large  boxes  of 
instruments,  chronometer,  etc.)  The 
boxes  were  safely  dei»08ited  in  a  bullock- 
c.art,  and  by  walking  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  night  under  a  heavy  rain,  and  in  bad 
roads,  we  arrived  within  sight  of  the  snow 
mountains  of  Reynosa  the  morning  of  the 
eclijise,  and  by  the  more  easy  and  quicker 
conveyance  of  the  rail  were  soon  trans- 
IJorted  to  the  village  of  Camuesa,  where 
W’e  took  up  our  quarters  and  un|)acked 
and  mounted  the  telescopes.  The  sky 
was  here  every  thing  that  could  be  desir¬ 
ed,  and  if  it  had  remained  in  the  same 
W’ay  throughout  the  day  we  could  not 
h.ave  been  lietter  off,  although  as  it  w.os 
we  had  but  little  reason  to  complain  in 
comparison  with  some  others. 

With  what  anxiety  we  watched  the 
clouds  p.assing  during  all  the  forenoon  ! 
Every  cumulus  that  drifted  across  the 
sky  seemed  to  us  as  an  enemy  —  but  an 
enemy  which  could  not  be  resisted.  At 
last,  how’ever,  w’e  p.assed  into  a  state  of 
philosophical  apathy,  and  considered  that 
every  other  observer  would  be  pl.aced  un¬ 
der  equally  unfortunate  or  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  ourselves.  So  much  did 
this  feeling  exist  that  w’e  sat  down  to  a 
slight  repast  in  one  of  the  w’orking-rooms 
of  the  farm-y.ard  w’ith  something  like 
c.almnes8,  and  awaited  patiently  the  com¬ 
ing  on  of  the  eclipse.  A  great  cloud  w’as 
over  the  sky  at  the  time ;  we  could  not 
see  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse.  A  few 
minutes  atlerw’ards,  however,  the  sun 
again  broke  out,  and  it  W’as  seen,  but  not 
as  a  circle.  The  moon  had  evidently 
passed  over  it.  A  moment  or  so  show’ed 
that  the  people  assembled  could  see  equal¬ 
ly  w’ell  as  ourselves,  and  that  the  eclipse 
had  re.ally  commenced  for  all.  We  had 
evidently  seen  the  beginning  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  for  W’hich  w’e  had  traveled  so 
many  milc.s.  Our  anxiety  became  great¬ 
er  and  greater  in  consequence.  The 
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clouds  were  looked  at  with  more  and 
more  trouble.  We  whiled  away  the  in¬ 
terval  by  endeavoring  to  perceive  a  dif- 
lerence  in  the  darkness ;  but  for  the  first 
half-hour  could  not  perceive  the  slightest 
trace  of  obscurity.  We  took  the  times 
of  the  edge  of  the  moon  passing  over  the 
gicat  spots  of  the  sun,  and  watched  and 
noted  the  irregularities  of  the  moon’s 
limb.  The  spirits  of  the  party  rose  as 
they  8.aw  the  disk  of  the  sun  disiippear  by 
degrees.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  tot.ality  the  darkness  commenced  to 
set  in  —  “  the  ghnaming  closed  slowly 
round.”  After  this  time  the  anxiety  be¬ 
came  extreme  for  all  parties,  the  tele¬ 
scopic  observers  looked  through  their  in- 
slniments  without  scarcely  a  moment  of 
rest — tlie  crowd  regarded  the  decreasing 
disk  of  the  sun  through  their  smoked 
glasses  with  something  like  awe.  The 
conversation,  which  had  hitherto  been 
lively  and  animated,  if  not  very  amusing 
to  those  who  wished  to  he.ar  the  beating 
of  the  chronometer,  now  became  less  fre¬ 
quent,  and  de.scen(le<l  .almost  to  a  whisper. 
The  excitement  which  ensued  from  this 
time  until  the  commencement  of  the  to¬ 
tality  h.ad  something  in  it  exctHidingly 
solemn  ;  but  the  feeling  was  unmixed  al¬ 
together  with  any  thing  like  dread  or  fear 
to  the  spectators.  Alxnit  three  minutes 
before  the  tot.ality  commenced,  and  when 
the  crescent  of  the  sun  had  tlecreased  to 
the  naked  eye  to  an  almost  insensible 
thread  of  light,  the  telescopic  observer 
jierceived  that  the  part  of  the  solar  disk 
which  remained  was  broken.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  so-c.alled  ”  Ibiily 
Heads,”  and  a  few  seconds  or  so  atler- 
wards  this  phenomenon  (if  phenomenon 
it  may  be  called,  which  had  nothing  won¬ 
derful  iji  itself,  and  which  arose  altogether, 
as  all  the  observers  present  came  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  irregularities  of  the 
edge  of  the  moon)  the  portion  of  the  sun¬ 
light  visible  was  observed  to  be  broken 
up  into  three  or  four  fragments.  These 
constantly  kej)t  changing,  both  in  inim- 
her  and  in.'ignitude,  until  the  s»m  was  to- 
tJilly  obscured.  Sometimes  they  appear¬ 
ed  as  long  streaks  of  sunlight,  which  in  a 
few  seconds  afterwards  were  broken  up 
into  smaller  pieces ;  those  latter  after 
juany  changes  in  form  and  brilliancy, 
fitially  decrejvsed  to  mere  points  of  light, 
and  went  out  suddenly.  In  no  case 
could  they  be  said  to  resemble  beads  or 
circles  of  light,  and  their  number  was 


altogether  too  insignificant  to  compare 
them  to  strings  of  pearhs,  to  which  they 
could  not  bo  said  to  bear  the  slightest 
likeness  in  any  respect.  However,  it  was 
curious  to  observe  their  fluctuations,  .and 
to  notice  how  remarkably  the  adv.ancing 
limb  .and  mountains  of  the  moon  ch.anged 
their  forms  and  brilliancy.  At  no  time 
during  this  period  did  their  number  ex¬ 
ceed!  eight  or  ten,  and  even  with  a  higher 

1)ower  we  do  not  believe  that  this  num- 
)er  could  be  incre.ased.  Just  before  final¬ 
ity  it  h.ad  decre.ased  to  three  or  four, 
which  were  extinguished  with  the  great¬ 
est  rapidity.  The  inst.ant  the  Lost  of  them 
— no  more  brilliant  than  a  star  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  magnitude  —  h.ad  vanished,  the 
spectators  were  equally  aw.are  with  the 
telescopic  observers  of  the  extinction  of 
sunlight.  A  murmur,  or  rather  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprise,  arose,  which  quick¬ 
ly  subsided  into  silence.  Hut  the  appear 
ance  which  was  presented  in  the  telescope 
was  too  remark.able  for  the  observers  to 
care  for  any  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Just  before  tot.ality,  and  when  three  or 
four  of  the  “  Haily  He.ads”  were  quiver¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  rnoojj,  faint  brush¬ 
es  of  light  were  seen  .at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  lunar  crescent,  and  in  a 
moment  .afterwards  the  sun  had  dis.a]»- 
peared,  and  the  moon  had  t.aken  its  place 
—  not  .altogether  with  equal  brilli.ancy, 
nor  yet  with  total  blackness  ;  it  appeared 
as  a  dark  gray  circle  on  the  sky,  resem¬ 
bling  a  patch  of  dark  velvet  from  the  a])- 
parent  softness  of  its  surface.  And  now 
sprang  out  the  corona  in  .all  its  splendor. 
It  h.a<l  been  seen  before,  but  nothing  in 
comparison  to  what  it  now  was.  ^Ir. 
Wr.ay  had  perceived  flashes  of  it  in  the 
dark  intervals  which  occurred  between 
the  “  Haily  Heads ;  but  when  these  had 
disappeared  the  corona  was  a  jwrfect  cir¬ 
cle  of  nebulous  matter.  Supjmse  a  black 
patch  projected  upon  a  comet,  the  appear- 
.ance  would  be  almost  the  same,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  nebulous  matter  w.as 
evidently  radiating  ne.ar  the  edge  of  the 
moon,  and  cert.ainly  so  .at  the  outward 
circumference.  It  w.as  of  a  yellowish 
tinge  in  the  interior,  .and  of  a  pearly 
white  at  the  exterior,  parts— or,  .at  least, 
so  it  appeared  to  the  writer.  Its  appear¬ 
ance,  .as  seen  for  considerably  less  than  a 
minute,‘the  hushed  murmur  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  darkness  all  around,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  telescope  was  turned 
slowly  round  the  edge  of  the  moon,  in 
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order  to  detect  the  red  prominences  if  |  could  be  road  by  ISIr.  Wray  at  the  dis. 
possible;  but  althouj^h  the  operation  was  tanc.e  of  a  yard.  Mr.  Buckingiiam  no- 
repeatetl,  nothing  could  be  seen.  At  this  '  ticed  some  remarkable  app<*araiices  in  tlie 
moment,  and  when  it  appeared  the  coro-  !  clouds  (which  were  tinged  undernealli 
na  had  not  been  visible  for  more  than  |  the  sun  w'ith  the  prismatic  colors)  during 
twenty  seconds,  a  cloud  drifted  over  the  !  the  eclipse,  and  his  observations  are  con- 
place  wliich  the  sun  and  moon  occupied  in  firmed  by  Mr.  Waring.  The  darkness  at 
the  heavens,  and  all  was  obscured.  The  S.antandcr  appears  to  have  been  mui-li 
eye  was  reluctantly  withdrawn  from  the  greater,  both  as  noticed  on  board  the 
telescope,  and  for  the  first  time  we  beheld  '  Himalaya  and  in  the  town.  •  Mr.  Wilde, 
the  landscape.  Wonderful  as  was  the  1  a  British  merchant  residing  at  Santander, 
appearance  of  the  cele.slial  bodies  as  seen  |  whoob.served  the  eclipse  in  comnany  with 
by  optical  aid,  the  picture  which  met  the  { the  Conde  de  Campojero  at  the  Penas 
eye,  and  which  was  more  unexpected,  was  '  de  Cjistilla,  informs  me  that  it  was  impos- 
altogether  surprising.  The  landscape,  or  '  sible  to  recognize  the  faces  of  those  close 
that  part  of  it  close  to  us,  was  of  a  dark  |  to  him  during  the  eclipse.  The  effect  of 
olive  green;  the  distant  portion  and  hills  I  the  darkness  on  animals,  however,  could 
were  of  a  well-defined  purple.  The  out-  '  not  be  contested,  and  all,  both  Hedged 
line  of  tlie  hills  in  front,  including  the  i  and  unfledged,  anjwared  to  consider  it  as 
opposite  rock,  (knowni  by  the  name  of  the  ;  the  coming  on  of  night.  Oxen  and  goats 
Anvil,)  w.is  perfectly  defined,  projected  i  were  altogether  astonished,  apparently  ; 
as  they  were  on  a  bright  yellow  sky,  the  '  the  latter,  which  were  grazing  iijmii  a 
cxjlor  of  which  w’as  altogether  different  '  neighboring  hill,  started  off  home  direct- 
front  the  golden  tint  of  sunset,  being  ly.  The  cocks  of  the  farmyard  kept  njt  a 
lighter  and  whiter,  and  far  more  splendid.  I  continual  crowing  ;  the  hens  rushed  ofl‘ 
The  colors  of  Claude  were  dull  in  com-  j  with  their  chickens  to  roost.  Butterflies 
parison.  Above  this  yellow  horizon  the  j  dropped  on  the  ground.  The  pigeons  of 
clouds  .appeared  more  grave,  but  equally  j  the  farm-yard  returned  homewards  sutl- 
surprising.  The  heavy  cumuli  clouds  ;  denly  ;  but  I  noticed  they  could  not  find 
which  had  been  so  disastrous  to  us  for  ,  the  |)igeon-holes  in  their  dovc-t-ot,  and, 
the  view'  of  the  totality  were  now  so  j  after  flutU^riiig  about  wildly  for  a  time, 
spleudid  that  we  unconsciously  forgot  |  perched  on  the  top  of  the  house.  All  au- 
our  misfortune.  Various  shades  of  pur-  •  imat^-'d  nature  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a 
pie  made  their  appearance,  and  they !  sudden  dread. 

seemed,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  their  I  The  best  thanks  of  the  Santander  por- 
color,  as  clouds  of  dark  and  dense  smoke  '  tioti  of  the  Briti.sh  expedition  are  due  to 
projected  on  the  clear  sky.  Tw'o  stars  .1.  Moule,  Es(j.,  of  Los  Corrales ;  to 
were  seen  between  the  interstices  of  the  |  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Dods,  and  other  gen- 
clouds.  The  sileuce  of  the  assembled  ;  tlemen  connected  with  the  railroad.  To 


crowd,  their  upturned  and  apparently  i 
livid  countenances,  the  darkne.ss,  which 
seemed  nnn.atur.al — .all  those  circumstan¬ 
ces  combined  during  the  three  eventful 
moments  of  tot.ai  obscurity,  was  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Suddenly,  how’ever,  the  sun  broke  out. 
The  eye  detected  again  the  phenomenon 
of  the  “B.aily  Beads.”  The  landscape 
cleared  up  as  after  some  heavy  snow'- 
stonn.  It  may  be  noticed  here  th.at  the 
darkne.s.s,  though  very  considerable,  w.as  , 
by  no  means  total,  even  at  the  middle  of ! 
the  eclipse.  The  figures  on  the  faces  of  i 
the  watches  and  chronometers  could  be 
easily  distinguished,  and  the  dark  lines  on 
the  scale  of  a  box-wood  thermometer  i 


II.  Waring,  Esq.,  C.E.,  of  Media  Ilor, 
and  to  Mr.  Forrest,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  are  altogether  indebted  for  seeing  the 
eclipse  at  all.  To  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  general  we  have  been  indebted  for  the 
utmost  politeness,  and  every  fiicility  was 
I  offered  to  the  expedition  both  for  them¬ 
selves  and  instruments.  There  could  be 
but  one  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  expisli- 
tion  on  le<aving  Santander  to  the  authori¬ 
ties,  whether  government  or  municipal, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country, 
and  to  our  rompatrioten  residing  there — 
namely,  one  of  the  greatest  gratitude 
w'hilst  residing  amongst  them,  and  of  sor¬ 
row  when  parting  from  them. 
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with  valuable  inforination,  as  a  great  dictionary  of 
knowledge  interesting  to  all  cla.s.ses  of  intelligent 
men,  and  worthy  of  wide  diffusion  till  one  or  more 
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public,  and  many  private  libraries  over  all  our 
land. 

Carlyle's  Miscellani  tat.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
E.ssays.  Collei'ted  ami  republished  by  Thomas 
Carlyle.  In  four  volumes.  Hoston;  Umb-n  k 
Taggard,  2ft  (’omhill.  180t*. 

Volume  I.  'is comprised  in  fourhundn*d  and  ninety- 
one  page,s,  neatly  printed  and  lK>autifully  exeetited. 
Its  contents  are  rich  and  varied.  Jean  Paul  Frietl- 
rieh  Richter,  State  of  German  Literature,  Life  and 
Writings  of  Werner,  Goethe's  Helena,  (ioethe.  Hums, 
Life  of  llcyne,  German  Playwrights.  To  this  is  atld- 
ed  a  copious  Appendix.  A  Preface  and  Introductions 
to  the  lK>ok  called  Grrmnn  Rnmnncr.  On  these  pa¬ 
ges  are  spread  out  a  multitude  of  brilliant  thoughts, 
so  charmcteri.stie  of  the  gifled  pen  of  this  renowned 
writer.  Carlyle  could  hardly  write  any  thing  com¬ 
mon-place  or  aRer  the  coniiuon  mode  of  expressing 
lus  thoughts,  but  attractive  and  dazzling. 

Volume  II.  is  comprised  in  four  hundred  and 
ninety  iiages,  rich  in  the  elo<|uence  of  thought  and 
diction.  The  summary  of  contents  liegins  thus; 

“  Resistless  and  Iwundless  power  of  true  literature. 
Every  life  a  well-.spring  whose  stream  flows  onwanl  ' 
to  Eternity.  Our  grand  business,  not  to  see  what  I 
lies  dimly  in  the  d'lstance ;  but  to  do  what  lies  elear- 
ly  at  hand.  Prophetic  folly  and  spiritual  contagion. 
The  present  is  always  an  im|>ortant  time.”  The  con¬ 
tents  and  subjects  of  this  volume  open  a  wide  field 
for  displaying  the  graphic  imagery  of  thought  so 
so  peculiar  to  the  pen  of  Carlyle,  pre.sented  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  such  combinati(in8  of  ideas  as  no  one  ever 
thought  of  before.  Ilis  mind  starts  off  like  a  rail-  I 
way  train  careering  through  the  air,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  richly  laden  and  dropping  out  the 
gem.s  and  wealth  of  ideas  at  every  turn  of  the  men¬ 
tal  engine. 

Volume  Ill.  is  comprised  in  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pages,  filled  with  varied  topics :  Character¬ 
istics,  Goethe’s  Portrait,  Biography,  Hoswell's  Life 
of  Johmsoii,  Death  of  Goethe,  Goethe’s  Works,  On 
History,  Death  of  Edward  Irving ;  and  an  Appimdix 
taken  up  with  Novelle,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Ma- 
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:  dame  de  Staiil.  On  such  topics  the  pen  of  Carlyle 
loves  to  revel  and  luxuriate  in  wide  regions  of  siig- 
'  gestivc  thought,  gathering  up  intellectual  treasurt's 
’  as  he  travels  onward,  for  the  instruction  and  admira- 
'  tion  of  all  who  follow  him.  His  pen  seems  to  grace 
every  subject  which  it  takes  up,  lights  upon,  or 
touches,  clothing  them  in  fresh  rot>es  of  beauty  to 
draw  the  reader  onward  through  all  his  paths  of 
’  mental  travel. 

Volume  IV.  is  comprised  in  five  hundred  and 
I  twenty-four  pages,  including  a  copious  Index  of  the 
whole  four  volumes,  which  adds  much  to  the  inter¬ 
est  and  value  of  the  work.  Tliis  volume  leads  off 
with  the  Diamond  Necklace,  in  sixteen  chapters  and 
I  eighty-four  pages.  Next,  Mirafieau  and  the  French 
!  Revolution,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  etc.  Wo  had  little 
need  to  do  more  than  announce  the  publication  of 
thes«‘  four  volumes  in  neat  and  uniform  style,  em¬ 
bracing  Uie  productions  of  this  remarkable  man. 

'  His  name  and  fame  are  so  well  known  in  the  world 
]  of  letters  that  .til  the  admirers  of  his  works  will  de- 
'  sire  to  possess  them  as  published  by  Brown  A  Tag- 
■  gard. 

I  Th»  (juEK.NS  or  Society,  Illustrated.  By  Grace 
and  Philip  Wharton.  Illustrate<l  by  Ciiari.>:s 
Altamont  Doyle  and  the  Hnithers  Dalziri.  Pa¬ 
ges  188.  New-York:  Harjicr  A  Brothers.  IHtto. 

Tius  book,  the  Quffii*  of  Soviety,  presents  the 
names,  the  characters,  the  biographical  lAetches,  and 
the  pt'rsonal  history  of  eighteen  women,  celebrati-d 
(tersonages,  authors,  ladies  of  rank  and  renown,  beau¬ 
tiful,  accomplished,  talented,  wielding  immense  in¬ 
fluence,  social  or  political,  over  the  wi«le  circles  of 
human  lieings  around  which  they  revolved  and  la 
which  they  moved.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  minds,  gifted  pens,  talents,  rank,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  female  iiifluenee  on  society  around,  is  brought 
together  in  one  volume.  In  controlling  |N‘rsonul  in¬ 
fluence  these  eighteen  celebrated  ladies  are  rightly 
iiameii  the  (Jueens  of  Society.  The  book  is  admi¬ 
rably  written,  and  moreover  contains  a  large  anmunt 
of  cotemporary  historic  information.  Among  the 
names,  are  the  Duchess  of  Marllmrough,  Madame 
Roland,  I.iady  Montague,  Mrs.  Landon,  I^dy  .Mor¬ 
gan.  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Madame  RctNimier,  Ma 
dame  de  Stael,  Lady  Caroline  Ijamb,  ('ountess  of 
Pembroke,  and  Madame  de  Mainteiion,  etc.  Tlie 
l)Ook  is  embellished  with  sixteen  illustrations. 

Castle  Richmond.  A  Novel.  Hv  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  Author  of  Dr.  Thorne,  The  Bertrams,  The 
W est-Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  etc.  Pages  471. 
New-York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  186H. 

The  author  of  this  lumk  is  uo  .stranger  in  the 
literary  world.  The  scenes  depicted  in  the  story  and 
its  plot  are  laid  in  Ireland.  Castle  Richmond  .stands 
or  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Blackwator 
surrounded  with  iK^autifiil  and  romantic  scenery  in 
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the  s»)Uth-wcst  of  Irelanil.  The  well-told  oiory  fills  '  dent  of  the  Ilihlc.  The  talents,  leaniinp,  piety,  and 
forjy-four  chapters,  inviting  the  reader  to  traverse  critical  and  thonmgh  uc(|iiiiintai;cc  of  Dr.  t)wcn  with 
its  hills  and  valleys  of  scenic  description,  for  amuse-  the  (ireek  language,  largely  (ptalities  him  for  this 
inettt  and  instruction.  '  commentiry  work  of  expounding  the  Scriptures. 


Stitdim  in  Animal  Lifk.  By  Gf.orok  Henry 
Lewes,  Author  of  Life  of  Groethe,  The  Physiology 
of  Coiuinun  Life,  ete.  Pages  146.  Xew-York  : 
Harper  d;  Brothers.  1860. 

We  welcome  and  commend  this  book  and  all  j 
others  of  similar  excellence  to  those  who  love  the  | 
knowledge  and  studies  of  Animal 'Life,  inasmuch  as  | 
they  bear  an  important  and  intimate  relation  to  our  i 
own  modes  of  existence.  This  instructive  volume  is  , 
divided  into  six  chapters,  and  is  illustrated  with  cuts  1 
which  aid  the  mind  in  its  reflections.  i 

I 

Forty  Years’ Experience  IN  8rNi>AT-ScHooL8.  By  ' 
Stephen  H.  Tyno,  D.D.,  Rwtor  of  St  George’s  | 
Church,  New-York.  New-York ;  Sheldon  &  Cora-  i 
])any.  Bo.ston;  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1860. 

The  name  of  fkis  Author,  to  toell  and  widely  | 
known,  as  an  eloquent  divine,  on  Imth  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  is  always  ready  for  every  good  word 
and  work,  will  commend  its  pages  to  all  who  feel  or 
take  an  interest  in  Sunday-Schools.  Such  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  such  a  man  for  forty  years,  can  not  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  instructive. 

A  Treasury  or  Scriptl're  Stories:  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  with  Colored  Plates  from  Original  Designs  I 
by  the  first  American  Artists.  Kew-Y'ork:  Shel¬ 
don  A  Company.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
1861. 

We  greet  the  publication  of  all  well-written  books, 
whose  aim  is  to  draw  young  minds  and  hearts  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  tlie  Bible — its  biographies, 
its  histories,  and  its  descriptions.  This  book,  so  | 
beautifully  illustrated  with  colored  plates,  will  be  1 
a  welcome  visitor  to  the  young  in  many  families.  j 

1 

American  History.  By  Jacoh  Abbott.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  with  numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  Vol. 
II.  Discovery  of  America.  New-York :  Sheldon 
k  Company.  Boston:  Gould  k  Lincoln. 

The  pen  of  Jacob  Abbott  has  liecomc  renowned 
for  the  easy  and  graphic  style  of  interest  and  instruc¬ 
tion  with  which  it  clothes  all  books  for  the  young 
which  it  produces.  It  is  quite  enough  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  be  informed  that  Jamb  Abbott  has  written  a 
book,  to  create  a  wide  desire  to  obtain  and  read  it. 
This  book  of  .Vmerican  History  is  full  of  interest, 
and  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  thousands  of  | 
our  youth.  i 


Stories  or  Scotland  and  its  Adjacent  Islands. 
By  Mrs.  Thomas  Gkldart,  Author  of  Truth  is 
Every  Thing,  Stories  of  England  and  her  Forty 
Counties,  etc.  New-York:  Sheldon  &  Company. 
Bo.ston:  Gould  A  Lincoln.  1861. 

Scotland  is  a  great  storehouse  of  history.  Its 
treasures  are  rich  and  inexhaustible.  The  skillful 
pen  may  long  continue  to  draw  out  from  its  stores 
lessons  of  interest  and  instruction,  such  as  this  liook 
contains,  for  youthful  minds. 

Italy  in  Transition.  Public  Scenes  and  Private 
Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  1860.  Illustrated  by 
Official  Documents  from  the  Pai>al  Archives  of  the 
Revolted  Legations.  By  William  Arthur,  A.M., 
Author  of  A  Mission  to  the  Mysore,  The  Success¬ 
ful  Merchant,  etc.  New-Yoiit:  Harper  k  Bro¬ 
thers.  1 860. 

This  liook  is  timely  and  full  of  historic  and  cur¬ 
rent  interest.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned 
with  intense  gaze  at  the  pas-sing  events,  revolutioii.s, 
and  changes  which  are  occurring  in  Italy.  Tliis 
book  will  conduct  the  reader  step  by  step  through 
the  cities  of  Italy,  and  communicate  to  him  much 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  tliat  classic  land. 

The  Woman  in  Whitf,.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie 
Collins,  Author  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  Anto¬ 
nina,  The  Dead  Secret,  After  Dark,  etc.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  by  John  McLenan.  Pages  ‘260.  New-York  : 
Harper  A  Brothers.  1860. 

The  author  of  this  liook  is  a  man  of  renown  as  a 
writer  of  romance.  In  this  volume  his  object  is  to 
tell  the  story  of  what  a  woman's  patience  can  endure, 
i  and  of  what  a  man’s  resolution  can  achieve.  In 
j  doing  this  he  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
I  many  personages  and  describes  many  graphic  seem's 
with  a  master's  hand,  and  holds  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  end. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Biblical  RurosiTORY, 
Edwards  A.  Park  and  Samuel  H.  Taylor, 
Editors.  July,  1860.  Andover:  Warren 
Draper,  New-York:  Mason  Brothers. 

This  long-established  Quarterly  has  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  the  learning  and  research  which  fills  its 
pages.  The  theological  world  have  long  looked  to 
its  pages  for  the  discussion  of  profound  subjects 
which  task  the  powers  of  the  mind,  in  its  investiga¬ 
tions  of  sacred  themes  Its  conductors  are  men  of 
eminent  ability. 


A  Commentary,  Critical.  Expository,  and  Prac¬ 
tical  ON  THE  Gospel  op  St.  John.  For  the  use 
of  Ministers,  Theological  Students,  Private  Christ-  , 
ians,  Bible  Classes,  and  8abbath-Schools.  By  j 
John  J.  Owen,  D.D.  Pages  50*2.  New-York:  i 
Leavitt  k  Allen,  24  Walker  Street.  1860.  ' 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  sacred 
literature.  It  is  not  superficial,  not  common-place 
in  the  deep  aearches  and  inquiries  after  the  true  ^ 
mind  of  the  Spirit  in  these  lively  oracles  of  God.  ^ 
But  the  language,  the  statements,  and  the  views 
expressed,  give  the  reader  an  impression  of  serious, 
iwtient,  careful,  and  prayerful  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  so  os  to  satiny  the  stu-  I 


American  Theoloifieal  Reriew  for  August  was 
pnimptly  uisue«l.  (New-York and  Boston.  New-York: 
J.  M  Sherwood,  No.  6  Beckman  Street.  Boston : 
Moore,  Munroe  k  Co.)  To  commend  this  able  and 
well-conducted  QuarU'rly  in  common  language  of 
stereotype  usage  would  be  far  below  Its  merits  and 
sterling  worth  as  a  periodical  whose  pages  glow  with 
great  thoughts  on  important  themes  of  theological 
truth.  It  already  takes  rank  among  the  foix-most 
in  ability  and  value.  Its  conductors  and  contribu¬ 
tors  furnish  an  ample  guarantee  to  its  ministerial 
and  other  patrons  that  its  pages  will  be  enriched 
with  all  that  can  b<‘  leasonably  ex|M>cted  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Evangelical  truth  and  doctrines. 
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A  Pkrsosal  Skktch  or  Oaribaldi. —  I 

Mkssina,  Au);ust  2.  ! 

I  THIS  niorninf;  ui’companied  <taribaldi  in  his  usual  I 
morninj;  visit  to  the  Faro.  Wliatover  be  the  season,  I 
(ioribaldi  f^cts  up  at  dawn,  and  it  is  these  early  hours  | 
of  the  iiiornin^,  which  he  calls  his  own,  when  he  i 
likes  to  indulge  in  his  day  dreams  or  spend  the  time  I 
in  confidential  conversation.  When  at  home  or  in  I 
tlic  camp,  he  likes  to  saunter  about,  leaving  no  s[K)t 
in  the  neighborhood  unexplored,  and  having,  above 
all,  a  tendency  to  ascend  all  high  hills  or  towers  | 
from  which  you  liave  the  most  extensive  view  in  the 
neighljorhood.  It  was  in  these  early  morning  walk.s, 
near  the  village  of  Quartern,  in  the  mountains  about  j 
(lenoa,  that  he  worked  out  his  idea  of  a  descent  | 
upon  Sicily,  and  on  the  bights  of  the  Pizzo  di  Fico 
that  he  decidcsl  on  the  lx)id  blow  at  Palermo.  The 
tower  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  Faro  is  likely  to  be-  i 
come  the  brooding-place  of  some  other  great  idea,  ' 
for  not  a  morning  pa.sses  without  (iaribaldi  lx‘ing  ' 
seen  at  this  cho.sen  spot.  Besides  indulging  in  this  ' 
favoriti;  pastime  of  contemplation  and  concentratiun  | 
in  himself,  his  presence  at  the  Faro  just  at  this  time  | 
is  rc(iuired  to  vivify  and  advance  the  works  which 
are  being  comstrueted  there. 

Like  time,  Oaribaldi  waits  for  nobody,  so  I  took 
care  to  be  there  at  dawn.  He  lives  at  tlic  Royal 
Palace,  close  to  the  villa,  the  little  ornamental  gar¬ 
den  in  the  main  street.  As  usual,  leaving  the  larger 
apartments  to  his  suite,  he  retired  into  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  room,  which  forms  his  Ited-room,  study  and  pri-  | 
vatc  room  ;  adjoining  it  is  a  small  room  occu|)ied  by  ; 
his  private  secretary.  He  had  ju.st  done  dre.ssing  j 
when  I  entered ;  he  walked  about  in  the  room,  | 
scarcely  illuminated  by  the  first  gray  light  of  the  | 
morning,  finishing  Ills  toilet.  Coffee  and  some  hard  I 
Itiscuits  were  ready  fur  breakfast  on  a  small  talde 
encuralH-red  with  papers,  while  in  the  rest  of  the 
i-uora  were  lying  almut  in  pictures(|uc  confusion 
other  papers,  model  arms,  rilles,  muskets,  swords, 
and  revolvers,  samples  of  the  soldiers’  rations  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  cigars,  ^^'eleolning  me  with  a  hear¬ 
ty  shake  of  the  hand,  he  continued  walking  about 
twice  or  three  times  along  the  room,  then  stopping, 
he  n.ske<l  me :  “  Do  you  remember  the  ‘  Carme  della 
Morte’  of  I'go  Foscolo  ?”  On  my  confe.ssing  my  ig¬ 
norance  he  began  to  recite  it  to  me,  giving  all  the 
emphasis  of  which  those  sublime  verses  are  capable. 
Having  finished,  we  sat  down  to  have  some  coffee, 
bilking  of  |>oetry  and  the  su|K‘riurity  of  ver»i  tciolli 
over  rhymes. 

The  carriage  was  reaily,  and  we  drove  through  the 
still  silent  streets  towards  the  .Marina.  It  is  about 
nine  miles  to  the  Faro;  almost  all  along  the  road 
there  is  a  succession  of  dwelling-houses,  villas  and 
village.s.  The  first  |)art  of  it  is  tlie  usiml  suiiimer- 
pvening  drive  in  ordinary  times,  and  it  well  merits 
its  attractions,  with  that  do<‘p  blue  sea,  and  the  white 
fort  and  houses  of  .Messina  rising  out  of  it ;  the  pic- 
turcs(|ue  fishing  and  i-oasting^lmats  drawn  up  on  the 
lieaeh ;  to  the  loft  the  verdant  hills,  coming  down 
elo.si>  to  the  road  mid  exhibiting  a  deep  green,  trop¬ 
ical  vegetation  on  their  slo)>es;  before  you  in  a 
gra*!pful  curve,  the  sandy  promontory,  with  the  Faro  j 
at  its  extremity  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  | 
Straits  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  the  white  , 
buildings  of  Villa  S.in  Hiovauni  and  Reggio,  bathed  | 
by  tlie  sea.  It  is  Itird  to  say  whether  this  scene  is  | 
more  lovely  in  the  warm  evening  tinge,  or  seen  in  , 
the  rosy  vapors  of  the  morning.  I 

Although  it  was  only  sunrise  when  we  left  the  | 


town,  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes  were  already 
open,  the  children  playing  on  the  beach,  their  elders 
peeping  out  of  windows,  or  standing  at  the  door,  to 
give  their  greeting  to  their  saviour,  as  Garibaldi  is 
called.  Man,  woman,  and  child  seemed  to  know 
him  like  an  old  acquaintance,  and  saluted  him  with 
their  liest  smile.  They  are  lying,  as  it  were,  in  wait 
for  him,  knowing  ns  they  do,  that  he  passes  every 
morning.  By  seeing  him  every  morning  they  seem 
to  think  that  they  have  acquired  a  kind  of  right  to 
his  ac()uaintance,  and,  above  all,  the  children  watch 
for  his  carriage,  and  never  fail  to  stammer  the  “AV- 
viva  Garibaldi."  It  is  a  kind  of  affectionate  popu¬ 
larity  which  he  enjoys  on  this  spot,  and  which  is 
quite  different  from  the  noisy  popularity  which  is  tlie 
usual  tribute  paid  to  great  men ;  and  Garibaldi  is 
just  the  man  to  appreciate  this  popularity,  and  to 
comply  with  its  tyrannicid  exigencies.  Every  one 
expects  to  have  a  look  of  riTOgnition,  a  iamiliar 
.smile,  a  slight  nod  or  waving  of  the  hand ;  it  would 
tire  out  any  one  else  except  tlie  man  from  whom 
they  are  expected.  He  .sees  every  one  and  listens 
to  every  one — the  most  formidable  corvee  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  every  one  begins  his  speech  with  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world. — London  Timee. 

Sixteen  tears  old. — It  is  just  sixteen  years  since 
rrofexsor  Morse  put  up  the  first  electric  telegraph  in 
Amerii-a.  The  first  piece  of  news  sent  over  it  wiis 
the  nomination  of  .lames  K.  Polk  for  President, 
made  at  Haltimoi'e,  and  announced  in  Washington, 
“two  hours  in  advanc-e  of  the  mail.’’  No  one  at 
that  day,  probably  not  even  the  Profes.sor  hhnself, 
dreamed  how  closely  the  electric  wire  would  be  in¬ 
terwoven  with  our  daily  life.  Now,  railroad  trains 
arc  run  by  electricity,  thieves  are  caught  by  electrici¬ 
ty,  lost  children  are  found  by  electricity,  fire-bells 
are  rung  by  electricity,  watches  are  8i;t,  and  clocks 
strike  by  electricity.  Armies  march,  and  fleets  sail 
at  its  bidding.  Treaties  are  negotiated  at  its  wonl. 
Two  friends  in  remote  towns,  by  its  help,  sit  down 
and  have  a  friendly  game  of  chess.  Two  emperors,  a 
thou.sand  miles  a|>art,  by  its  help,  carry  on  a  siege  of 
a  distant  city.  By  night,  it  fiie.s  all  over  the  world, 
gathering  news  to  serve  up  to  us  at  breakfast.  By 
ilay,  it  flies  all  over  the  world,  here  congratulating  a 
bride,  there  ordering  a  funeral,  here  warning  of  dis¬ 
aster,  there  summoning  help  to  a  wreck,  here  buying 
by  the  hundred  l>arrels,  there  selling  grain  by  tlie 
thousand  bushels,  arranging  for  feasts  and  fights,  for 
senmms  and  stock  bargains,  for  the  harmonies  of  a 
concert  and  the  diseonls  of  a  convention,  fur  law¬ 
making  and  for  law-breaking,  the  fall  of  empires  and 
the  fall  of  thermometers,  the  candidate  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency  and  the  candidate  for  the  |K-nitcntiary.  Truly, 
the  romance  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights”  is  tame  beside 
the  reality  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

The  Creed  or  the  Dri'se.s. — The  Turks  and  Drusi's 
have  no  more  religious  affinity  than  Jews  and  Christ¬ 
ians.  They  air  as  much  (’hristians  os  .Mohamme- 
ilans;  they  practice  neither  circumcision,  nor  prayers, 
nor  fasting;  uKserve  neither  festivals  nor  prohibi¬ 
tions.  They  drink  wine,  eat  pork,  and  allow  mar¬ 
riages  la'tween  brothers  and  sisters.  They  lielieve 
in  the  transinigratiun  of  souls,  and  suppose  that  their 
chief  prophet  Hakeiu,  {lassi'd  into  a  calf,  the  image 
of  which  they  now  worship.  They  maintain  the 
unity  of  Go<l,  and  hl<  manii'estutiuns  of  hinisidf  to 
man  in  the  person  of  seven  individuals,  the  last  of 
whom  was  llakein.  They  hold  tliat  five  superior 
s)>iritual  ministers  also  exist,  three  of  whom  have 
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appeared  in  the  perrans  of  men  at  different  periods, 
the  chief  l>eing  Hamza  (a  propliet  of  their  own) 
and  ('hrist  The  five  points  of  Isliini  are  set  aside, 
and  tlie  followlnff  substituted :  first,  veracity,  (to 
each  other  only ;)  second,  mutual  protection  and  aid ; 
third,  renunciation  of  all  <Uher  reiit^ions,  (implyinj^ 
liersecutions  of  all  others  when  practicable,  Mo- 
hainme<ianisiii  atiion^  the  nunil>er;)  fourth,  proft*- 
sion  of  the  unity  of  llakein  as  (tod ;  fifth,  content¬ 
ment  with  his  works;  sixth,  submission  to  his  will ; 
seventh,  separation  from  tlioee  in  error,  aud  from  j 
demons.  I 

Tiiit  I’ROPHirr  Ezkkikl’s  Tomd. — For  centuries  ^ 
IMst  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  have  been  in  the  hal)it  j 
of  making  ywtri.t  pilffriniapes  to  the  tomb  of  £/«kiel,  ! 
within  some  sixty  0011*8  of  Bagdad.  On  arrival,  some  i 
weeks  ago,  however,  Nouri  Moustapha  I’asha,  the  i 
new  governor  of  the  province,  publi.shed  a  probibi-  j 
tion  against  the  practice,  alleging  that  the  tomb  was  i 
equally  venerate<l  by  the  Mussuinians,  and  that  he  | 
intended  to  build  over  it  a  niostjue  for  the  special  ; 
use  of  Islamite  pilgrims,  l)y  whom  it  would  for  tlie 
future  be  exclusively  visited.  In  vain  did  the  ex- 1 
eluded  Israelites  urge  the  pre.scription  of  centuries ;  ' 
the  new  governor  was  deaf  to  every  argument  that  , 
could  be  used.  Thereupon  the  Jews  dispattdied  a  i 
deputation  hither,  to  carry  tlieir  complaint  direct  to 
the  I’orte.  This  lias  been  done,  and  a  vizierial  letter 
has  been  dispatched  to  Bagdad,  ordering  the  bigoted 
prohibition  to  be  at  once  removed. 

Fatiikr  and  Dacgiiter. — There  is  no  prettier  pic-  : 
turc  in  domestic  life  titan  that  of  a  daughter  reading 
to  her  aged  father.  The  old  man,  while  !ist<‘ning  to  j 
her  silvery  notes,  ^cs  back  to  other  times  when  an¬ 
other  one  sat  by  his  side,  and  wliispered  words  he 
never  will  hear  again ;  nor  does  he  wish  to  do  so ;  ' 
for  in  soft  evening  light  he  sees  her  image  reflected  ' 
in  her  child,  and  as  one  by  one  gentle  emotions  sb'al  ' 
over  him,  lie  vails  las  face,  and  tlie  dubghter,  think-  j 
ing  him  asleep,  goes  noiselessly  in  search  of  other  ' 
euiployment.  Virgin  innocence  watching  over  the  : 
cares  and  little  wants  of  old  age,  is  a  spectacle  fit  | 
for  the  angels.  It  is  one  of  the  links  between  earth 
and  lieaven,  and  takes  from  the  face  of  the  neces-  ^ 
s;irily  hard  and  selfish  world  many  of  its  liarshest  ; 
features.  | 

A  Retreat  for  Yousq  Bomba. — The  chateau  of  ' 
Rosenliofcn,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Ring  of ' 
Bavaria,  is  being  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Francis  II.,  an  case  ho  should  find  it  necessary  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  Naples. 

Woman's  mission  is  that  of  peace,  charity,  aud  . 
lore,  and  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  coronet  is  that  I 
gentle-hcartcdness  which  would  rather  extenuati*  | 
tlian  set  down  aught  in  malice,  (iood  temper  would 
recommend  anv  woman  to  the  attention  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  wlio  would  assure  to  her  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  honored  and  respected.  If  ladies  were  to 
respect  themselves  more,  and  not  to  indulge  in  va¬ 
garies  of  disposition  and  exhibitions  of  character,  ‘ 
they  would  command  the  loving  esteem  of  those  j 
whom  they  like  best  in  their  heart  of  hearts. 

A  Word  to  Hi'sdaxds. — Has  any  body  ever  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  a  hus-  ' 
liand  with  regard  to  the  education  of  his  wife?  Of 
,x>nrse  we  know  what  you  will  say  about  her  being 
supposed  to  have  “  finished  her  eduoation”  before 
mitfriage,  and  all  that ;  and  yet  you  and  we  know 


that  she  begins  as  new  an  education  with  him  as  if 
she  had  never  seen  the  alphaliet.  His  views,  his 
feelings,  his  ideas,  are  they  nothing  to  her,  if  she 
loves  him?  Years  after,  when  they  who  “knew  her 
as  a  girl  ”  come  to  talk  with  the  matron,  do  they 
not  find  her  husband  reflected  in  every  sentence 
either  for  good  or  evil  ?  Of  course,  the  more 
strongly  a  woman  loves,  the  more  completely  is  her 
own  identity  absorbed  in  her  husband's.  This  is  a 
point  which  is  too  much  neglected  by  married  men. 
A  good  husband  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  good 
wife ;  and  if  she  lie  “  not  so  good  as  he  could  wish” 
at  the  commencement  of  their  married  life,  he  can 
soon  educate  her  up  to  the  prO|K*r  mark  ;  and,  on 
the  other  liand,  he  oin  so  educate  her  down  ns  to 
render  his  liome  a  purgatory,  and  perhaps  bring 
upon  himself  and  his  family  the  greatest  agony  and 
keenest  pangs  of  di.sgraee  which  a  husband  and 
children  can  feel. 

A  Question. — At  best,  life  is  not  very  long.  A 
few  more  smiles,  a  few  more  tears,  some  pleasure, 
much  pain,  sunshine  and  songs,  clouds  and  darknes.s, 
hasty  greetings,  abrupt  farewells — then  our  little 
ploy  will  close,  and  injiirer  and  injuixHl  will  pass 
away.  Is  it  worth  while  to  hate  each  otlicr  ? 

Numerous  Solar  .“^pots. — .\t  no  former  period  of 
observation  have  so  many  spots  been  seen  on  the 
sun  us  during  the  la.st  fortnight.  They  arc  not  only 
remarkalile  for  their  numlter,  hut  alsri  for  their  mag¬ 
nitude.  They  occupy  for  the  most  part  two  zones 
parallel  to  the  solar  e4|uator,  along  which  they  are 
dispost'd  in  from  ten  Ui  twelve  groups,  containing 
almut  sixty  spots. 

Sully,  the  painter,  was  distinguished  for  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners  as  well  as  success  in  art.  At  a 
party  one  evening  he  was  speaking  of  a  certain  belle 
who  was  a  great  favorite.  “  Ah !”  says  Sully,  “  she 
has  a  mouth  like  an  elephant."  “Oh!  oh!  Mr. 
Sully,  liow  could  you  be  so  rude  ?”  “  Rude,  ladies, 

rude  !  What  do  you  mean?  I  a-iy  she  has  got  a 
mouth  like  an  elephant,  liecaiisc  it’s  full  of  ivory.” 

(tARiBALDi's  Proclamation  to  the  Neapolitans. 
— The  following  proclamation  by  tiie  Sicilian  Dicta¬ 
tor  has  been  circulated  in  Naples ; 

To  tlie  People  of  the  Neapolitan  Continent : 

The  opposition  of  the  fore'igner,  interested  in  our 
abasement,  and  intenial  factions  liave  prevented 
Italy  fnim  constituting  herself  a  i-ountry.  Now, 
however,  it  appears  that  Providence  has  put  an  end 
to  so  many  misfortunes.  The  exemplary  unanimity 
of  all  the  pn)vince.s,  and  Victory  smiling  every  where 
on  the  arms  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  are  a  proof  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  land  of  genius  are  drawing  near 
to  their  termination.  Vet  another  step  remains. 
That  step  I  do  not  fear.  If  the  slight  means  which 
luive  conducted  a  liaiidful  of  valiant  men  to  these 
Straits  arc  compared  witli  the  enonnous  means  at 
our  dispos.-tl  at  pre.sent,  every  eye  will  see  that  the 
enterprise  is  not  difficult.  I  would  that  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  lilood  among  Italians  could  be  avoided,  and 
therefore  I  aiidress  myself  to  you.  Sons  of  the 
Neapolitan  continent,  I  have  provetl  that  you  are 
lirave,  but  I  desire  not  to  make  further  proof  of  it. 
Our  blooil  we  will  shed  together  on  the  bodies  of 
the  eneniiiw  of  Italy.  But  lietwecn  us  let  there  be  a 
truce.  Accept,  generous  men,  the  right  hand  which 
Ims  never  siTved  a  tyrant,  hut  whiidi  is  luualened  in 
Uie  service  of  the  people.  I  ask  of  you  to  constitute 
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Italy  without  alauphter  of  her  sons,  and  with  you  to  | 
serve  her  and  die  for  her.  G.  Gabibaldi. 

Mfmina,  Augmt  (^. 

VoLOASiC  EROPTtON  IN  ICELANB. — A  correspon-  j 
dent  of  the  deseribea  a  recent  eruption  of  i 

one  of  the  most  relehrateii  ii-elandic  volcanoes — one  I 
second  perhaps  only  to  Hecla  and  Krable  in  interest  j 
— the  Kothijjja  Johul.  He  says :  “  This  johul,  or  I 
fflacier-covcred  mountain,  forma  psirt  of  a  lonp  raiif'e  ' 
of  johuls,  about  40  miles  long  and  ‘JO  broad — which 
stretch  in  an  E.  and  W.,  or  rather  N.E.  and  KW.,  ' 
direction  along,  and  about  20  miles  inland  from,  the  I 
south  coast  of  Iceland.  Tludr  average  elevation  is  | 
.1000  feet.  They  include  the  Myrdals  Johul  find  I 
Eyaljalla  Johul,  and  they  are  never  through  to  the  | 
east  of  Hecla.  There  hits  been  no  volcanic  eniption  i 
in  Iceland  since  tliat  of  Hecla  in  1846.  The  prt>aent  i 
is  the  fifteenth  eruption  of  Kothigja,  the  last  having  ' 
occurred  in  1823.  The  fifU'enth  eruption  began  on 
the  8th  of  May  last,  and  continued  till  about  the  end  > 
of  the  same  week.  It  was  preceded — as  is  usual  be-  '< 
fore  the  eruption  of  Icelandic  volcanoes — with  local  j 
earthquakes;  and  the  first  signal  of  its  advent  oc-  ! 
enrred  in  the  fiinn  of  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  rested 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Vivid  fiames  and  a  I 
column  of  smoke  or  steam,  sometimes  24,(MK»  feet 
high,  were  visible  occasionally — as  on  the  1 2th  and  ' 
16th  May — in  Reykavik,  which  is  at  least  eighty  j 
miles  off  Ashes,  pumice,  and  suljihur  were  thrown  ' 
up  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  the  chief  feature  ' 
of  the  eruption  was  the  ejection  of  enormous  (|aan-  i 
tities  of  hot  water,  which  formed  streams  of  great  | 
depth  and  velocity.  Thest;  torrents  carried  with  I 
them  to  the  sea,  20  miles  distant,  high  pieces  of  ice  i 
—the  size  of  which  latter  wa.s  sometimes  such  that  I 
they  were  stranded  only  in  20  fathoms  of  sea-water,  I 
Fortunately  as  yet  little  damage  has  tieen  done  to 
the  neighboring  farms  and  farm-lands  ;  but  the  Ice¬ 
landers  live  in  dread  of  a  renewal  of  the  eruption.” 

An  Almanac  Watch. — In  the  year  1769,  a  curi¬ 
ous  watch  was  pri'scnted  to  King  George  III.,  a  kind 
of  mechanical  almanac,  it  being  designeil  simply  to 
point  out  the  several  months  of  the  year  thereof. 
On  a  plate  by  means  of  a  brilliant,  the  sun  was  rep- 
rescntefl,  which  regularly  pierformed  its  diurnal  revo¬ 
lution.  On  the  plate  was  a  movable  horizon,  to 
show  the  variations  of  the  flays  according  to  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  TliLs  watch,  though  of  compli- 
eated  meehanism,  was  not  larger  than  those  then  in 
ordinary  use. 

A  (’iiANTiNO  Watch. — During  the  reign  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  II.  of  Russia,  an  ingenioius  Russian  peasant, 
named  Kulubin,  constructed  a  musical  watch  to  per¬ 
form  a  single  chant.  The  machine  was  almut  the 
size  of  an  egg  within,  which  was  a  reprt'sentation  of 
the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  Roman  sentinels 
on  watch.  On  pressing  a  spring,  the  stone  would 
be  rolled  from  the  tomb,  the  sentinels  fall  down,  the 
angels  appear,  the  holy  women  enter  the  sepulcher, 
and  the  same  chant  which  is  sung  on  Easter  Eve  be 
accurately  i»erformed. 

A  Musical  Watch. — “The  Rieur  Ranzonct, 
watchmaker  of  Nancy,  in  Lorraine,”  records  the 
Annmtl  Regintfr  for  the  year  1770,  “has  made  a 
watch,  of  the  common  pocket  size,  in  which  he  has  , 
fixed  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention  which  plays  j 
an  air  fudiio.  .411  the  parts  of  this  little  mechanism  j 
aitf  ilistribulcd  with  such  art  as  nut  in  the  least  to  ' 


affect  the  movement  of  the  watch.  It  is  also  so 
nicely  constructed  as  not  to  be  affected  by  either 
heat  or  cold.” 

A  Transparent  Watch. — In  the  year  1840,  a 
watch,  of  small  size,  constructed  principally  of  rock 
crvstal,  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  It  was  made  by  M.  Rebellier.  The  works 
were  all  visible ;  the  two  teethed  wheels  which  carry 
the  hands  were  of  rock  crystal,  and  tlie  other 
wheels  of  metal.  All  the  screws  are  fixe<l  in  crys¬ 
tal,  and  all  the  axS'i  turn  on  rubies.  The  escape¬ 
ment  was  of  sapphire,  the  balance-wheel  of  rock 
crystal,  and  the  springs  of  gold.  Ttiis  watch  was 
found  to  keep  excellent  time,  which  circumstance  is 
attributed  by  the  maker  to  the  feeble  expansion  of 
the  rock  crystal  in  the  balance-wheel,  etc. 

Pkoometkr. — The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  had  a 
watch  which  wound  itself  up  by  means  of  a  weighted 
lever,  which,  at  every  stej)  his  inaje.sty  made,  rose 
and  fell ;  and  having  a  gathering  click  to  it  wound 
up  a  racket  attached  to  the  barrel,  if  it  was  not  then 
fully  wound  up.  The  instrument  called  the  Peilniiie- 
ter,  which  is  not  larger  than  a  common  watcli,  is  on 
the  same  principle ;  its  use  being  to  register  the 
niimlier  of  steps  you  take  while  the  instrument  is  in 
your  pocket.  It  is  capable  of  adjustment  according 
to  the  number  of  steps  the  wearer  usually  takes  in 
a  mile,  which  he  must  first  count,  and  set  the  instru¬ 
ment  accortlingly.  Without  such  adjustment,  it 
forms  no  measure  of  distance  at  all. 

A  Tocch-Watch,  by  which  the  Time  op  Day 
MAY  BE  Felt.  —  Brequet  invented  a  watch  “  tine 
inontre  de  touche,”  in  wliich  the  hours  were  indica- 
te<l  by  eleven  projecting  studs  niund  the  rim  of  the 
case*  while  the  pendant  marked  twelve  o’clock.  In 
the  ctmter  of  the  back  of  the  ca.so  was  placed  an  in¬ 
dex  or  hand,  which  when  moved  forward,  would  stop 
at  the  portion  of  the  hour  indicated  by  the  watch, 
which  by  means  of  the  studs  and  pendent  could  be 
easily  felt  and  counted ;  for  instance,  at  half-past 
two  the  index  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  space, 
lietween  the  sec-ond  and  third  studs  from  the  pen¬ 
dent.  The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  possessed  a  fine 
watch  of  this  description,  presented  to  him  by  the 
King  of  Spain. 

French  Wises. — The  following  statistics  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  our  readers:  The  stock  of 
wine  at  Rerey  usually  amounts  to  2,282,161  hectoli¬ 
tres,  and  the  duties  paid  to  the  city  and  Treasury  on 
wines  sold  there  to  almve  20,000,(HM>f.  yearly.  The 
vineyanls  of  France  cover  an  aiva  of  2,(8  8  >,000  hec¬ 
tares,  460,(M8>  of  which  liave  lieen  planted  recently. 
The  average  annual  produce  is  40,(N8),>K8)  hectoli¬ 
tres,  worth  almut  60O,(8M),000t  to  the  growers. 
One  twentieth  of  the  total  production,  or  2,000,000 
hectolitres,  are  exporteil.  The  value  of  the  casks 
made  every  year  is  estimated  at  80,(M>o,OOOf.,  and 
the  expenditure  for  conveyance  not  less  than  3o,- 
000,0<N)f.  The  total  amount  of  town  dues  on  liquids 
is  about  80,(NK),lK8)f  ;  and  the  other  imports  on 
them  amount  to  40,000,0<8>f.  more.  The  commer¬ 
cial  business  to  which  the  produce  of  the  vine  gives 
rise  in  France  coasidcrably  exceeds  the  sum  of 
l,(M)0,000,000f. 

The  Asiatic  telegraph  has  now  been  carried  down 
to  Jezirah,  on  the  Tigris,  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
Mosul.  As  the  works  along  this  interval  between 
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the  Kurdiiih  and  Mefiopotaniian  capitals  are  being 
rapidly  pushetl  on  by  Measrs.  M'Callum,  it  ia  expect¬ 
ed  that  before  the  end  of  this  month  tneasages  will 
be  trauamiiwible  direct  from  Stamboul  to  Nineveh. 

An  official  document  atates  that  the  consumption 
of  coal  in  France  is  ll,(>00,tKh»  tons  yearly — three 
fifths  of  it  in  manufactories.  A  large  portion  of  the 
whole  is  brought  from  abroad — tons  from 
England,  !i,7*M),tKM)  from  (iennany,  and  7(K),<m(0 
from  Prassia.  In  1858  the  quantity  supplied  by 
England  wa.s  only  600, IMW  tons,  by  Belgium  1,700,- 
000,  and  by  Prussia  20,0<j<). 

CoMPAS.ses  ON  Iron  Ships. — A  paper  read  licfore 
the  Koval  Society  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  session, 
embodies  a  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Evans  fur  the 
Admiralty,  On  the  Deeiations  of  the  Compaes  on 
Board  of  Iron-built  Shipt  and  Wood-built  Bhipe  in 
the  Rotial  R’ary,  and  establishes  certain  principles 
and  conclusions  which  go  far  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
navigation  in  shi|)s  built  with  metal.  Some  years 
ago,  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer-royal,  introduced  a 
compt'iisation  magnet  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
ship's  magnetism  on  the  compass  ;  but  this  method 
having  liccn  found  lialile  to  danger,  is  now  disused 
by  the  Admiralty.  The  system  at  present  adopted 
is  a  standard  compass  elevated  on  a  short  mast  a 
sufficient  bight  above  the  deck  to  lie  unaffected  by 
the  iron  of  the  ship,  with  which  the  steering-compass 
is  compared  by  often  repeated  observations.  Vigi¬ 
lant  attention  to  this  comparison  is  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  a  good  captain :  the  necessity  for  vig¬ 
ilance  will  be  understood  by  a  few  words  of  expla¬ 
nation.  Iron  is  more  or  less  magnetic;  an  iron  ship 
is  therefore  magnetic,  and  the  amount  of  magnetism 
varies  with  the  direction  in  which  she  lies  while 
building.  If  the  head  be  to  the  north,  the  magifbt- 
ism  will  not  be  the  same  as  if  the  head  had  been 
placed  to  the  south,  and  similarly  fur  the  other 
points.  Whatever  the  amount  of  magnetism,  it  un¬ 
dergoes  a  change  by  the  launch,  and  by  the  position 
ill  which  the  vessel  is  moored  during  the  fitting, 
and  by  the  putting  in  of  her  machinery :  every  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  iron-work,  and  every  blow  stniok 
thereon,  makes  a  difference.  Setting  the  machinery- 
in  motion  makc‘S  another  change,  the  trial-trip  an¬ 
other;  in  fact,  not  till  after  the  ship  has  made  .sun¬ 
dry  trifis,  and  endured  some  knocking  about,  does 
the  magnetism  “  shake  down,”  as  Hr.  Evans  says, 
to  any  thing  like  a  permanent  quantity.  There  is 
yet  another  vicissitude  to  lie  ciicountei^  when  the 
vessel  crosses  the  line,  fur  with  her  entrance  upon 
the  southern  hemispliere,  a  change  in  the  magnetism 
liegins  and  continues  through  the  voyage,  until  it  is 
entirely  different  from  that  wliicli  prevailed  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

Wc  thus  see  with  such  fluctuations,  no  rcliancHJ 
could  be  placed  on  a  permanent  compensation.  The 
deviation  of  the  coinpa.s.s  of  the  (Jreat  Ea.stem 
changed  full  seven  dogn'es  in  the  voyage  from  th« 
Thames  to  Weymouth ;  an  amount  of  emir  more 
than  sufficient  to  Icmd  to  wreck,  and  only  to  be 
guarded  against  by  constant  watchfulness  and  com¬ 
parison  with  the  standard. 

A  Hist  to  Laiiiks. — In  a  little  work  on  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  dcufnes.s,  piililislMMl  eight 
years  ago  by  one  of  our  first  authorities  on  the  suli- 
ject,  Mr.  William  llart  ey,  the  well-known  aurist  of 
Soho  Sijuare,  liondon,  it  is  remarked,  that  ‘‘the 
fashion  now  so  prevalent  among  Uie  ladies  in  dress- 


I  ing  the  hair  entirely  cHinceals  that  beautiful  organ 
I  the  ear.,,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  give  rise, 
i  in  many  instances,  to  oar-disease.”  This  prediction 
is  now  fulfilled.  The  London  aurists  are  full  of 
business,  arising  from  this  “absurd  and  unnatural 
I  fashion  of  bolstering  up  the  hair  with  a  large  pillow 
of  superficial  matter,  thereby  preventing  a  free  and 
j  indispensable  cumuit  of  the  external  atmosphere, 

;  and  concealing  that  beautiful  organ,  which  was  dc- 
I  signed  to  lie  one  of  nature’s  prettiest  attractions.” 

I  It  is  time  to  make  our  fair  countrywomen  compro- 
j  hend  that  air  is  as  essential  to  hearing  as  to  seeing ; 

]  and  that  it  is  bad  taste,  as  well  as  bad  juilgment,  to 
j  cover  up  with  bandages  an  organ  ‘'  so  beautifully 
I  adapted,”  as  .Mr.  Harvey  writes,  “to  collect  and  ro- 
I  fleet  the  rays  of  sound,  and  conduce  to  the  well-bo- 
j  ing  of  the  race  in  various  ways.” 

I 

I  Rklics  or  Ll'thkr. — The  Tlluttrirte  Zeitung  states 
'  tliat  an  interesting  museum  of  articles  relating  to 
I  Luther,  collected  by  an  inhabitant  of  Ilalberstadt, 

I  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Prince  Regent 
!  and  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where  it  will  be  jire- 
I  served  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  the  great  Kc- 
I  funner.  Though  the  collection  is  extensive  and 
I  valuable,  the  collector's  heirs  sold  it  for  the  mode- 
I  rate  sum  of  three  thousand  tlialers,  knowing  that  its 
I  late  owner  was  most  anxious  tliat  it  should  lie  pre¬ 
served  at  Wittenberg  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

I  The  collection  comprises  a  number  of  paintings, 
thirty-four  of  which  arc  portraits  of  Luther  and  his 
I  family,  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Melancthon,  Eras- 
!  mu.s,  Pontunas,  Ulrich  von  llutten,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  time.  The  second  section  consists 
of  thirty-four  portfolios,  containing  aliout  70(H)  por¬ 
traits  of  Luther  and  his  isintemporarics,  both  friends 
and  opponents,  representatives  of  many  scenes  of  his 
life  and  caricatures  relating  to  him.  Next  comes  a 
collection  of  “(SH)  autographs  of  Luthor  and  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  his  day,  bc.sides  numerous  manuscript.- 
of  the  same  jieriml.  .\nother  section  consists  of  a 
I  most  valuable  collection  of  ‘204  medals  in  gold,  sil 
I  ver,  etc.,  stnick  in  honor  of  Luther  and  his  rival-, 

I  and  a  remarkable  series  of  busts,  statuettes,  and 
j  medallions  in  bronze  and  terra-cotta,  of  the  sixU'enth 
I  century.  The  sixth  section  is  composed  entirely  of 
I  Luther's  writings  or  works  relating  to  the  Refonna- 
tion,  forming  iu  all,  a  total  of  2(>U0  volumes.  It  is 
I  inteudisl  to  add  to  this  collection  a  copy  of  all  books 
I  or  works  of  art  relating  to  Luther,  and  Uie  directors 
{  of  the  museum  will  publish  an  annual  report  iu  which 
I  all  donors'  names  are  to  be  inserted. 

j  The  city  of  Milan  is  aliout  to  present  to  Marshal 
Vaillant  an  album  which  will  contain  twenty-eight 
water-color  drawings  by  the  best  artists  of  the  city, 
including  Bisi,  Mas.sola,  Froinagalli,  Pennuti,  ami 
Rossi.  The  cost  will  lie  about  15,0(i()f. 

I  A  sCRHCRiPTioN  list  has  lieen  opened  in  Paris  and 
’  the  departments  for  the  lienefit  of  the  Christiaas  of 
I  Hyria  who  have  survived  the  massacres.  It  was  ex- 
i  pected  that  about  l<)0,0()0f.  would  be  forwarded  to 
I  Syria  in  the  course  of  the  present  week. 

Manciirster,  England,  is  the  gren'  >8t  manufae- 
!  turing  city  iu  the  world.  The  steam  fon-e  employed 
.  in  its  various  mills  and  factories  amounts  to  1,‘200,- 
■  (HR)  horse-power.  Toprinluce  this  enormous  motive 
2(),()0()  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  every  twenty-four 
hours,  or  ii,3'.Hi,000  tons  in  the  313  working  days  of 
'  the  year. 


I 


